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BOOK XIV. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH IN THE AMERICAN 
ISLANDS. 

A NEW order of things now opens itielf to our view. 

England is, in modern hidory, the country of great 
political phenomena. It is there that we have feen liberty 
the mod violently combating with defpotifm, fometimes 
trampled under its feet, at other times victorious in its 
turn. It is there that its triumph has been completed ; 
which every thing, even the fanaticifm of religion, hath 
concurred in bringing about. There it is, that one king, 
juridically brought to the fcaftold, aud another depofed, 
with his whole race, by the decree of the nation, have 
given a great leflon to the earth. There it is, that in the 
midft of civil commotions, and in the intervals of moment¬ 
ary tranquillity, we have feen the exaCt and deep fciences 
carried to their greateil perfection ; we have feen the minds 
of men accuftomed to reafon, to refleCt, and to turn their 
attention particularly to government. It is there, in a 
word, that, after long and violent druggies, that conftitu- 
tion hath been formed, which, if it be not perfect, and 
free from all inconvcniencies, is, at lead, the mod happily 
fuitedito the fituation of the country i the mod favourable' 
to its trade; the bed calculated to unfold genius, elo¬ 
quence, and all the powers of the human mind; the only 
FoL P. A 
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conftitution, perhaps, fince man hath lived in a focial 
date, where the laws have fecured to him his dignity, his 
perfonal liberty, and his freedom of thought; where, in a 
word, they have made him a citizen, that is to fay, a con- 
ftituent and integral part of the conftitution of the date 
and of the nation. 

*rhefate of England had not yet difplayed to the 

England when world this great feene, when her fettle- 

Jhe began to ments in the archipelago of America 

formfettlements were firft begun. Her agriculture was 

in the American not extended either to flax or hemp. 

jjlands . The attempts that had been made to 

raife mulberry-trees, and breed filk- 
worms, had been unfuccefsful. The labours of the huf- 
bandman were wholly engaged in the growing of corn, 
which, notvvithftanding the turn of the nation for rural 
employments, wa3 feldom fufficient for home confumption, 
and many of their granaries were ftoicd from the fields 
bordering on the Baltic. 

Induftry was ftill lefs advanced than agriculture. It 
was confined to woollen manufadlures. Thefe had been 
increafed fince the exportation of unwrought wool had 
been prohibited ; but thefe iflanders, who feemed to work 
only for themfelvcs, were ignorant of the method of 
fpreading thofe elegant ornaments upon their fluffs, which 
tafle contrived, to promote the fale and confumption of 
them. They fent their cloths over to Holland, where the 
Dutch gave them their colouring and glofs; from whence 
they circulated all over Europe, and were even brought 
back to England. 

Navigation fcarce employed, at that time, ten thoufand 
failors. Thefe were in the fervice of exclufive companies, 
which had engroffed every branch of trade, not excepting 
that of woollen cloth, which alone conflituted a tenth part 
of the commercial riches of the nation. Thefe, therefore, 
were centered in the hands of three or four hundred per- 
fons, who agreed, for their own advantage, to fix the price 
of goods, both at going out and coming into the kingdom. 
The privileges of thefe monopolizers were exercifed^in the 
capital, where the court fold the provinces. London 
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alone had fix times the number of fhips that all the other 
ports of England had. 

The public revenue neither was nor could be very con- 
fidevable. It was farmed out; a ruinous method, which 
has preceded the eflablifhmcnt of finance in all ftates, but 
has only been continued under arbitrary governments. 
'The expences were proportionable to the low Hate of the 
treafury. The fleet was fmall, and the lliips fo weak, 
that in times of necefiity the merchantmen were turned 
into men of war. A hundred and fixty thoufand militia, 
which was the whole military llrength of the nation, were 
armed in time of war. There were no Handing forces in 
time of peace, and the king himfelf had no guards. 

With fuch confined powers at home, the nation fhould 
not have ventured to extend itfelf in fettlements abroad. 
NotwithHanding this, fome colonies were eflablifhed, which 
laid a folid foundation of profperity. The origin of thefe 
fettlements was owing to certain events, the caufes of 
which may be traced very far back. 

Whoever is acquainted with the Caufes which 
hiHory and progrefs of the Engliih go- hajlened the po» 
vernment, knows that the regal authority pulation of the 
was for a long time balanced only by a Britifh ijlatids . 
fmall number of great proprietors of 
land called barons. They perpetually oppreffed the 
people, the greater part of whom were degraded by* 
flavery \ and they were conftantly Rruggling againft the 
power of the crown, with more or lefs fuccefs, according 
to the chara&er of the leading men, and the chance of 
circumRances. Thefe political diflenfions occafioned much 
bluodfhed. 

The kingdom was exhauRed by inteRine wars, which 
had lulled two hundred years, when Henry VII afiumed 
the reins of government on the decifion of a battle in which 
the nation, divided into two camps, had fought to give itfelf 
a mailer. That able prince availed himfelf of the Rate of 
deprelfion into which a feries of calamities had funk hi* 
fubje&Sfto extend the regal authority, the limits of which, 
the anarchy of the feudal government, though continually- 
encroaching upon them, had never been able to fix. He 
was afiified in this undertaking by the fadtion which had 

A 2 
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placed the crown upon his head, and which, being the 
weakeft, could not hope to maintain itfelf in the principal 
employments to which thofe who were engaged in it had 
been railed, unlefs they fupported the ambition of their 
leader. This plan was flvengthened, by permitting the 
nobility, for the firft time, to alienate their lands. This 
dangerous indulgence, joined to a tafte for luxury, which 
then began to prevail in Europe, brought on a great revo¬ 
lution in the fortunes of individuals. The irnmenfe fiefs 
of the barons were gradually diffipated, and the eftates of 
the commoners increased. 

The rights belonging to the feveral eEates being divid¬ 
ed with the property of them, it became fo much the more 
difficult to unite the will and the power of many againit 
the authority of one. The monarchs took advantage of 
this period, fo favourable to their ambition, to govern 
without controul. The decayed nobility were in fear of 
a power which they had reinforced with all their Ioffes. 
The commons thought themfelves fnfficitntly honoured by 
the privilege of impofing all the national taxes. The 
people, in fome degree eafed of their yoke, by this flight 
alteration in the conflitution, and whofe circle of ideas is 
always confined to bufinefa or labour, became tired of 
{'editions, from the defolation and miferies which were the 
confcquence and the puni/hment of them. So that, while the: 
nation was employed in fearch of that fovereign authority 
which had been loll in the confufion of civil wars, its 
views were fixed upon the monarch alone. The tnajefly 
of the throne, the whole lullre of which was centered in 
him, feemed to be the fource of that authority, of which 
it fhoulcl only be the vilible fign and permanent infi.ru- 
ment. 

Such was the fituation of England, when James I was 
called thither from Scotland, as being foie heir of the two 
kingdoms, which, by his acceflkm, were united under one 
head. A turbulent nobility, imparting their fury to their 
barbarous vaffals, had kindled the fire of fedition in thofe 
northern ijnountains which divided the ifland into two 
diftinlt ftates. The monarch had, from his earlieft years, 
been as averfe from limited authority, a9 the people were 
from defpotifm and abfolute monarchy, which then pre¬ 
vailed all over Europe; and, as the new king was equal to 
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other fovereigns, it was natural that he fhould be ambitious 
of the fame power. His predeccfl'ors had enjoyed it, even 
in England, for a centmy paft. But he was not aware 
that they owed it to their own political abilities, or to 
favourable circumflanccs. This religious prince, who be¬ 
lieved he Held all from God and nothing from men, fancied 
that (Irengtli of rcafon, wifdom, and council, was centered 
in himfelt, and feemed to arrogate to himfelf that infalli¬ 
bility of which the pope had been depiived by the refor¬ 
mation, the tenets of which he adopted, though he difliked 
them. Thefe falfe principles, which tended to change 
government into a myftery of religion, the more odious, 
as it equally influences the opinions, wills, and a&ions, of 
men, were fo rooted in his mind, together with all the 
other prejudices of a bad education, that he did not even 
think of fupporting them with any of the human aids of 
prudence or force. 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the general difpofi- 
tion of the people than this lyflem. All was in commo¬ 
tion both at home and abroad. The difeovery of America 
liad haftened the advancement of Europe. Navigation 
extended round the whole globe. The mutual intercourfe 
of nations would foon have removed prejudices, and opened 
the door to induftry and knowledge. The mechanical and 
liberal arts were extended, and were advancing to per- 
fe<5lion by the \uxury that prevailed* Literature acquired 
the ornaments of talte ; and the fciences gained that de¬ 
gree of folidity which iprings from a fpirit of calculation 
and commerce. The circle of politics was extended. 
This univerfal ferment exalted the ideas of men. The 
fcveral bodies which compofed the monilrous ColofTus of 
Gothic government, roufed from that lethargic Hate of 
ignorance in which they had been funk for many ages, 
foon began to exert themfelves on all fides, and to form 
enterprifes. On the continent, where mercenary troops 
had been adopted, under pretence of maintaining difei- 
pline, moil princes acquired an unlimited authority, op¬ 
prefling their fubjefls either by force or intrigue. In 
England, the love of liberty, fo natural to every feeling or 
thinlftng man, excited in the people by the authors of 
religious innovations, and awakened in the minds of men, 
enlightened by becoming converfant with the great writers 

A3' 
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of antiquity, who derived from their democratic govern¬ 
ment that fublimity of reafon and fentiment hy which 
they are diftinguifhed ; this love of liberty kindled in every 
generous bread; the utmod abhorrence for unlimited au¬ 
thority. The afeendant which Elizabeth found means to 
acquire and to preferve, by an uninterrupted profperity of 
forty years, withheld this impatience, or turned it to en¬ 
terprises that were beneficial to the ftate. But no 1’ooner did 
another branch aicend the throne, and the feeptre devolve 
to a monarch, who, by the very violence of his prctenfions, 
was not much to be dreaded, than the nation afierted its 
rights, and entertained the ambitious thoughts of govern¬ 
ing itfclf. 

It was at this period that warm difputcs nrofe between 
the court and the parliament. Both powers feemed to be 
making trial' of their ftrength by continual oppofition. 
The prince pretended, that an entire paflive obedience was 
due to him; and that national affemblies were only the 
ornaments, not the bafis, of the conftitution. The citizens 
loudly exclaimed againft thefe principles, always weak 
when they come to be difeufled ; and maintained, that the 
people were an eflential part of government, as well as the 
monarch, and, perhaps, in a higher degree. The one is 
the matter, the other the form. Now, the form may, 
and mu ft change, for the prefervacion of the matter. 
The fupreme law is the welfare of the people, not that of 
the prince ; the king may die, the monarchy may be at 
an end, and fociety fubfift without either monarch or 
throne. In this manner the Englifh reafoned at the dawn 
of liberty. They quarrelled, they oppofed, and threatened 
each other. James died in the nr id ft of thefe debates, 
leaving his foil to difeufs his rights, with the refolution of 
extending them. 

The experience of all ages has fliewn, that the ftate of 
tranquillity which follows the ellabliftimcnt of abfolute 
power, occafions a coolnefs in the minds of the people, 
damps their courage, cramps their genius, and throws a 
whole nation into an universal lethargy. But let us ex¬ 
plain the fucceflive progreflion of this mifery ; and let the 
people be acquainted with the profound ftate of annihila¬ 
tion into which they are funk, or with which they arc 
menaced. 
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As foon as the great objedt, which men only view with 
/ear and trembling, hath been raifed up in the midd of 
the nation, the fubjedts are divided into two claiTes. One 
of them keeps at a distance, from fear; the other ap¬ 
proaches this objedt, from ambition ; and the latter flatters 
itfeif with fecunty, from the confcioufnefs of its meannefs. 
It forms, between the defpot and the refl of the nation, an 
order of fubaltern tyrants, not lefs fufpicious, and more 
cruel, than their matter. One hears nothing from them 
but thefe words: the king hath faid it; it is the king’s 
pleafure; I have feen the king ; I have fupped with the 
king ; it is the king’s intention. Thefe words are always 
liflened to with aftonifhment ; and they are foon confider- 
ed as the orders of the fovereign. Should there be any 
energy remaining, it is among the military, whole fenfe of 
their own importance only ferves to make them more in- 
folent. What part doth the pried adt in this conjundture ? 
If he be in favour, he completes the flavilhnefs and de¬ 
generacy of the people by his example and by his dif- 
courfes: if he be iiegledted, he grows out of humour, be¬ 
comes fadtious, and feeks out fome fanatic, who will facri- 
fice himfelf to his views. In all parts where there are no 
fixed laws, no juftice, no unalterable forms, no real pro¬ 
perty, the influence of the magiflrate is little or nothing * 
he waits only for a iignal to become whatever one may 
choofe. The great nobleman cringes before the prince, 
and the people cringe before the great nobleman. The 
natural dignity of man is eclipfed ; and he hath not the 
lead idea of his rights. Around the defpot, his agents and 
his favourites, the i'ubjedts are crufhed under foot, with the 
fame inadvertence that we crufh the infedfs which fwarin 
among the dud of our fields. The morals are become 
corrupt. There comes a time when the mod inordinate 
vexations, and the mod unheard-of outrages, lofc their atro¬ 
cious character, and no longer excite horror. Any one 
who fhould pronounce the names of virtue, of patriotifm, 
and of equity, would only be conlidered as a man of too 
much warmth; an exprefllon which always implies an ab- 
jedt indulgence of crimes by which we profit. The body 
of tfte nation becomes difTolute and fuperditious ; for def- 
potilm cannot be ettabliflied without the interference of 
fuperdition, nor be maintained without its fupport j and 
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fervitude leads on to debauchery, which affords fome relief 
to the mind, and is never fuppreffed. Men of information, 
if there be any of them remaining, have their views ; they 
pay their court to the great, and profefs the religion of po¬ 
licy. Tyranny, leading on in its train a number of fpies 
and informers, thefe are confequently to be found in all 
ftates, not excepting the moil diflinguifhed of them. The 
lqaft indifcretion affuming the hue of high treafon, enemies 
are very dangerous, and friends become fufpicious. Men 
think little, lay nothing, and are afraid of reafoning : they 
are even alarmed at their own ideas. The phiiofopher 
keeps his thoughts to himfclf, as the rich man conceals his 
treafure. The man who leads the bell life is the moft un¬ 
known. Miftruft and terror form the bafis of the general 
manners. The citizens live feparate from each other j and 
the whole nation becomes melancholy, pufillanimous, ftupid, 
and filent. Such is the feries, fuch the fatal fymptoms, or 
the fcalc of naifery, by which every nation may learn the 
degree of its own wrttchednefs. 

If, in lieu of the preceding phenomena, we imagine 
others that are direftly contrary, they will indicate that 
motion of legiflative bodies which tends to liberty. It is 
diforderly, it is rapid, it is violent. It is a fever, more or 
lefs ardent, but always attended with convulfions. Every 
thing announces fedition and murders. Every thing makes 
the people tremble, left a general diffolution fhould take 
place ; and if they be not deftined to experience this laft 
evil, it is in blood that their felicity muft revive. 

England experienced this in the beginning of the reign 
of Charles I, who, though not fo great a pedant as his fa¬ 
ther, was equally fond of authority. The diviiion which 
had begun between the king and the parliament, fpread it- 
felf throughout the nation. The higheft clafs of the nobi¬ 
lity, and the fecond, which was the richeft, afraid of being 
confounded with the vulgar, engaged on the fide of the 
king, from whom they derived that borrowed luftre, which 
they returned him by a voluntary and venal bondage. As 
they ftill poflefTtd moft of the confiderable land eftates, 
they engaged almoft all the country people in their party ; 
who naturally love the king, becaufe they think he fhuft 
love them. London, and all the great towns, infpired by 
municipal government with the republican fpirit, declared 
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for the parliament, and drew along with them the trading 
part of the nation, who, valuing themfelves as much as the 
merchants in Holland, afpired to the. fame freedom as that 
democracy. 

Thefe divifions brought on the fharpeft, the moll bloody, 
and the moil obftinate, civil war ever recorded in hiftory. 
"Never did the Engliftt fpirit (hew itfelf in fo dreadful a 
manner. Every day exhibited frelh fcenes of violence, 
which feemed to have been already carried to the higheil 
excefs ; and thefe again were outdone by others, (till more 
atrocious. It feemed as if the nation was juft upon the 
brink of deftru&ion, and that every Briton had fworn to 
bury himfelf under the ruins of his country. 

In thisgeneraltumult, the moftmoderate By what men 
fought for a peaceable retreat in the the Britijh 
American iflands, which the Englifli had iflands were 
lately fcized upon. The tranquillity they peopled. 
found there, induced others to follow 
them. While the fedition was fpreading in the mother- 
country, the colonies grew up and were peopled. The pa¬ 
triots who had fled from fadlion were foon after joined by 
the royalifts, who were opprefled by the republican party, 
which had at laft prevailed. 

Both thefe were followed by thofe reftlefs and fpirited 
men, whofe ftrong paflions inlpire them with great deftres 
and vaft proje&s ; who defpife dangers, hazards, and fa¬ 
tigues, and wifh to fee no other end to them but death or 
fortune ; who know of no medium between affluence and 
want ; equally calculated to overturn or to ferve their coun¬ 
try, to lay it wafte or to enrich it. 

The iflands were alfo the refuge i>f merchants who had 
been unfortunate in trade, or were reduced by their credi¬ 
tors to a ftate of indigence and idlenefs. Unable as they 
were to fulfll their engagements, this very misfortune paved 
the way to their profperity. After a few years they re¬ 
turned with affluence into their own country, and met with 
the higheft refpe^l in thofe very places from whence they 
had been banilhed with ignominy and contempt. 

*This refource was ft ill more neccflary for young people, 
who in the firft tranfports of youth had been drawn into 
excefles of debauchery and licentioufnefs. If they had not 
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quitted their country, fhame and difgrace, which never fail 
to dcprefs the mind, would have prevented them from reco¬ 
vering either regularity of manners or public efteem. But, 
in another country, where the experience they had of vice 
might prove a leflon of wifdom, and where they had no oc- 
cafion to attempt to remove any unfavourable impreffions, 
they found, after their misfortunes, a harbour in which they 
verted with fafety. Their induflry made amends for their 
part follies ; and men who had left Europe like vagabonds, 
and who had difgraced it, returned hone/l men, and ufeful 
members of focietv. 

All thefe feveral colonills had at their difpofal, for the 
clearing and tilling of their lands, the molt profligate fet 
of men of the three kingdoms, who had defei ved death for 
capital crimes ; but who, from motives of humanity and 
good policy, were fuffered to live and to work for the bene¬ 
fit of the rtate. Thefe malefactors, who were tranfported 
for a term of years, which they were to fpend in flavery, 
became indurtrious, and acquired manners, which placed 
them once more in the way of fortune. There were fome of 
thofe, who, when reftored to fociety by the freedom they 
had gained, became planters, heads of families, and the 
owners of the bell plantations; a proof how much it is for 
the intereft of a civilized fociety to admit this lenity in the 
penal laws, fo conformable to human nature, which is frail, 
but capable of fenfibility, and of turning from evil to 
good. 

Under what The mother-country, however, was 

form of govern- too much taken up with its own domellic 
merit the Britijh dirtenlions, to think of giving laws to the 
ijlands 'were iflands under its dominion ; and the co- 
e/lab/i/hed. lonilts were not fufficiently enlightened to 

draw up fuch a fyltem of legillation as 
was fit for an infant fociety. While the civil war was rec¬ 
tifying the government in England, the colonies, jult emerg¬ 
ing from a Hate of infancy, formed their own conftitution 
upon the model of the mother-country. In each of thefe 
feparate fettlements, a chief reprefents the king ; a council, 
the peers ; and the deputies of the feveral diftridfs, $he 
commons. The general artembly enadfs laws, regulates 
taxes, and judges of the adminirtration. The executive 
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part belongs to the governor ; who alfo occasionally deter¬ 
mines upon caufes which have not been tried before, but in 
conjunction with the council, and by the majority of votes. 
But as the members of this body derive their rank from 
him, it is feldom that they thwart his defigns. 

Great Britain, to reconcile her own interefts with the 
freedom of her colonies, took care that no laws fhould be 
ena&ed there which were inconfiflent with their own. She 
hath required that her delegates fhould take an oath, that 
in the places fubjed to their authority, they would never 
allow, upon any pretence whatever, any deviation from the 
regulations eftablilhed for the profperity of her trade. This 
tie of an oath hath been contrived, becaufe, as the iflands 
themfelves regulate and pay the greater part of the falaries 
of their chiefs, it was to be apprehended that fome of thefe 
commanders might endeavour to excite liberality by their 
indulgence. Another check hath been put to corruption. 
It is neceffary that the flipend granted to the governor* 
fhould extend to the whole duration of his adminiftration ; 
and that it fhould be the objed of the firft bill palled on his 
arrival. Thefe precautions have however appeared infuffi- 
dent to fome perfons of a dtfpotic turn of mind. Accord¬ 
ingly, it hath been their opinion, to proferibe a cuftom, 
which in fome meafure made thofe who iffue orders depend¬ 
ent upon men who were fubordinate to them ; but the par¬ 
liament have always refufed to make this alteration. Juftly 
dreading that fpirit of rapacioufnefs which induces men. to 
crofs the feas, they have always kept up a cuflom which 
they think proper to check the fpirit of cupidity and ty¬ 
ranny. It is with the fame view that they have decreed 
againft thofegovernors who fhould violate the laws of the 
colonies, the fame penalties as are inflided in England on 
thofe who trefpafs upon the national conflitution. 

The parliament have likewife empowered the iflands, to 
have in the mother-country deputies appointed to take care 
of their interefts. Their principal duty is to obtain the 
confirmation of theftatutes pafled in the colonies. Thefe 
ads are executed provifionally : but they do not pafs into 
a law till they have been approved of by the fovereign. 

fandion once obtained, they can only be revoked by 
an aftembly of the colony itfelf, or by the parliament ; 
which exercife5 fupreme authority over the whole empire. - 
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The bufinefs of the agents of the iflands at London, is the 
fame as that of the reprefentatives of the people in the Bri- 
tifh fenate. Unhappy will it be for the Hate, if ever it 
fhould difregard the clamours of the reprefentatives, who¬ 
ever they may be. The counties in England would rife ; 
the colonies would fhake off their allegiance in America ; 
the treafures of both worlds would be loft to the mother- 
country, and the whole empire would fall into confufion. 

The fources of public felicity have not yet been corrupt¬ 
ed by this improper fpirit. The fettlements formed in the 
Weft Indies have been always attached to their own coun¬ 
try by the ties of blood, and by thofe of neceflity. Their 
planters have been conftantly looking up to their mother- 
country, who is ever attentive to their prefervation and 
their improvement. One might fay, that as the eagle, who 
never lofes fight of the nett where the fotters her young, 
London feems to look down upon her colonies, and to fee 
them grow up and profper under her tender care. Her 
numberlefs vefl'els, covering an extent of two thoufand 
leagues with their,proud fails* form, as it were, a bridge 
over the ocean ; by which they keep up an uninterrupted 
communication between both worlds. With good laws, 
which maintain what tire has once eftablifhed, tire preferves 
her poffeflions abroad without a Handing army, which is al¬ 
ways an oppreflive and ruinous burden. Two vtry fmall 
corps, fixed at Antigua and Jamaica, are fufficient for a 
nation which thinks, with reafon, that maritime forces, well 
maintained, kept in continual employment, and always di- 
re&ed towards the public good, are the true fortifications 
of thefe ufeful fettlements. 

By thefe beneficent regulations, dilated by humanity 
and found policy, the Englifh iflands foon grew happy, 
though not rich. Their culture was confined to tobacco, 
cotton, ginger, and indigo. Some of the enterpriiing co- 
lonifts imported fugar canes from Brafil, and they multi¬ 
plied prodigioufly, but to no great purpofe. They were 
ignorant of the art of managing this valuable plant, and 
drew from it fuch indifferent fugar, that it was either re- 
je&ed in Europe, or fold at the lowed price. A feries of 
voyages to Fernambucca taught them how to make ufd of 
the treafure they had carried off; and the Portuguefe, who 
till then had engroffed all the fugar trade, found, in 1650, 
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in an ally, whofe induftry they thought precarious, a rival 
who was one day to fupplant them. 

The mother-country, however, had 
but a very fmall (hare in the profperity of 
her colonies. They themfelves fent their 
own commodities dire&ly to all parts of 
the world, where they thought they 
would be difpofed of to mo(l advantage *, 
and indiscriminately admitted fhips of all 
nations into their ports. This unlimitted freedom muft of 
courfe throw almoft all their trade into the hands of that 
nation which, in confequence of the low intereft their money 
bears; the largenefs of their flock, the number of their 
fhips, and the reafonablenefs of their duties of import and 
export, could afford to make the befl terms, to buy at the 
dearefl, and fell at the cheapefl rate. Thefe people were 
the Dutch. They united all the advantages of a fuperior 
army ; which, being ever mafler of the held, is free in all 
its operations. They foon feized upon the profits of fo 
many produ&ions, which they had neither planted nor ga¬ 
thered. Ten of their fhips were feen in the Britifh iflands 
to one Englifh veffel. 

The nation had paid little attention to this evil during 
the diflurbances of the civil wars, but as foon as thefe trou¬ 
bles were compofed, and the date reftored to tranquillity 
by the very violence of its commotions, it began to turn its 
views towards its foreign pofTeffions. It perceived that 
thofe fubje&s, who had as it were taken refuge in America, 
would be loft to the flate, if foreign powers, which con- 
fumed the fruits of the induftry of the colonies, were not 
excluded. The deliberate and weighty difeuflion of this 
point brought on the famous navigation aCl in 1651, which 
excluded all foreign fhips from entering the harbours of the 
Englifh iflands, and confequently obliged their produce to 
be exported dire&ly to the countries under the dominion of 
England. The government, though aware of the inconve- 
niencies of fuch an exclufion, was not alarmed at it, but 
confidered the empire only as a tree, the fap of which muft: 
be ti#rned back to the trunk, when it flows too freely to 
fome of the branches. 

However, this reftraining law was not then enforced in 
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its utmoft rigour. Perhaps the /hips belonging to the mo¬ 
ther-country were not fufficiently numerous to carry off all 
the produ&ions of the iflands ; perhaps, apprehenflons 
might prevail that the colon ids might be exafperated by 
fuddenly depriving their coafts of a competition which in¬ 
creased the price of ther commodities. Perhaps, the plant¬ 
ations dill required fome fupport, in order to bring their 
cultures to that degree of perfe&ion that was expelled. 
However this may be, it is certain, that the a c\ of naviga¬ 
tion was not rigoroufly put in execution till 1660. At this 
period, the Englifh fugars had been fubdituted to thofe of 
Portugal, in all the northern parts of Europe. It is to be 
fuppofed, that they would equally have fupplanted them to 
the foutli, had not the obligation impofed upon all the na¬ 
vigators to dop at the Britilh ports before they paffed the 
draits of Gibraltar, put an infurmountable obftacle to this 
trade. It is true, that in order to attain this fuperiority 
over the only nation that was in poffefGon of this commo¬ 
dity, the Englifh had been obliged greatly to lower the price 
of it ; but their plentiful crops made them ample amends 
for this neceffary lacrilice. If other nations were encour¬ 
aged by their fuccefs to raife plantations, at lead for their 
own confumption, the Englifh opened other markets, which 
fupplied the place of the former. The only misfortune 
they experienced in a long feries of years, was, the feeing, 
many of their cargoes taken by French privateers, and fold 
at a low price. The planter fuitained by this a double incon¬ 
venience, that of loling part of his lugars, and being obli¬ 
ged to fell the remainder below their value. 

Diminution of Notwithstanding thefe trandent 
the advantages piracies, which always ceafed in time of 
which England peace, the plantations dill continued to 
derived from its increafe in the Englifh iflands. All the 
iflands, produ£lions peculiar to America were 

more carefully attended to ; but the 
wealthy proprietors attached themfeives more particularly 
to the culture of fugar, the fale of which was condantly in- 
creafing throughout all Europe. This proiperity exdled 
for thelpace of half a century, when attentive men perceiv¬ 
ed that the exportations decreufcd. It was then almofl ge¬ 
nerally believed that the colonies were exhuuded \ even the . 
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national fenate adopted this idea, not confidering that if the 
foil no longer had that degree of fertility peculiar to lands 
newly cleared, it dill retained that fhare of fruitfulnefa 
which the earth fddom lofes, unlefs its fubdance be altered 
by the calamities or by the irregularities of nature. The 
truth was foon afcertained, and the Englifh were obliged to 
acknowledge, that the foreign marts were infenfibly fhut 
againft Great Britain, and would foon be opened only to 
France. This kingdom, which, from its natural advanta¬ 
ges, and from the active genius of its inhabitants, /hould be 
roremod in every undertaking, is fo rcdrained by the nature 
of its government, that it is the lad in becoming acquainted 
with its own intereds. The French firft procured their fu- 
gars from the Englifh. They afterwards made fomc for 
their own cor.fumption, then for fale, till redraints of every 
kind obliged them to confine themfelves merely to what 
they wanted. It was not till 1716, that their iflands began 
again to fupply other nations. The f'uperiority of their (oil, 
the advantage of frefh lands, the frugality of their planters, 
who were yet poor, all confpired to enable them to fell the 
production at a lower price than their competitors. It was 
moreover of a better quality ; accordingly, as it increafed, 
that which was formerly in fo great requeit, was rejected in 
all the markets. Towards the year 1740, the fugar of the 
French plantations became fufficient for general confump- 
tion, and at this period the Englifh were reduced to culti¬ 
vate no more than what they wanted for their own ufc. 
The quantity they made was dill very trifling at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, but the ufe of tea, and the habit of 
other indulgences, foon increafed prodigioufly the confump- 
tion of this article. 

Barbadoes was one of the Britifh 'The Engli/h 
pofleflions which furnifhed mod of this form a fettle- 
commodity. This ifland, which is fituated merit at Bar - 
to windward of all the reft, appeared to ladoes. 
have never been inhabited even by favages, 
when, in 1627, fome Englifh families went to fettle there, 
but without any interference of government. It was not 
till two years after, that a regular colony was edablifhed 
the rtf at the expence, and by the care, of the earl of Car- 
lifle, who, on the tragical death of Charles I, was deprived 
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of a property which had been too imprudently granted him 
by that weak prince. It was found covered with fuch large 
and hard trees, that uncommon refolution and patience were 
required to fell them and root them up. The ground was 
foon cleared of this encumbrance, or dripped of this orna¬ 
ment : for it is doubtful whether nature does not decorate 
her work better than man, who alters every thing for him- 
felf alone. Some patriots, tired of feeing the blood of their 
countrymen fpilt, went and peopled this foreign land. 
While the other colonies were rather ravaged than cultivat¬ 
ed by thofe vagabonds who had been driven from their na¬ 
tive country by poverty or licentioufnefs, Barbadoes daily 
received new inhabitants, who brought along with them 
not only their dock of money, but a turn for labour, cour¬ 
age, adlivity, and ambition ; thofe vices and virtues which 
are the effedl of civil wars. 

By thefe means, an ifland, which is no more than fevcn 
leagues in length, from two to five in breadth, and eighteen 
in circumference, attained, in lefs than forty years, to a po¬ 
pulation of more than a hundred thoufand fouls, and to a 
trade.that employed four hundred (hips, of 150 tons burthen 
each. Never had the earth beheld fuch a number of plant¬ 
ers colledted in fo fmall a compafs, or fo many rich produc¬ 
tions raifed in fo fhort a time. The labours, diredled by 
Europeans, were performed by flaves pnrehafed in Africa, 
or even dolen in America. This new fpecies of barbarity 
was but a ruinous kind of prop for a new edifice, and very 
nearly occafioned the fubverfion of it. 

Confpiracy Some Englifhmen, who had landed on 

formed by the the coads of the continent to get flaves, 
Jlaves in Bar - were difeovered by the Caribs, who were 

badoes . the objedts of their fearch. Thefe fava- 

ges fell upon them, and put them all to 
death or to flight. A young man, who had been long pur- 
fued, ran into a wood ; where an Indian woman meeting 
him, faved his life, concealed and fed him, and fome time 
after conduced him to the fea-fide. His companions were 
lying at anchor there, waiting for the men they miffed, and 
fent the boat to fetch him. His deliverer infilled < 5 i fol¬ 
lowing him on-board the (hip. They were no fooner’iand- 
ed at Barbadoes, but the monfler fold her who had faved 
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his life, and had beftowed her heart, as well as her perfon, 
upon him. To vindicate the honour of the Englifh nation, 
one of their poets has recorded this fhocking inftance of 
avarice and perfidy, to be abhorred by pofterity : it has 
been told in feveral languages, and held out to the deteft- 
ation of all foreign nations. 

The Indians, who were not bold enough to undertake 
to revenge themfelves, imparted their refentment to the ne¬ 
groes, who had ftronger motives, if pollible, for hating the 
Englifh. The Haves unanimouHy vowed the death of their 
tyrants. This confpiracy was carried on with luch fecrecy, 
that, the day before it was to have been carried into execu¬ 
tion, the colony had not the lead fufpicion of it. But, as 
if generofity was always to be the virtue of the wretched, 
one of the leaders of the plot informed his mailer of it. 
Letters were immediately difpatched to all the plantations, 
and came in time to prevent the impending definition. 
The following night the Haves were feized in their huts j the 
molt guilty were executed at break of day ; and this at of 
feverity reduced the reft to obedience. 

They have never revolted fince, and Prcfent fate 
yet the colony hath declined conliderably of Barbadocs. 
from its former profperity. It ftill reckons 
ten thoufand white people, and fifty thoufand negroes; 
but the crops are not anfwerable to the population. In 
the mod favourable feafons, they do not amount to more 
than twenty millions weight of fugar, and* are very often 
below ten millions ; and yet to obtain this trifling produce, 
expences are required much more confiderable than were 
neceflary for double the produce in the beginning. 

The foil of the colony, which is no more than a rock of 
calcareous ftone, covered with very little earth, is entirely 
exhaufted. It is necefiary to make a deep opening in it 
every year, and to fill up with manure the holes which 
have been made. The moil ordinary of thefe manures is 
the varec, a fea-weed which is periodically thrown upon 
the coaft by the fea-tide. The fugar-canes are planted in 
this fea-weed. The natural foil is of little more ufe in the 
growth of them, than the chcfts in which the orange trees 
are put in Europe. 

The fugar which is produced by thefe cultures, hath 
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generally fo little confidence, that it cannot be exported in 
its raw date, but mud previoufly be earthed ; a method 
which is not followed in the other Englifh fettlements, 
although it be not prohibited there, as feveral writers have 
advanced. One great proof of its bad quality is, that it 
is fooner reduced to molafTes than anywhere elfe. The 
droughts, which are fo frequent at Barbadoes fince the 
country hath been entirely laid open, ferve to complete the 
misfortunes of the inhabitants of this ifland, which was for¬ 
merly in fo flourifhing a date. 

Accordingly, though the taxes do not amount annually 
to more than 136,291 livres [5,678b 15s. iod.] paid by a 
trifling poll-tax upon the negroes and by fome other im* 
polls, the coloniils are reduced to a date of mediocrity 
which approaches to indigence. This fituation prevents 
them from leaving the care of their plantations to agents, 
in order to go and inhabit milder climates. It even renders 
them inhuman towards their Haves, whom they treat with 
a degree of cruelty unknown in the other colonies. 

Barbadoes was very lately the only trading polfefiion 
belonging to the Englifh in the Windward iflands. The 
fhip8 coming from Africa ufed generally to put in there. 
They delivered their cargo to one Angle purchafer, and at 
a fettled price, without diflindtion of either age or fex 
in the bargain. Thefe negroes, thus bought in the 
wholefale way by the merchants, were fold in retail in the 
ifland itfelf, or in the other Englifh fettlements, and the 
refufe of them was either clandedinely or openly introduc¬ 
ed in the colonies of the other nations. This great trade 
hath conliderably decreafed. Hence mod of the other 
Britifh iflands have cliofen to receive their flaves dire&iy 
from Guinea, and have fubmitted to the eftablifhed cuflom 
of paying for them with bills of exchange at ninety days 
light. This credit, which was inluilicient, hath fince been 
extended to a twelvemonth, and it hath frequently been 
neceflaiy to prolong it even beyond that term. 

Before this vcvolution, a confiderablc quantity of fpccie 
was in circulation at Barbadoes. The little coin which is 
at prefent dill found there, is Spanifh ; it is confidered as 
merchandize, and is only taken by weight. The tiavy 
which is appropriated to this fettkment confids of a\few 
veflels, which are neceflaiy for its feveral correfpondences, 
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and of about forty (loops, employed in the fifhery of the 
flying-fifh. 

Barbadoes is generally even, and every where fufceptible 
of cultivation, except in a very fmall number of hollow 
ways. It is only at the centre that the territory rifes im¬ 
perceptibly, and forms a kind of mountain, covered up to 
its fummit with plantations equally convenient and agree¬ 
able, becaufe they were all eiiablifhed in times of great 
opulence. The ifland is not watered with rivers, but 
fprings of water fit for drinking are rather common in it; 
and it is interfered from one end to another by very fme 
roads. Thefe all terminate at Bridgetown ; a town badly 
fituated but well built, where the commodities defined for 
exportation are embarked, although it be only a road open 
to feveral winds. 

The colony, divided into eleven pa- Is Barbadoes 
rlfhes, doth not afford one pod where an capable of mak- 
enemy, once landed, could be flopped ; itig a good dc - 
and the landing, which is not podible in fence. 
feveral parts of the coad, is very practicable 
in others, notwithdanding the redoubts and batteries plant¬ 
ed to prevent it. Military men think, that the Cured way 
of fucceeding in an attack, would be to make it between 
the capital and the town of Hole-town. 

This enterprife would require more confiderable forces 
than might be imagined, conhdering that Barbadoes hath 
no regular troops. It is filled with planters of fmali 
ftature, brave and a<£live, accuftomed to military exercifes, 
and who probably would make fcarce lefs refinance than a 
mercenary army. The armament delllncd for this con- 
qued fliould be difpatched from Europe ; if it were formed 
at Martinico, or at any other fctilement fituated to lee¬ 
ward, the Englifh fquadrons which would be in thofe 
latitudes, might block up the port wbae the expedition 
was preparing, or might arrive at Barbadoes time enough 
to diflurb the operations of the beliegers. 

This ifland is to the windward of all the others, and yet 
no great advantage can be reaped from its poiition, con- 
fideird in a military light. It hath only fuch harbours as 
are fit to receive veflels that come to trade there ; and 
though it be lefs expofed to dorms and to huiricanes than 
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the neighbouring latitudes, it doth not offer at any time a 
fecure afylum to men of war, and ffill lef3 during the laft 
fix months of the year, when the lea is more ttmpeftuou r >. 
The mother-country hath thcrcfoie formed no naval cf- 
tablifhment upon it. The national fquadrons aie never 
ftationed there ; and if any of them fometimes appear, it is 
only for a little while. Thus it was, that, in 1761 and in 
1762, during the fine weather in the months of January 
and February, the fleets deffined for the conqudl of Mir- 
tinico and of the Havannah were affembled there. 

Events at An* Antigua, which hath a circular 
tigua . Produc - form, and is about twenty miles long, was 
tions , expences , found totally uninhabited by thofe few 
and importance , Frenchmen who fled thither in 2628, 
of it, upon being driven from St. Chriftopher’s 

by the Spaniards. The want of fprings, 
which doubtlcfs was the reafon why no favages had fettled 
there, induced thofe fugitives to return, as foon as they 
could regain their former habitations. Some Englifhmen, 
more enterpriling than either the French or the Caribs, 
flattered themfelves that they fhould overcome this g*eat 
obftacle, by collecting the rain-water in cifterns ; and they 
therefore fettled there. The year in which this fettlement 
was begun is not exadtly known ; but it appears that in 
January 1640 there were about thirty families on the 
ifland. 

The number was not much increafed, when lord Wil¬ 
loughby, to whom king Charles II had granted the pro¬ 
perty of Antigua, fent over a conliderable number of in¬ 
habitants at his own expence in 1666. It is probable they 
would never have enriched themfelves by the culture of 
tobacco, indigo, and ginger* the only commodities they 
dealt in, had not Colonel Codrington introduced into the 
ifland, which was then reitored to the dominion of the 
date, a fourcc of wealth, in the year 1680, by the culture 
of fugar. This being at firft black, harfh, and coarfe, 
was reje&ed in England, and could only be difpofed of in 
Holland, and in the Hanfe towns, where it fold at a much 
lower price than that of the other colonies. By theynoft 
afliduous labour, art got the better of nature, and brought 
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this fugar to as great a perfection, and t6 fell for as high a 
price, as any other. 

Every one was then defirous of extending this culture. 
In 1741 it employed three thoufand five hundred and 
thirty-eight white men, and twenty-feven thoufand four 
hundred and eighteen negroes. Since that period, the 
number of free men hath been much diminifhed, and that 
of the Haves is confiderably increafed. Their united la¬ 
bours produce eighteen or twenty million weight of raw 
fugar, and a proportionate quantity of rum. This income 
is confiderably lefs in thofe feafons, which occur too fre¬ 
quently, when the colony is afflidled with drought; and 
for this reafon it is very much indebted. 

All the tribunals are eftablifhed at St. Johns, fituated 
to the weft of the ifiand. The greateft part of the trade 
hath been likcwife concentrated in that town. Unfor¬ 
tunately, its port is clofed up by a bar, upon which there 
is no more than twelve feet of water. If the depth of 
water fhould (till decreafe, the navigatois will take in their 
cargoes to the north of the colony, in the road of Parham, 
which is much preferable to the one they now frequent, 
but which is infinitely lefs convenient for the collecting of 
the commodities. 

Motives of great importance fhould excite England to 
prevent, by all poffible means, the decline of fo valuable a 
Settlement. It is the only bulwark of the numerous and 
fmall iflands which that country poffeffes in thefe latitudes. 
They all depend upon Antigua, and upon the Englifh 
Harbour, an excellent port, where the naval forces delign- 
ed for their protection, anchor, and where the fquadrons 
find colle&ed in arfenals, and in well-ftocked magazines, 
the articles necefiary to carry on their operations. The 
maintenance of the fmall fortifications which furround the 
two principal harbours ; part of the pay of fix hundred 
men, intrulled with their defence; the coils occafioned by 
the artillery ; all thefe expences are defrayed by the colony, 
and abforb two thirds of the 272,582 livres [11,3571. 
1 is* 8d.] which it is obliged to require annually from its 
inhabitants. 

This is too great a burthen. In order to diminifh the 
w^ght of it, the aflembly of the ifiand thought of laying 
a tax upon thofe proprietors who fhould refide in Europe: 

4 
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but the mother-country annulled a regulation which was 
evidently injurious to the liberty of individuals. The co¬ 
lony then ordered, that the planters fhould for the future 
have only one white man, or two white women, to every 
fet of thirty negroes. This law, which was adopted by 
feveral other iflands, is not much attended to, becaufe it is 
lefs expenfive to tranfgrefs it, than to maintain free men, 
whofe attendance cannot be compelled. The penalties, 
thorefore, which are regulated for punching the tranfgref- 
fion of this law, are become one of the greateit refources 
of the public trealury of that fettlemcnt. 

Its legiflative body hath fometimes difplayed a remark¬ 
able {hare of courage. The Euglifh iflands have no coin 
which belongs properly to thcmiclves: that which is cir¬ 
culated there is all foreign. The mother-country thought 
it neceflarv to fettle the value of it in the beginning of the 
century. This arrangement was judged to be contrary to 
the intcrefl of the colony, who themlelves fettled it upon a 
higher footing. It was natural to imagine, that parliament 
would annul an adl fo repugnant to their authority. The 
lawyers agreed, if that event ihould take place, never to 
lend their afiittance to any of thofe who fhould have re- 
fufed to accept the coin at the price fixed by the af- 
femblv. 

Another occurrence exhibited, in a (till ftronger light, 
the kind of fpirit which prevailed at Antigua. The go¬ 
vernor, Colonel Park, fetting equally at defiance the laws 
of morality and decency, was unreflrained and intemperate 
in all lhs proceedings. The colony demanded, and ob¬ 
tained, his recal. As he did not feem difpofed to depart, 
feveral of the mod confiderable inhabitants went to expof- 
tulate with him, in the ftrongelt terms, upon this kind of 
difobedicnce. They were repulfed with brutality by Ins 
guards. The people took up arms, and the tyrant was 
attacked in his own houfe, and maflacred. His body was 
then thrown naked into the Ilreet, and mutilated by thofe 
whofe bed he had dilhonoured. The mother-country , 
more moved by the facred rights of nature than jealous of 
her own authority, overlooked an a£l which her vigilance 
ought to have prevented, but which fhe was too equitable 
to revenge. It is only the part of tyranny to excite a re¬ 
bellion, and then to quench it in the blood of the opprefled. 
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Machiavelifm, which teaches princes the art of being feared 
and detefted, directs them to ftifle the victims whofe cries 
grow importunate. Humanity prefcribes to kings, juftice 
in legiflation, mildnefs in government, lenity to prevent 
infurredtions, and mercy to pardon them. Religion en¬ 
joins obedience to the people ; but God, above all things, 
requires equity in princes. If they violate it, innumer¬ 
able witnefles will rife up againft a fingle man at the final 
judgment. 

The council of Antigua doth not extend its jurifdi&ion 
over the neighbouring iflands, which have all their parti¬ 
cular afiemblies: but the governor of Antigua is alfo go¬ 
vernor of the other iflands, except Barbadoes, which, on 
account of its pofition and importance, hath deferved par¬ 
ticular diftin&ion. This governor-general mull pay an 
annual vifit to the places under his authority; and he 
ufually begins his tour by Montferrat. 

This ifland, difeovered in 1493 ky State of the fet- 
Columbus, and occupied in 1632 by the tlcment formed 
Englifh, is only eight or nine leagues in by the Enghjh 
circumference. The favages, who lived at Montferrat . 
peaceably in it, were expelled, according 
to cuftom, by the ufurpers. This act of injuflice was not 
at firit followed with any veiy fortunate circumflances. 
The progrefs of the new fcttlerneut was for a long time fo 
How, that fix and fifty years after its foundation it fcarcc 
contained feven hundred inhabitants. It was not till to¬ 
wards the end of the century, that the population, both in 
white men and negroes, became as numerous as it could 
be in fo confined a poffcflion. Sugar-canes were then fub- 
(lituted to commodities of little value, which had occafion- 
ed their planters to languifh in a flate of mifery. War and 
the elements overthrew, at feveral intervals, the beft-found- 
ed expectations, and obliged the colonifts to contract debts 
which are not yet paid off. At the prefent period, the 
activity of a thouiand free perfons, and the labours of 
eight thoufand flaves, produce five or fix millions weight 
of raw fugar, upon plains of little extent, or in vallies 
which are fertilized by the waters falling from the moun¬ 
tains! One of the difadvantages of this ifland, the public 
exp Aces of which do not exceed annually 49,887 livres 
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£2,0781. 12s. 6d.J is, that it has not one Angle harbour 
where the lading and unlading can eafily be made. The 
{hips would even be in danger upon tliefe coafts, if the 
mailers did not take care, when they fee a ftorm approach¬ 
ing, to put out to fea, or to take fhelter in fome neigh¬ 
bouring harbour. Nevis is expofed to the fame incon¬ 
venience. 

Ancient manners The mofl generally received opinion 
#nd prefent Jiate is, that the Englifh fettled on this ifland 
cf the tjland of in 1628. It is properly nothing more 

Nevis* than a very high mountain, of an eafy 

afccnt, and crowned with tall trees. The 
plantations lie all round, and, beginning at the fea-fide, are 
continued almoft to the top of the mountain ; but the 
higher they Hand, the lefs fertile they are, becaufe the 
foil grows more ftony. This iiland is watered by many 
ftrcams, which would be fo many fources of plenty, if they 
did not in flormy weather fvvell into torrents, wa(h away the 
lands, and deftroy the treafures they have produced. 

The colony of Nevis was a model of virtue, order, and 
piety. Thefe exemplary manners have been owing to the 
paternal care of the firft governor. This incomparable man 
infpired all the inhabitants, by his own example, with a love 
of labour, a reafonable economy, and innocent recreations. 
The perfon who commanded, and thofe who obeyed, were 
all a&uated by the fame principle of the ftri&efl equity. So 
rapid was the progreis of this lingular fettlement, that, if 
we may credit all the accounts of thofe times, it foon con¬ 
tained 10,000 white people and 20,000 blacks. Admitt¬ 
ing even that fuch a population, upon a territory of two 
leagues in length and one in breadth, fhould be exagger¬ 
ated, Hill it will fhew the amazing but infallible ene£l 
of virtue, in promoting the profperity of a* well-regulated 
l'ociety. 

But even virtue itfelf will not fecure either individuals 
or focieties from the calamities of nature, or from the in¬ 
juries of fortune. In 1689 a dreadful mortality fwept 
away half this happy colony. It wa3 ravaged in 1706 by 
a French fquadrou, which earned off three or four thou¬ 
sand Haves. The next year the ruin of this iflandlwai 
ompleted, by the moil violent hurricane ever recorded. 

4 
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Since this feries of difafters, it has recovered a little. It 
contains fix hundred free men and five thoufand Haves, the 
taxes upon whom do not exceed 45,000 livres [ 1875I.] 
and who fend to England three or four millions weight of 
raw fugar, the whole of which is fiiipped ur.der the walls of 
the agreeable city called Charleftown. Perhaps thofe who 
repine moll at the dellru&ion of the Americans and the 
Havery of the Africans, would receive fome confolation if 
the Europeans were everywhere as humane as the Englifh 
have been in this iHand of Nevis, and if all the ifiands in 
America were as well cultivated in proportion ; but na¬ 
ture and fociety afford few infiances of fuch miraculous 
profperity. 

Saint Christophers was the nur- Account of St . 
fery of all the Englilh and French colo- Chrijiophers • 
nies in America. Both nations arrived 
there on the fame day, in 1625. They fhared the ifland 
between them, figned a perpetual neutrality, and entered 
into a mutual engagement to aflift each other againft tl eir 
common enemy the Spaniard, who for a century pall had 
invaded or difturbed the two hemifpheres. Unfortunately, 
by an inconfiderate kind of convention, hunting, fifliing/the 
woods, the harbours, and the falt-pits, had all been Iclt in 
common. This arrangement mixed too many perform to¬ 
gether, who could not be agreeable to each other, and 
jealoufy foon divided thofe whom a temporary interdt had 
united. This fatal palfion created daily quarrels, fkir- 
mifhes, and devafiations ; but thefe were only domeftic 
animofities, in which the refpedive governments took no 
part. Concerns of greater importance having, in 1666, 
kindled between the two mother*countries a war, which 
continued almoft uninterruptedly during the remainder of 
the century, their fubje&s in St. Chriftophers fought with 
a degree of obftinacy that was not to be found elfewhere. 
Sometimes conquerors and fometimes conquered, they al¬ 
ternately drove each other from their plantations. This 
long contefi, in which both parties alternately had the ad¬ 
vantage, was terminated by the total expulfion of the 
French in 1702 •, and the peace of Utrecht cut off all their 
hopds of ever returning thither. 

r it)i6 was no great fachfice for a people who had never 
Vol V. B 
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ferioufly attended to the care of cultivating productions 
upon their domain. Their population amounted but to 
667 white people, of all ages and both fexes, 29 free 
blacks, and 659 (laves. All their herds confuted only of 
265 head of horned cattle, and 157 horfes. They culti¬ 
vated nothing but a little cotton and indigo, and had but 
one fingle fugar plantation. 

Though the Englifh had for a long time made a greater 
advantage of this ifland, yet they did not immediately reap 
all the benefit they might have done from having the foie 
poflefiion of it. This conqueft was for a long time a prey 
to rapacious governors, who fold the lands for their own 
profit, or gave them away to their creatures, though they 
could only warrant the duration of the fale, or grant, 
during the term of their adminiftration. The parliament 
of England at length remedied this evil, by ordering, that 
all lands fhould be put up to audion, and the purchafe- 
money paid into the public coffers. After this prudent 
regulation, the new plantations were as well cultivated as 
the old ones. 

The ifland, which is in general narrow, but very un¬ 
equally fo, may have an extent of thirty-fix leagues fquare. 
Mountains, thick fet and barren, though covered with 
verdure, and which occupy one third of the territory, in¬ 
ter fed it almoft throughout its whole length. From the 
foot of thefe mountains iflue an infinite number of fprings, 
which, unfortunately, are for the moft part dried up in the 
dry feafons. Scattered over the plain we meet with a 
number of agreeable, neat, and convenient habitations, 
which are ornamented with avenues, fountains, and groves. 
The tafte for rural life, which the Englifh have retained 
more than any other civilised nation in Europe, prevails in 
the higheft degree at St. Chriftophers. They never had 
the leaf! occafion to form themfelves into fmall focieties, in 
order to pafs away the time; and, if the French had not 
left there a fmall town, where their manners are preferved, 
they would (till be unacquainted with that kind of focial 
life which is produdive of more altercations than pleafures; 
which is kept up by gallantry, and terminates in debauch¬ 
ery ; which begins with convivial joys, and ends in the 
quarrels of gaming. Inllead of thisjmage of union, which 
is in fad only a beginning of difeord, the reprefentalve 9 
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of the proprietors, who are almoft all of them fettled in 
Europe, the number of which amounts to eighteen hun¬ 
dred, live upon the plantations ; from whence they gather, 
by the labour of twenty-four or twenty-five thoufand 
(laves, eighteen millions weight of raw fugar, which is the 
fined in the New World. This produce enables the 
colony to provide with eafe for the public expences, 
which do not annually exceed 68,145 livres 10 fols [2,8391. 
7s. 1 id.] 

It was at St. Chriftophers, that in 1756 was exhibited a 
fcene worthy of being recounted. 

A negro had, from his childhood. Wretchedcata~ 
partook of the amufements of his young Jlrophes that 
mafter. This familiarity, which is com- have happened 
tnonly fo dangerous, extended the ideas at St. Chrtflo - 
of the (lave, without altering his cha- phcrs . 
ra£ler. Quazy foon deferved to be chofen 
overfecr over the labours and over the plantations; and he 
difplayed in that important poll an uncommon (hare of 
underltanding and an indefatigable zeal. His condudl and 
his talents increafed his favour, which appeared to be un¬ 
alterably fixed, when this director, hitherto fo much be¬ 
loved and fo much diltinguilhed, was fufpe&ed of having 
infringed the eftablifhed laws of the police, and publicly 
threatened with an humiliating punifhment. 

A Have who hath for a long time efcaped chaflifement, 
infli&ed too readily and too frequently upon his equals, is 
infinitely jealous of that diftinftion. Quazy, who dreaded 
(liame more than the grave, and who didnot flatter himfelf 
with being able to avert the fentence pronounced againfl 
him by his entreaties, went out in the midft of the night, 
in order to obtain a powerful mediation. His mafter un¬ 
fortunately perceived him, and attempted to flop him. 
They grappled with each other; and thefe two dexterou# 
and vigorous champions wreftled for fome time with varied 
fuccefs. At length the flave threw down his inflexible , 
mafter, and kept him in that difagreeable fituation ; when, 
putting a dagger to his breaft, he addreffed him in the 
following terms : 

*/ Mafter, I have been brought up with you. Your 
“ pleafurcs have been mine. My heart hath never known 

B 2 
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“ any other interefls than yours. I am innocent of the 
u trifling offence of which I am accufed; but had I even 
u heen guilty of it, you ought to have forgiven me. All 
“ my fenfes are roufed with indignation at the recollection 
“ of the affront which you are preparing for me; and thus 

it is that I will avoid it.” On faying thefe words, he 
cut his own throat, and fell down dead, without curfing the 
tyrant, whom he covered with his blood. 

In the fame ifland, love and friendfhip have been fignal- 
ized by a tragic event, which hath never been paralleled 
either in fable or in hi (lory. 

Two negroes, both young, handfome, robuft, cou¬ 
rageous, and born with a foul of an uncommon call, had 
been fond of each other from their infancy. Partners in 
the fame labours, they were united by their fufferings; 
which, in feeling minds, form a ftronger attachment than 
pleafures* If they were not happy, they comforted each 
other at leaft in their mifery. Love, which generally ob¬ 
literates the remembrance of all misfortunes, ferved only to 
make theirs complete. A negro girl, who was likewife 
a Have, and whole eyes fparkled, no doubt, with greater 
vivacity and lire from the contrail of her dark complexion, 
excited an equal flame in the hearts of thefe two friends. 
The girl, who was more capable of infpiring than of feel¬ 
ing a llrong paflion, would readily have accepted either; 
but neither of them would deprive his friend of her, or 
yield her up to him. Time ferved only to increafe the 
torments they fuftered, without affecting their friendfhip 
or their love. Oftentimes did tears of anguifh flream from 
their eyes, in the rnidlt of the demon ft rations of friendfhip 
they gave each other, at the fight of the too beloved ob¬ 
ject that threw them into deipair. They fometimes fwore 
that they would love her no more, and that they would 
rather part with life than forfeit their friendfhip. The 
whole plantation was moved at the fight of thefe confli&s. 
The love of the two friends for the beautiful negro girl 
was the topic of evciy converfation. 

One day they followed her into a wood; there each 
embraced her, clafped her a thoufand times to his heart, 
fwore all the oaths of attachment, and called her every 
tender name that love could fuggeft; when, fuddeily, 
^without fpeaking or looking at each other, they both 
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plunged a dagger into her bread. She expired, and thef 
mingled their tears and groans with her lad breath. They 
roared aloud, and made the wood refound with their vio¬ 
lent outcries. A (lave came running to their afllftance, 
and faw them at a didance difling the vi&im of their ex 
traotdinary paflion with their kiflfes. He called out to 
fome others, who foon came up, and found thefe two 
friends embracing each other upon the body of this un¬ 
happy girl, and bathed in her blood, while they themielves 
were expiring in the dreams that flowed from their own 
wounds. 

Thefe lovers and thefe friends were flaves. Is it in fo 
degrading a ftation that we fee fuch a&ions a9 mud aftonifti 
the whole world ? If there can be a man who is not druck 
with horror and companion at the greatnefs of this fero^ 
cious love , Nature mult have formed him, not for the 
flavery of the negroes, but for the tyranny of their mat¬ 
ters. Such a man mud have lived without commiferating 
others, and will die without comfort; he mud never have 
died a tear, and none will ever be fhed for him. 

Barbuda, which belongs entirely to Particularities 
the Codrington family, and the circum- concerning Bar- 
ference of which is fix or feven leagues, buda. 
hath dangerous coads. This is perhaps 
the mod even of all the American idands. The trees 
which cover it are weak, and not very high, becaufe there 
are never more than fix or feven inches of earth upon a 
layer of lime-done. Nature hath placed great plenty of 
turtles here; and caprice hath occafioned the fending 
thither of deer, and feveral kinds of game; chance hath 
filled the woods with pintados, and other fowls, efcaped 
from the veffels after fome fhipwreck. Upon this foil are 
fed oxen, horfes, and mules, for the labours of the neigh¬ 
bouring fettlements. No other culture is known there, 
except that of the kind of corn which is neceffary for the 
feeding of the numerous herds, in thofe feafons when the 
padure fails. Its population is reduced to three hundred 
and fifty (laves, and to the fmall number of free men who are 
appointed to overlook them. This private property pays no 
tribute to the nation, though it be fubjeft to the tribunals 
ofiAntigua. The air here is very pure and very whole- 
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fome. Formerly, the fickly people of the other Englifh 
iflands went to breathe it, in order to Hop the, progrels of 
their difeafes, or to recover their ftrength. This cuffom 
hath ceafed, fince fome of them have indulged themfelvea 
in parties of deftru&ive chafe. 

Muff men then be fuffcred to perifh in order that ani¬ 
mals fhould be preferved ? How is it pofhble that fo atro¬ 
cious a cullom, which draws down the imprecation of 
almoft all Europe upon the fovereigns and upon the lords 
of our countries, fhould be fuffered, and fhould even be 
eftablifhed, beyond the feas ? I have afked this queftion, 
and I have been anfwered, that the ifland belonged to the 
Codringtons ; and that they had a right to difpofe of their 
property at their pleafure. I now aft, Whether this right 
of property, which is undoubtedly facred, hath not it» 
limits ? Whether this right, in a variety of circumftances, 
be not facrificed to public good ? Whether the man who 
is in poffellion of a fountain, can reflife water to him- 
who is dying with thirft ? Whether any of the Codringtoa 
family would partake of one of thofe precious pintados, 
that had coff his countryman or his fellow-creature his 
life ? Whether the man who fhould be convi&ed of having 
fuffered a Tick perfon to die at his door, would be fuffU 
ciently punifhed by the general execration ? And whether 
he would not deferve to be dragged before the tribunals of 
juftice as an affaffin ? Poffeffor of Barbuda, thou art the 
affaffin of all thofe whom thou doff deprive of the falubrity* 
of the air, which would have preferved them ; and if this 
circumllance fhould not drive thee to defpair upon thy 
death-bed, it is becaufe thine heart will bid defiance to the 
divine juffice! Haften, therefore, to reeal that fhamelefs 
reprefentative, who, in his concern for a feraglio of mu¬ 
latto women, in whom, it is faid, all his delights are cen¬ 
tered, rigoroufly purfues the execution of your barbarous 
prohibition. 

WretchedJlate Anguilla is feven or eight leagues 

rf the colony of in length, and is very unequal in its 
Anguilla • breadth, which never exceeds two league^. 

Neither mountains, nor woods, nor rivers, 
are found upon it, and its foil is nothing more ttom 
chalk, ■ 
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Some wandering Englifhmen fettled upon this poroua 
and friable rock towards the year 1650. After an obftinate 
labour, they at length fuccecded in obtaining from this 
kind of turf a little cotton, a fmall quantity of millet-feed, 
and fome potatoes. Six veins of vegetating earth, which 
were in procefs of time difcovered, received fugar canes, 
which, in the belt harveft, yield no more than fifty thou- 
fand weight of fugar, and fometimes only five or fix thou- 
fand. Whatever elfe comes out of the colony hath been 
introduced into it clandcftinely from Santa Cruz, where 
the inhabitants of Anguilla have formed feveral planta¬ 
tions. . 

In feafons of drought, which are but too frequent, the 
illand hath no other refource but in a lake, the fait of 
which is fold to the people of New England ; and in the 
fale of Iheep and goats, which thrive better in this dry 
climate, and upon thefe arid plains, than in the red of 
America. 

Anguilla reckons no more than two hundred free inha¬ 
bitants, and five hundred (laves. Neverthelefs, it hath an 
affembly of its own, and even a chief, who is always 
chofen by the inhabitants, and confirmed by the governor 
of Antigua. A foreigner who fhould be fent to govern 
this feeble fettlement, would infallibly be driven away by 
men who have preferved fomething of the independent 
manners, and of the rather favage character of their an- 
ceftors. . 

The coaft of this ifland affords but two harbours; and 
even in thefe very fmall veffels only can anchor. They are 
both defended by four pieces of cannon, which, for half a 
century pad, have been entirely unfit /or fervice. 

The Virgin ifiands are a group of Tortola the only 
about fixty fmall ifiands, mod of them one of the Vir- 
mountainous, dry, and arid, where the gin ifiands cul- 
Spaniards of Porto-Rico were for a long tivated by the 
time alone employed in catching turtle, Englifh. 
which were very plenty there. The 
Dutch had juft begun a fmall fettlement at Tortola, one 
of the bed of thefe ifiands, and that which hath the fafeft 
harbour, when, in 1666, they were driven from it by the 
Bnglifii ; who foon after difperfed themfclves over the 
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neighbouring fmall iflands and rocks. There they lived, 
during near a century, like favages, employed folely in the 
culture of cotton. It was not till after the peace of 1748 
that their indullry was turned towards fugar, of which they 
have lince regularly fent to the mother-country foijr or five 
millions weight. 

Before this period, there had not been any regular form 
of government, nor any public worfhip, at Tortola. Both 
the one and the other have been very recently eftablifhed ; 
and what perhaps was more difficult to bring about, the 
inhabitants have been prevailed upon to pay the treafury 
four and a half per cent, on the going out of their produc¬ 
tions. A prudent adminiftration would have folicited a bill 
to fecure the feveral properties, all, or almoft all, of which 
have been tranfmitted in an irregular manner; and if they 
were juridically attacked, there are few colonifts who might 
not be legally ruined. 

Here then is an inflance, at Tortola, of the government 
being very eager to draw money from the colonifts, and 
caring very little about fecuring their felicity, although it 
would have colt them only a little benevolence, without any 
kind of facrifice. Is it poffible to fay to men in a more 
impudent manner, u You are nothing to us ; you have only 
“ to continue ftill to pay us ; and when you ffiall no longer 
“ be able to do it, you may periffi, you may die ; we care 
i{ very little about the matter ? The concern we take in 
“ your fate is in proportion to the fums you, fupply us 
“ with.” Such inhuman fentiments arc never uttered in 
any place; but dill this is the way in which people think 
and a£t in all parts. Subje 0 ;s are everywhere treated as 
we do the mines, wTch we ceafe to attend to when they 
yield no more ore. it is everywhere forgotten, that, with 
a fmall fhare of juftice and protc&ion, they would become 
an inexhauftible fund. Empires in all parts think them- 
felves eternal, and thole who govern them condudl them- 
felves as if they had not one day to laft. The fame danger- 
that threatens Tortola, does not extend itfelf to Jamaica. 

Deferiptlon of This ifland, which lies to leeward 
Jamaica. of the other Englilh iflands, and which 

geographers have ranked among tire 
greater Antilles, may he forty-three or forty-four leagues'in 
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length, and fixteen or feventeen in its greateft breadth. It 
is interfered with feveral ridges of high craggy mountain#, 
where dreadful rocks are heaped one upon another. Their 
barrennefs does not prevent their being covered all over 
with a prodigious quantity of trees of different kinds, that 
ftrike their roots through the clefts of the Yocks, and attract 
the moifture that is depofited there by ftorms and frequent 
fogs. This perpetual verdure, kept up and embellifhed by 
a multitude of plentiful cafcades, makes a conftant fpring 
all the year round, and exhibits the molt enchanting pro£ 
pe£t in nature. But thefe waters, which fall from the 
barren fummits, and fertilize the plains below, are brackifh 
and unwholefome. The climate is Hill more dangerous. 
Gf all the American iflands, Jamaica is the moft deftruc- 
tive. Men perifh there very rapidly; and although the 
lands have been cleared for two centuries palt, yet there are 
ft ill fome very fruitful diftri&s, even near the capital, where 
a free man would not pafs the night, unlefs in a cafe of 
extreme neceffity. 

Columbus difeovered this great iiland The Spaniard r 
in 1494, but made no lettlement there, dtjeover a - 

Eight years after, he was thrown upon it maica, ana fettle 
by a ftorm. Having loll his (hips, and there . 
being unable to get away, he implored the 
humanity of the favages, who gave him all the afiiftance 
that natural pity fuggelts. But thefe people, who culti¬ 
vated no more land than what was juft lufficifiit to fupply 
their own wants, foon grew tired of fupporting ftrangers, 
to the inanifeft rifle of ilarving themfelves, and infenlibly 
withdrew from their neighbourhood. The Spaniards, who 
had already indifpofed the Indians againft them by repeated 
acts of violence, grew outrageous, and proceeded fo far as 
to take up arms againft a humane and equitable chief, be- 
caufe he difapproved of their ferocily. Columbus availed 
him felt of one of thofe natural phenomena, in which a man 
of genius may fometimes find a refource, which he may be 
excufed for having recourfe to in a cafe of urgent ne- 
cefiity. 

From the knowledge he had acquired in aftronomy, he 
knew there would foon be an eclipfe of the moon. He 
took advantage of this circumftance, and fummoned all the 

B 5 
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caciques in the neighbourhood to come and hear fome- 
thing that nearly concerned them, and was effential to their 
prefervation. He then pronounced with emphafis, as i£ he 
were infpircd : To puntjh you for the cruelty with which you 
fujfer my companions and me to peri/h, the God whom I worjhip 
is going to Jlr'tke you with his moft terrible judgments . This 
very evening you will fee the moon turn rcd> then grow dark , 
and withhold her light from you . This will be only a prelude 
to your calamities , if you objlinately perftjl in refuftng to give 
us food . 

The admiral had fcarce done fpeaking, when his pro- 
phecies were fulfilled. The favages were terrified beyond 
meafure ; they thought they were all loft ; they begged for 
mercy, and promifed to do any thing that fhould be defired. 
They were then told, that heaven, moved with their re¬ 
pentance, was appeafed, and that nature was going to re¬ 
fume her wonted courfe. From that moment, provifions 
were fent in from all quarters ; and Columbus was never in 
want of any during the time he remained there. 

It was Don Diego, the fon of this extraordinary man, 
who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1509, he fent 
thither feventy robbers from St. Domingo, under the com¬ 
mand of John d’Efquimel; and others loon followed. It 
feemed as if they all went over to this peaceable ifland, for 
bo other purpofe than to fhed human blood. Thofe bar¬ 
barians never fheathed their fword while there was one in¬ 
habitant left to preferve the memory of a numerous, mild, 
plain, and hofpitable, people. It was happy for the earth 
that thefe murderers were not to fupply their place. They 
had no inclination to multiply in an ifland where no gold 
was to be found. Their cruelty did not anfwer the pur¬ 
pofe of their avarice; and the earth, which they had 
drenched with blood, feemed to refufe her afiiftance to 
fecond the barbarous efforts they had made to fix there. 
Every fettlement railed, upon the afhes of the natives grew 
unfuccefsful, when labour and defpair had completed the 
deftru&ion of a few favages who had efcaped the fury of 
the fir ft conquefts. That of St. Jago de la Vega was the 
only one that fupported itfelf. The inhabitants of that 
town, plunged in ldlenefs, the ufual conftquenCe of tyranny 
after devaluation, were content with living upon the pro¬ 
duce of fome few plantations, and the overplus they fold 
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to the /hips that pafled by their coafts. The whole popu¬ 
lation of the colony centered in the little fpot that fed this 
race of deftroyers, confided of 1,500 Have?, commanded by 
as'many tyrants, when the Engli/h came and attacked the 
town, took it, and fettled there in 1655. 

The Englifh brought the fatal fources Jamaica con -• 
of difcord along with thftn. At firft the qncrcd by the 
new colony was only inhabited by three Englifh . Events 
thoufand of that fanatical militia, which that have hap - 
had fought and conquered under the penedJtnce . 
ftandards of the republican party. Thefe 
were foon followed by a multitude of royalifts, who were 
in hopes of finding reft and peace in America, or comfort 
after their defeat. The diviiions which had prevailed for 
fo long a time, and with fo much violence, between the tw-o 
parties in Europe, followed them beyond the feas. This 
was fufficient to have renewed in America the feenes of 
horror and bloodfhed which had fo often been adted in 
England, had not Penn and Venables, the conquerors of 
Jamaica, given the command of the iftand to the moft pru¬ 
dent man among them, who happened to be the ofdeft 
officer. This was Dudley, who, although he had fub- 
mitted to the authority of a conquering fellow-citizen, had 
not yet loft any of his attachment to the Stuarts. Twice 
did Cromwell, who had difeovered his fecret fentiments, 
appoint fome of his own party in his itead, and Dudley 
was as often reftored to his office by the death of his 
opponents. 

The confpiracies that were forming againft him were 
difeovered and fruftrated. He never fuffered the fmalleft: 
breach of difeipline to go unpunifhed ; and always kept the 
balance even between the faction his heart detefted, and the 
party he was attached to. He excited induftry ; and en¬ 
couraged it by his attention, his advice, and his example. 
His authority was enforced by his difinterefted behaviour. 
He never could be prevailed upon to accept of a falary, 
being content to live upon the produce of his own planta¬ 
tions. In private life, he was plain and familiar ; in office, 
an intrepid warrior, a ftcady and ftri£t commander, and a. 
wife politician. His manner of governing was altogether, 
military, bec«;ufe he w'as obliged to reftrafn or to regulate 
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an infant colony, wholly compofed of foldiers ; and to pre¬ 
vent and repulfe any invafion from the Spaniards, who 
might attempt to recover what they had loft. 

But when Charles IT was called to the crown, by the 
nation that had deprived his father of it, a form of civil 
government was eftablilhed at Jamaica, modelled, like thofe 
of the other illands, upon that of the mother-country. It 
was not, however, till the year 1^82, that the code of laws 
was drawn up, which to this day preferves the colony in all 
its vigour. Three of thefe wile ftatutes merit the attention 
of our political readers. 

The defign of the firfl is to excite the citizens to the 
defence of their country, without prejudice to their private 
fortunes ; which might otherwife divert them from attend¬ 
ing to it. It ena&s, that, whatever mifehief is done by the 
enemy, (hall be immediately made good by the Hate ; or at 
the expence of all the fubje&s, if the money found in the 
treafury Ihould prove infufTicient. 

Another law concerns the means of increafing popula¬ 
tion. It enads, that every fliip-captain who brings a man 
into the colony, who is unable to pay for his paftage, lhall 
receive a general gratuity of 22 livres 10 fols [i8s. 9d.J 
The particular gratuity is 168 livres 15 fols [about 7I.] for 
every perfon brought from England or Scotland ; 135 livres 
[5I. ns. 6d.] for every perfon brought from Ireland; 
78 livres 15 fols [about 3I. 5s. 7d.J for every perfon 
brought from the continent of America ; and 45 livres 
JTil. 17s. 6d.J for every perfon brought from the other 
iflands. 

The third law tends to the encouragement of agriculture. 
When a proprietor of land is unable to pay either the in- 
tereft or capital of the money he has borrowed, his planta¬ 
tion is fold at a price fixed by twelve planters. The value 
of the plantation, whatever it may be, frees the debtor 
entirely from any further obligation ; but if it fhould ex¬ 
ceed his debt, the overplus muft be returned to him. This 
regulation, though it may be thought partial, yet it hath 
the merit of abating the rigour of the landlord’s and mer¬ 
chant’s law-fuits againft the planter. It is to the advan¬ 
tage of the foil, and of mankind in general. The creditor 
is Icldqm a fufferer by it, becaufe he is upon bis guard ; 
and the debtor is more obliged to be vigilant and htfneft. 
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if he means to find credit. Confidence then becomes the 
bafis of all agreements; and confidence is only to be gained 
by the pra&ice of virtue, 

iTime hath produced other regulations. It was per¬ 
ceived that the Jews, fettled in great numbers in Jamaica, 
made a jeft of deceiving the tribunals of juftice. A magillrate 
imagined that this evil might arife from the circumftance of 
the Bible, which was prefented to them, being in Englifh. 
It was determined that they fhould take their oath in future 
upon the Hebrew text ; and after this precaution, perjuries 
became infinitely lefs frequent. 

In 1761, it was decided, that every man who was not a 
white man could not inherit more than 13,629 livres 3 foh 
4 deniers [about 567I. 17s. 7-id.] This ftatnte was dif- 
pleafing to feveral members of the afTembly, who were in- 
cenfed at the circumflance of depriving affedionate fathers 
of the fatisfa&ion of leaving a fortune, purchafed by long 
labours, to their beloved posterity, becaufe they were not 
of the fame colour. Difputes arofe, and the parliament of 
England took part in them. One of the molt celebrated 
orators in the houfe of commons declared openly againfl 
the negroes. His opinion was, that they were a fet of vile 
beings, of a fpecies different from ours. The teftimony of 
Montefquieu was the flrongefl of his arguments, and he 
read with confidence the ironical chapter or laws upon 
flavery. None of his hearers fufpeded the r^al views of fo 
judicious a writer, and his authority influenced the whole 
Britifh fenate. 

The whole Britifh fenate ! The whole legislative body, 
afiembled to difeufs the interefls of the nation, and to de¬ 
termine gravely upon a motion, which, from its injuftice 
and unreafonablenefs, deferved only to be rejected with 
contempt! And wherefore fhould it not have been deter¬ 
mined that the blacks fhould be entirely difinherited ? If 
their colour gave a fan&ion to deprive them of a portion of 
their fathers fortunes, why not equally to deprive them of 
the whole ? Opinions fo palpably abfurd, fhould have been 
combated by ridicule, and not by arguments : and if even, 
contrary to all probability, this had been the fentiment of 
Montefquieu, of what avail would his authority have been ? 
The Englifh fhould at leafl have made themfekes certain cf 
the true meaning of the author. * 
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The bill was going to be extended to the Indians, when 
one man, lefs blinded than the relt, obfcrved, that it would 
be a horrible piece of Injallice to confound the ancient pro¬ 
prietors of the ifland with the Africans ; and that, more¬ 
over, there were not above five or fix families of the former 
remaining. 

The colony had already acquired fome degree of fame 
before thefe laws had been made. Some adventurers, as 
well from hatred and national jealoufy, as from a reftlefs 
difpofltion and want of fortune, attacked the Spanith {hips. 
Thefe pirates were feconded by Cromwell’s foldiers, who, 
retaining nothing after his death, except that public aver- 
fion which their former fuccefles had drawn upon them, 
went into America in qued of promotion, which they 
could never expeft in Europe. Thefe were joined by a 
multitude of Englifhmen of both parties, accudomed to 
blood by the civil wars which had ruined them. Thefe men, 
eager for rapine and carnage, plundered the leas, and rava¬ 
ged the coads of America. Jamaica was the place where 
the fpoils of Mexico and Peru were always brought by the 
Engiifh, and frequently by foreigners. They found in this 
ifland more eafe, a better reception, protection, and free¬ 
dom, than anywhere elfe, whether for landing, or for 
fpending, as they chofe, the fpoils arifing from their plun¬ 
der. Here extravagance and debauchery foon plunged 
them again iyto indigence. This only incitement to their 
fanguinarv indudry made them haden to commit frefh de¬ 
predations. Thus the colony reaped the benefit of their 
perpetual vicifiitudes of fortune, and enriched itfelf by the 
vices which were both the fource and the ruin of their 
wealth. 

When this dedrucdive race became extincd, by reafon of 
the frequency of the murders they committed, the funds 
they had left behind, and which, indeed, had been taken 
from ufurpers dill more unjud and cruel than themfelves, 
proved a frefh fource of opulence, by facilitating the means 
of opening a clandediue trade with the Spanifh iettlements. 
This vein of riches, which had been opened about the year 
1672, gradually increafed, and with great rapidity, towards 
the end of the century. Some Portuguefe, with a capital of 
three millions [125,000b] of which the fovereign had ad¬ 
vanced two thirds, engaged, in 1696, to furnifh the ftib- 
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jedls of the court of Madrid with five thoufand blacks, 
each of the five years that their treaty was to laft. This 
company drew a great many of thofe flaves from Jamaica* 
From that time the colonills had conftant connections with 
Mexico and Peru, either by means of the Portuguefe 
agents, or by the captains of their own fhips employed in 
this trade. But this intercourfe was fomewhat flackencd 
by the war which broke out on account of the fucceffion 
to the throne of Spain. 

At the peace, the afiiento treaty alarmed the people of 
Jamaica. They were afraid that the South-fea company, 
which was appointed to furnifh the Spaniih colonies with 
negroes, would entirely exclude them from all accefs to the 
gold mines. All the efforts they made to break this regu¬ 
lation, could not produce any alteration in the meafures of 
the Englifh miniflry. They wifely forefaw that the acti¬ 
vity of the affientills would prove a frefli motive of emula¬ 
tion for increafing the contraband trade formerly carried on; 
and thefe views were found to be juft. 

The illicit trade of Jamaica was carried on in a very fim- 
pie manner. An Englifh veffel pretended to be in want of 
water, wood, or provifions ; that her mafl was broken ; or 
that fhe had fprung a leak, which could not be difcovered 
or flopped without unloading. The governor permitted 
the fhip to come into the harbour to refit ; but, for form 
fake, and to exculpate himfelf to his court, he ordered a 
feal to be affixed to the door of the warehoufe where the 
goods were depofited ; while another door was left unfeal- 
ed, through which the merchandize that was exchanged in 
this trade was carried in and out by Health. When the 
whole tranfa&ion was ended, the flranger, who was always 
in want of money, requelled that he might be permitted to 
fell as much as would pay his charges ; and it would have 
been too cruel to refuie this permimon. It was neceffary 
that the governor, or his agents, might fafely difpofe in 
, public of what they had pvevioufly bought in fecret; as it 
would always be taken for granted, that what they fold 
could be no other than the goods that were allowed to be 
bought. In this manner were thegreateft cargoes difpoled 
of. 

The court of Madrid thought to put a flop to thefe 
practices, by prohibiting the admiffion of all foreign fhips 
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into the Spanifti harbours, on any pretence whatever. But 
the people of Jamaica calling in force to the afliftance of ar¬ 
tifice, fupported themfelves in this trade unde* the protec¬ 
tion of the Englifh men of war, by allowing them five per 
cent, upon every article, to the fraudulent introduction of 
which they have a fanClion. 

To this open violation of public order, fucceeded a more 
private and lefs alarming one. The (hips difpatched from 
Jamaica repaired to thofe ports of the Spanifii coalt which 
were leaft frequented, efpecially to that of Brew, five miles 
from Carthagena, and to tint of Grout, four miles from 
Porto-Bello. A man who fpoke the language of the coun¬ 
try was immediately put afhore, to give notice in the adja¬ 
cent country of the arrival of the (hips. The intelligence 
was propagated with amazing fpeed to the moft diftant 
parts; the merchants hadened to the place, and the trade 
began ; but with fuch precautions as experience had,"taught 
them. The (hip’s company was divided into three parties. 
While the fir ft: was entertaining the purchafers, and treat¬ 
ing them with great civilities, at the lame time keeping a 
watchful eye to prevent them from exereifing their inclin¬ 
ation and dexterity in dealing, the fecond was employed in 
receiving the vanilla, indigo, cochineal, gold and filver of 
the Spaniards, in exchange for (laves, quickfilver, filks, and 
other commodities. The third divifion was, in the mean¬ 
while, under arms upon deck, to provide for the fafety of 
the Ihip, and to take care not to admit at once a greater 
number of men than could be kept in order. 

When the tranfa&ions were finiihed, the Englifhman re¬ 
turned with his dock, which he had commonly doubled, and' 
the Spaniard with his purchafe, of which he hoped to make 
as great a profit, or greater. To prevent a difeovery, he 
avoided the high-roads, and went through by-ways, with 
the negroes he had bought, who were loaded with the 
merchandize, which was divided into parcels of a convenient 
form and weight for carriage. 

This manner of trading had been carried on fuccefsfully 
for a long time, to the great emolument of the colonies of 
both nations ; when, as Spain intended, it was generally 
obdru&ed by fubdituting regider-fhips to the galleons. It 
has gradually dlminifhed, and of late years was reduced to 
a very law ebb. The Britifh minillry, widiing to revive it>, 
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judged, in 1766, that the befl expedient to repair the Ioffes 
of Jamaica was to make it a free port. 

Immediately the Spanifh fhips in America flocked thither 
from all parts, to exchange their gold and filver, and their 
commodities, for the manufactures of England. This 
eagernefs was attended with this convenience, that the pro¬ 
fit, of which it was the fource, was acquired without rifk, 
and could not occafion any difputes: but it was to be ex¬ 
pected that the court of Madrid would foon put a ft©p to 
an intercourfe fo prejudicial to their interefts. This was 
the opinion of Great Britain ; and in order to preferve tht 
riches of the neighbouring continent, they laid the found¬ 
ation of a colony upon the Mofquito coafts. 

Whatever may one day be the fate *Cultures ejlab- 
of this new fettlement, it is certain that HJhed at Ja - 
the attention of Jamaica was for too long maica . 
a time, and too much engaged in a fmug- 
gling trade, while its cultures were too much neglected. 
The firft of thefe which the Englifh devoted themfelves to 
was that of cocoa, which they found eftabliftied by the 
Spaniards. It profpered as long as thofe plantations lafted, 
which had been cultivated by a people who made this their 
principal food and their only traffic. The trees grew old, 
and it became neceflary to renew them ; but, either for want 
of care or of (kill, they did not fucceed. Indigo was fub- 
ftituted to them. 

This production was increafmg confiderably, when the 
parliament laid a duty upon it which it was not able to 
bear, and which occafioned the fall of this culture in Ja¬ 
maica, as well as in the other Englifh ifiands. This impru¬ 
dent tax hath been fince fuppreffed, and even the encour¬ 
agement of gratifications hath been fubftituted to it; but 
this tardy generolity hath only occafioned abufes. In order 
to obtain the bounty, the Jamaica people contracted the 
habit of procuring this valuable dye from St. Domingo, 
and of introcucing it into Great Britain as the growth of 
their own plantations. 

The expence the government is at on this account can¬ 
not be looked upon entirely as a lofs, fince it is of ufe to 
the nation. But it keeps up that miftruft, and we may fay, 
that propenfity to fraud, which the fpirit of finance has 
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f ivenrifeto in all our modern forms of legiflation, between the 
ate and the citizens. Ever fmce the magiftrate has been 
inceffantly contriving means to appropriate to himfelf the 
money of the people, thefe have been fludying artifices to 
elude the avidity of the magiflrates. When there has been 
on one fide no moderation in the expences, no limit to tax¬ 
ations, no equity in the repartition, no lenity in the reco¬ 
very, there have been no longer any fcruples about the vio¬ 
lation of pecuniary laws on the other, nor any honelly in 
the payment of the duties, nor probity in the engagements 
of the fubjeCt with the prince. Oppreffion hath prevailed 
on one hand, and plunder on the other ; the finance 
hath extorted from commerce, and commerce hath eluded 
or defrauded the finance. The treafury hath pillaged the 
planters, and the planters have impofed upon the treafury 
by fialfe entries. Such are the manners of both hemi- 
fpheres. 

In the New one there dill exided a few plantations of in¬ 
digo at Jamaica, when the culture of cotton began to be 
attended to. This production had a rapid fuccefs, which 
continued, becaufe it was advantageoufly, and without de¬ 
lay, difpofed of in England, where it was manufactured 
with a degree of dexterity which hath been rather imitated 
than equalled by the rival nations. 

Ginger hath been Ids uieful to the colony. The fava- 
ges who were found by the Europeans in the American 
ifiands, molt generally made ufe of it ; but their confump- 
tion in this, as in every other article, was fo fmall, that na¬ 
ture afforded them a fufficient quantity without the aflifl- 
ance of cultivation. The ufurpers grew paflionately fond 
of this fpice ; they ate it in the morning to fharpen their 
appetite ; they ferved it up at table, preferved in feveral dif¬ 
ferent ways ; they ufed it after meals to facilitate digellion, 
and at fea as an antidote againlt the feurvy. The Old 
World adopted thetafteof the New ; and this lalted till the 
price of pepper, which had for a long while been extremely 
nigh, was reduced. Ginger then fell info a kind of con¬ 
tempt ; and its culture was dropped almoft everywhere, ex¬ 
cept at Jamaica. 

This ifland produces and fells another fpice, improperly 
called Jamaica pepper. The tree which bears it is a kind 
of myrtle, which commonly grows upon the mountains, 
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and rifes to the height of more than thirty feet. It is very 
ftraight, moderately thick, and covered with a greyilb, 
fmooth, and (hining bark. Its leaves, which have a pleaf- 
ant fmell, refemble, in form and difpofition, thofe of the 
laurel ; and the branches are terminated by clutters of 
flowers entirely fimilar to thofe of the common myrtle. 
The fruit by which they are fucceeded is a fmall berry, 
fomewhat larger than that of the juniper. Thefe berries 
are gathered green, and fpread in the fun to dry. They 
turn brown, and acquire a fpicy fmell, which in England 
hath given the name of all-fpice to this pimento. It is 
very ufeful to ftrengthen cold ttomachs *, but what is this 
advantage compared with all thofe that are obtained from 
fugar ? 

The art of managing this culture was unknown in Ja¬ 
maica till the year 1668. It was brought thither by fome 
inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them was poflefled of 
every requiflte for that kind of produce that depends on 
man. His name was Thomas Modiford. His capital, to¬ 
gether with his fkill and adivity, enabled him to clear an 
immenfe trad of land, and raifed him in time to the go¬ 
vernment of the colony ; yet neither could the view of his 
fortune, nor his urgent folicitations, prevail upon men, who 
were moft of them accuftomed to the idlenefs of a military 
life, to apply to the labours of cultivation. Twelve hun¬ 
dred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1760 from Surinam, 
which had juft been ceded to the Dutch, proved more 
tradable. Neceility infpired them with refolution ; and 
their example excited emulation, which was kept up by the 
quantity of money conftantly poured into the ifland by the 
freebooters. Great part of it was employed in ereding 
buildings, purchasing flaves, implements of hufbandry, and 
furniture neceflary for the riling plantations. In procefs of 
time, Jamaica exported great quantities of fugar, of an 
inferior kind, indeed, to that which was made in moft of 
the other colonies, but the rum of which was exceedingly 
fuperior. 

The coffee-tree profpered in the Dutch and French fet- 
tlements in the New World, before the Englifti thought 
of appropriating it to themfelves; and, indeed, Jamaica 
was the only Britifh ifland which thought proper to adopt 
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it, but it never carried the cultivation of it as far as the 

rival nations. 

It was a generally received opinion in 1756, that Jamai¬ 
ca had attained the greateft degree of profperity of which 
it was fufceptible. An illand, inhabited duringawhole 
century by an adiveand enlightened people, into which the 
riches of Mexico and Peru had been conveyed without in¬ 
terruption, by piracy, and by a fraudulent commerce, and 
in which no circumftance necefTary for cultivation had ever 
been wanting: an ifland, to which navigators muft have 
been conltautly attracted, by the fafety of the coafts, and 
by the excellence of the harbours; and the productions of 
which had always been in great requell throughout all 
Europe: fuch a fettlement mult have appeared, even to the 
molt thinking perl'ons, to have made all the progrefs of 
which nature had rendered it fufceptible. 

Thi‘3 illufion, fo reafonably adopted, was difiipated by a 
war, which will for ever render this period memorable. A 
calamity, which fometimes overturns ftates, and always ex- 
haufts them, became a fource of wealth to Jamaica. The 
Englilh merchants, enriched with the fpoils of an enemy, 
conquered and fugitive on all Tides, found themfelves en¬ 
abled to advance confiderable Turns, and to grant a long cre¬ 
dit to the planters. The colonilts themfelves, animated by 
the difeouragement of the French colonilts, whofe labours 
had till that time been fo fortunate, eagerly availed them- 
felves of the means which were put in their hands by thefe 
unexpected events. Peace did not check the impulfe they 
had received. This rapid increafe of adivity hath conti¬ 
nued, and the productions of the colony are nearly one 
third more confiderable than they were thirty years ago. 

Prefent fiate of The whole illand may contain about 

Jamaica , confi* three millions eight hundred thoufand 
dcred in every acres of land, of which, according to the 
point of view* information of a judicious and lludious 
man, who hath for a long time governed 
the colony, one million feven hundred twenty-eight thou¬ 
fand four hundred and thirty-one acres are taken up by 
mountains, rocks, lakes, moraffes, rivers, and other places, 
which are unavoidably loll to the purpofes of every ufeful 
labour. Government hath fucceflively granted one snillion 
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fix hundred and feventy-one thoufand five hundred and fix- 
ty-nine acres, which are cleared, or capable of beine fo. 
There dill remain four hundred thoufand ta bedifpofea of, 
which want nothing but men and means to cultivate them. 
In 1658 Jamaica reckoned four thoufand fire hundred 
white perfons, and fourteen hundred /laves ; in 1670, feven 
thoufand five hundred white men, and eight thoufand 
fiaves; in 1734, feven thoufand fix hundred and forty-four 
white men, and eighty-fix thoufand five hundred and forty- 
fix fiaves ; in 1746, ten thoufand white men, and one hun¬ 
dred and twelve thoufand four hundred and twenty-eight 
fiaves ; in 1768, feventeen thoufand nine hundred and for- 
ty-feven white men , and one hundred and fixty-fix thou¬ 
fand nine hundred and fourteen fiaves; in 1775, eighteen 
thoufand five hundred white perfons, three thoufand feven 
hundred blacks, or free mulattoes, and one hundred and 
ninety thoufand nine hundred and fourteen fiaves. One 
hundred and ten thoufand of thefe unfortunate people are 
placed on fix hundred and fourfeore fugar plantations; the 
remainder is employed in lefs valuable cultures, carried on in 
fourteen hundred and fixty habitations, in navigation, in 
domeflic fervices, and in other labours of primary necefllty. 

The public expences of the colony amount annually to 
817,750 livres [34,073k 8s. 4d.] Thefe expences are fup- 
plied by duties upon houfes, upon the feveral productions 
of the foil, upon foreign liquors, and by a poll-tax upon 
the negroes, which, in extraordinary cafes, is doubled. 
The perfons appointed, in the nineteen parifhes, to levy 
thefe taxes, which are decreed by the general aflembiy, 
have obtained two and a half per. cent as a reward for their 
trouble; and the receiver-general retains five per cent, for 
himfelf. 

The fpecie which is commonly circulated in the ifiand 
doth not exceed 954,041 livres [39,751k 14s. 2d.] This 
is more than fufficient, iince it is only uied in the more mi¬ 
nute details of trade. The fiaves brought from Africa, 
the merchandize lent from Europe, all things which are 
of great value, are paid by bills of exchange payable in 
London, or in fome other Briti/h port, where the colonifts 
fend their commodities on their own account. 

The profit arifing from thefe productions is not deftined 
entirely for the ince/Tant wants of Jamaica. A great part 
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of it is intended for the difcharge of the debts, which an 
immoderate luxury, and accumulated misfortunes, have 
obliged the inhabitants fucceffively to contra#. Thefe en¬ 
gagements, as far as we can judge of them, amount to 
two thirds of the apparent riches of the colony. The great- 
eft number of the creditors are fettled in England; the 
others arc merchants temporarily fettled in the ifland, 
among whom are reckoned a great many Jews. May thefe 
people, who were (laves at firft, afterwards conquerors, and 
then difgraced for the fpace of twenty centuries, one day 
attain the legal poffeffion of Jamaica, or of fome other rich 
ifland in the New World ? May they colled all their chil¬ 
dren there, and bring them up in peace to culture and com¬ 
merce, fheltered from that fanaticifm which rendered them 
odious to the world, and from that perfection which hath 
punifhed their errors with too much rigour! May the Jews 
live free, unmolefted, and happy, in fome corner of the 
world ; fince, by the ties of humanity, they are our bre¬ 
thren, and our fathers in the tenets of religion ! 

The colony, at prefent, fends annually to the mother- 
country eight hundred thoufand quintals of fugar, which, 
at the rate of 40 livres [il. 13s. 4d.] the quintal, produce 
32,000,000 livres C I >333»333^- 6s. 8d.] four million gal¬ 
lons of rum, which, at the rate of 1 livre 10 fols [is. 3d.] 
the gallon, produce 6,0OO,oool. livres [250,000!,] three 
hundred thoufand gallons of molafTes, which, at the rate 
of 10 fols [5d.] the gallon, produce 150,000 livres, 
[6,250!.] fix thoufand quintals of cotton, which, at the rate 
of 150 livres [ 61 - 5s.] the quintal, produce 900,000 livres 
[37,5001.] fix thoufand quintals of pimento, which, at the 
rate of 42 livres [il. 6s. 8d.] the quintal, produce 252,000 
livres [10,500k] eighteen thoufand quintals of coffee, 
which, at the rate of: 50 livres [2I. is. 8d.] the quintal, 
produce 900,000 livres [37*500!.] three thoufand quintals 
of ginger, which, at the rate of 70 livres [2I. 18s. 4d.] 
the quintal, produce 210,000 livres [8,750!.] and to the 
amount of 400,000 livres [16,6661. 13s. 4d.] in wood for 
inlaying. All thefe fums united, make the produce of Ja¬ 
maica amount to 40,812,000 livres [1,700,5001.] 

The veffels deftined for their exportation are very nume¬ 
rous, but are only of the burthen of one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred tons. » 
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A (mall number of thefe vefiels take up their cargoes at 
the harbour of Morant Point, which might be confulered 
as a good harbour, were it more eafy of accefs. This road, 
fituated in the fouthern part of the ifland, is only defended 
•by an ill-conftru&ed battery, improperly placed. Twelve 
men, commanded by a ferjeant, are continually on guard 
there. Not far off is a bay of the fame name, more con- 
venient, and more frequented by navigators. 

The coaft: affords no other anchorage, urilefs for very 
fmall boats, till the fhips arrive at Port Royal, where half of 
the produ&ions of the colony deftined for Europe are em¬ 
barked. 

At a greater diftance is the old harbour, which is com¬ 
monly well frequented. The neighbouring planters have 
often refolved to conftruft fome works there, to protect the 
vefiels which may take in their cargoes at this place, againfl 
fmall privateers. This expenfive project appears to be en¬ 
tirely laid afide. It hath been at length underfto®d that 
the difficulty of entrance would always be the belt de¬ 
fence. 

The bay of the Black river would require a good bat¬ 
tery. It might be cre&ed without much expence, and 
would enfure the fafety of a great number of fmall fhips 
that frequent it. 

Savanna la Mar hath never much water, and its entrance 
is everywhere embarrafied with fhoals and funken rocks. It 
is the word: harbour of the colony ; and yet it is become 
the ftaple of a confiderable trade, fince the neighbouring 
territory hath been cleared. Formerly its inhabitants were 
defirous of furrounding themfelves with fortifications. 
Thefe works were forfaken, after more than one thoufand 
crowns [12,500b] had been expended upon them. No¬ 
thing remains of thefe labours but a heap of ruins. 

The ifland hath upon its weftern coaft, which is very 
narrow, only one harbour, and that is Port Orange, where 
leven or eight vefiels take in their cargoes annually. 

The firfl harbour to the north is that of St. Lucia. It 


ie fpacious and fafe, and defended by a fort, capable of 
making fome reliftance, if it were repaired, and if the ar- 
tillery were put into a ftate fit for fervice. A fmall garri- 
fon is always kept there. 

Eight or nine leagues further, is the excellent bay of 
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Montego, The fifth part of the produdlions of the colony 
is embarked in the fmall town of Barnet-town, defended by 
a battery of ten guns. 

The entrance of Port St. Ann is rendered difficult by 
ffioals. It fcarce receives annually fifteen or fixtecn veflels. 

Port Antonio is one of the fafeft harhours, but not one 
of the moft frequented, of the ifiand. Its fort is guarded 
by a detachment commanded by an officer. 

The eadern coall hath no other harbour than the Man- 
chineel. Its anchorage is good, but in the neighbouring 
latitudes the fca is always violently agitated by the eallerly 
winds. This is the fpot molt expofed to invalions, and the 
battery of ten guns, which hath been con(lru£ted there, 
would not (belter it from danger, if its riches were more con- 
fiderable. The whole defence of the colony is properly 
fixed at Port Royal. 

Means which Thi Englifh had no fooncr made them- 
Jamaica hath felves matters of Jamaica, than they at- 
t§ preferve her - tended to the rendering of this conqueifc 
felf from inva- ufeful, and to the fecuring of the pofief- 
Jion . lion of it. The cultures undertaken by 

the Spaniards, and the advantages of a 
fafe, immenfe, and convenient harbour, prudently inclined 
them to fix their views upon Port F^oyal. The town they 
built there, though placed in the midll of fands, upon a 
very narrow neck of land, though deprived by nature of 
water fit for drinking, and of all the other fuppoits of life, 
became a famous city in lefs than thirty years. 

This fplendour was owing to a conftant and quick circu¬ 
lation of trade, formed by the commodities of the ifiand, 
the captures of the freebooters, and the trade opened with 
the neighbouring continent. There have been few llaples 
upon the face of the globe, where the thit fl of wealth and 
pleafure had united more opulence and more corruption. 

One moment deftroyed, on the 27th of June 1692, this 
beautiful appearance. The fky, which was clear and l'e- 
rene, grew obfeured and red throughout the whole extent 
of Jamaica. A rumbling noife was heard under ground, 
spreading from the mountains to the plain ; the rocks were 
fplit; huls came clofe together ^ infe&ious lakes appeared 
on the fpots where whole mountains had been fwallowed 
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up ; immenfe forefts were removed feveral miles from the 
place where they flood ; the edifices difappeared, being 
cither funk into the caverns of the earth, or overturned. 
Thirteen thoufand lives were loft by this dreadful earth¬ 
quake, and three thoufand by a contagious diftemper that 
broke out fgffjffr fter. It is faid, that fince this cataftrophe, 
the climatMHpIfr &> fine, the air not fo pure, nor the foil 
fo fruitful,was before. This terrible phenomenon 
fhould have taught the Europeans not to truft to the poffef- 
fion of a world that trembles under their feet, and feems to 
flip out of their rapacious hands. 

In this general overthrow, Port Royal beheld buried in 
the incenfed waves, or thrown at a diilance upon defolate 
.coafts, the numerous (hips, the proud flags which rendered 
her fo vain. The city ltfelf was deftroyed and overflown. 
In vain was it attempted to rebuild the town upon its 
ruins; thefe labours were all fruitlefs. The rifing walls 
were again blown down by a hurricane. Port Royal, like 
Jerufalem, could never be rebuilt. The earth feemed only 
diggedto fwallow it up anew. By a Angularity which baf¬ 
fles all human efforts and reafonings to account for, the only 
houfes that were left handing, after this frefh fubverfion, 
were fituated at the extremity of a point of land extremely 
narrow, which advances feveral miles in the fea; as if the 
inconftant ocean had afforded a folid foundation to edifices 
which the firm ground feemed to caff off. 

The inhabitants of Port Royal, difeouraged by thefe 
repeated calamities, retired to Kingfton, which is fituated 
in the fame bay. By their induftry and activity, this town, 
which till then had been obfeure, foon became a pleafant 
and flourifhing city. Trade is even gradually become more 
animated here, than it ever was at any period in any of the 
marts to which it hath fucceeded ; becaufe the colony hath 
gained more by the increafe of its cultures, than it hath loft 
by the decreafe of its fmuggling trade. 

Yet Port Royal had never been, and Kingfton did not 
become, the capital of the ifland. St. Yago de la Vega, 
which the Englifti have named Spanifhtown, continued Sill 
to enjoy this ufeful prerogative. This town, built by the 
Spaniards, at the diftance of fome leagues from the fea, 
upon the river Cobra, the moft confiderable one of the coun- 
try^hough not navigable, was the feat of the legiflative 
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body, the refidence of the governor-general, the place 
where the courts of juftice were holden, and, confequently, 
that where the richeft planters dwelt. 

Admiral Knowles judged that this arrangement was con¬ 
trary to the public good ; and in 1756, he califed it to be 
decided by’the general aflemblv, that all th d a ffa irs, and all 
the powers of adminidration, (hould be unSIJBfc'Kingfton. 
Perfonal hatred againft the projedlor of this the harffi- 

nefs of the meafures he employed to carry it into execu¬ 
tion ; the attachment mod people are apt to take for places 
as well as things; numberlefs private interefts that muft 
neceflarily be affected by this alteration ; all thefe caufes 
raifed in the minds of feveral of the colonids, unfurmount- 
able objections to a plan, which was indeed liable to fome 
inconveniencies, but which was founded on unanfwerable 
reafons, and offered great advantages. The obltacles with 
which the opponents embarrafled the new fyftem, did not 
put a (lop to the meafures of government. This was even 
the time they chofe for repairing Fort Charles, which 
ferves as a citadel to Port Royal, and for increaling, on the 
other fide of the bay, the very well executed fortifications 
of Mofquito point, which command the canal through 
which the veffels dedined for Kingdon mud pafs. If, in- 
flead of entering the bay, the enemy fhould wi(h to land 
to the north of the new capital, they would be dopped in 
their march by Zock, a fort condruCled with (kill, and 
maintained with care, in a very narrow defile, at the dis¬ 
tance of a league from the city. Among thefe different 
works, and in fome other lefs impoitant poif.s, two regi¬ 
ments are ufually didributed. They receive pay from the 
mother-country : but the colony adds to it a daily gratuity 
of 12 fols [6d.] for every foldier, and a double gratuity 
for every officer. If thefe troops were as well as they are ill 
difeiplined, they would not preferve the ifland from in- 
vafion, and would foon be reduced to capitulate to a naval 
force fupeiior to that which might be dedined to fupport 
them. 

If Jamaica could even be preferved from the calamities of 
a foreign invafion, it would no lefs be expofed to domedic 
dangers, dill more alarming. 

When the Spaniards were compelled to cede Jamaica to 
the Englifh, they left there a number of negroes and mulat- 
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toes, who, tired of their flavery, took a refolution to retire 
into the mountains, there to preferve that liberty which 
they had recovered by the expulfion of their tyrants. Hav¬ 
ing entered into fome agreements neceffary to prefeve their 
union, they planted maize and cocoa, in the moll inaccef- 
fible places of their retreat; but the impofiibility of fubfift- 
ing till harveft, obliged them to come down into the plain 
to pillage for fuftenance. The conquerors bore this plun¬ 
der the more impatiently, as they had nothing to fpare ; 
and declared war againft them. Many were maflacred ; 
the greater part fubmitted ; and only fifty or fixty fled 
back to the rocks, there to live or die in freedom. 

Policy, which fees every thing, but is never moved by 
compaflion, thought it neceffary utterly to exterminate or 
reduce this handful of fugitives, who had efcaped from fla¬ 
very or carnage ; but the troops, who were either perifhing 
or exhaufied with fatigue, were averfe from this deftrudlive 
fcheme, which mult have occafioned the effufion of more 
blood. It was therefore dropt, for fear of a revolt. This 
condefcenfion was attended with fatal confequences. All 
the Haves, grown defperate by the hardfhips they under¬ 
went, or by the dread of panilhment, foon fought an afy- 
lum in the woods, where they were lure of meeting with 
companions ready to alfiil them. The number of fugitives 
increafed daily. In a Ihort time they deferted by troops* 
after having maffacred their mailers, and plundered and fet 
lire to the habitations. In vain were adtive partizans fent 
out againll them ; to whom a reward of 900 livres [37I. 
ios.] was offered for the head of every negro they fhould 
bring. This feveiity produced no alteration, and the de- 
fertion only became the more general. 

The rebels grow more daring as their numbers increafed. 
Till the year 1690, they had only fled ; but, when they 
thought themfelves llrong enough to attack, they fell upon 
the iinglifh plantations, in feparate bands, and committed 
horrid ravages. 111 vain were they driven back to their 
mountains with lofs ; in vain were forts eredled and garrif- 
oned at proper dillances, to prevent their inroads; not- 
withflanding thefe precautions, they renewed their depre- 
ations from time to time. The refentment which the vio- 
olation of the rights of nature by barbarous policy excited 
in the^e blacky infpired them with fuch fury, that the white 
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people who had bought them, in order, as they faid, to 
cut off the root of the evil, refolved, in i 735, to employ 
all the forees of the colony, to deftroy a juilly implacable 
enemy. 

Immediately the military law took place of all civil go. 
vernment. All the colonifts formed themfelves into regu¬ 
lar bodies of troops. They marched towards the rebels by 
different roads. One party undertook to attack the town 
of Nauny, which the blacks themfelves had built in the 
Blue mountains. With cannon, a town built without regu- 
Jarity and defended without artillery, was foon deftroyed ; 
but the fuccefs of the other enterprifes was frequently 
doubtful, fometimes attended with much lofs. The (laves, 
more elated by one triumph than difcouraged by ten de¬ 
feats, were proud of confidering their former tyrants merely 
as enemies they were to contend with. If they were beat¬ 
en, they had at lead fome revenge. Their blood was at 
lead mixed with that of their barbarous mafters. They 
rufhed againft the fword of the European, to plunge a dag¬ 
ger into his bread. At laft, overpowered by numbers, or 
by the dexterity of their antagonists, the fugitives intrench¬ 
ed themfelves in inaccefiible places, where they difperfed in 
fmall bands, fully determined never to ftir out ; and well 
affured that they fhould never be conquered there. At 
length, after various contefts and excurfions, that laded nine 
months, the Engliih gave up all thoughts of fubduing 
them. 

Thus, fooner or later, will any people, made defperate 
by tyranny, or the opprefiion of conquerors, always get 
the better of numerous, experienced, and even well-difci- 
plined armies; if they have but refolution enough to en¬ 
dure hunger rather than the yoke ; to die rather than live 
in bondage ; and, if they choofe, rather to fee their na«< 
tion extinct than enflaved. Let them abandon the field to 
the multitude of troops ; to the train of war ; to the dis¬ 
play of provifions, ammunition, and hofpitals : let them 
retire into the heart of the mountains, without baggage, 
without covering, without (lores ; nature will provide for 
them and defend them. There let them remain for years, 
till the climate, idlenefs, and intemperance, have deftroyed 
thofe fwarms of foreign invaders, who have no booty to 
cxpefl, nor any laurels to gather. Let them pour^ down 
5 
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upon them at intervals, like the torrents of their own moun¬ 
tains, furprife them in their tents, and ravage their boun¬ 
daries. Laftly, let them defpife the opprobious names of 
robbers and murderers, which will be lavifhed upon them 
by a great people, bafe enough to arm themfelves againft a 
handful of huntfmen, and weak enough to be unable to 
conquer them. 

Such was the conduft of the blacks with the Englifh* 
Thefe, weary of excurfions and fruitlefs armaments, fell into 
universal defpondency. The pooreft among them would 
not venture to accept the lands which the government of¬ 
fered them in the vicinity of the mountains. Even the fet* 
tlements at a greater diftance from thefe rebels, inured to 
war, were either negledied or forfaken. Many parts of the 
iflatid, which from their appearance feemed likely to be¬ 
come the molt fruitful, were left in their uncultivated 
ftate. 

In this fituation was the colony when Trelawncy waa 
appointed governor. This prudent and humane command¬ 
er was fenhble, that a fet of men, who for near a century 
pad lived upon wild fruits, went naked, and expofed to the 
inclemency of the weather ; who, ever at war with an af- 
failant ftronger than themfelves, and better armed, never 
ceafed fighting for the defence of their liberty ; that fuch a 
fet of men would never be fubdued by open force. He, 
therefore, had recourfe to conciliating meafures. He of¬ 
fered them not only lands as their own property, but like- 
wife liberty and independence. 

Thefe overtures were favourably received. The treaty 
concluded with them in 1739, decided, that the chief, 
whom they themfelves fhould choofe, fhould receive his 
commifTion from the Englifh government ; that he fhould 
come every year to the capital of the colony, if required ; 
that two white men fhould conftantly refide with him, in 
order to maintain a harmony advantageous to both nation*; 
and if the colony were ever attacked, he and all his people 
fhould take up arms. 

While Trelawney was negotiating this accommodation in 
the name of the crown, the general aflembly of the colony* 
propofed their feparate plan. In this fecond. agreement, 
the new people engaged to harbour np^norefugitive Haves; 
andihey were promilcd a ftipufe&cd^fum for every deferter 
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whom they fhould inform againfl, and a more confiderablc 
reward for thofe whom they fhould bring back to their 
plantations. Since this fhameful contract, this fmall repub¬ 
lic hath been conftantly declining. It now reckons no 
more than thirteen hundred individuals, men, women, and 
children, diflributed in five or fix villages. 

Whether thefe events infpircd them with boldnefs, or 
whether they were exafperated at the ill ufage they met 
with from the Englifh, the negro fiaves refolved to be free 
likewife. While the flames of war, kindled in Europe, 
were fpreading in America, thefe miferable men agreed, in 
1760, to take up arms all in one day, murder their tyrants, 
and feize upon the government. But their impatience for 
liberty difconcerted the unanimity of the plot, by prevent¬ 
ing the timely execution of it. Some of the confpirators 
{tabbed their mailers, and fet fire to their houfes before the 
appointed time ; but finding themfelves unable to refill the 
whole force of the ifiand, which their premature exploit 
had collected in a moment, they fled to the mountains. 
From this impenetrable recefs they were incefiantly mak¬ 
ing deftru£tive inroads. The Englifh, in their diftrefs, 
were reduced to folicit the afiiftance of the wild negroes, 
whofe independence they had been obliged to acknowledge 
by a folemn treaty. They even bribed them, and promifed 
a confiderable fum for every flavethey fhould kill with their 
own hands. Thofe bafe Africans, unworthy of the liberty 
they had recovered, were not afhamed to fell the blood of 
their brethren : they purfued them, and killed many of 
them by furprife. At laft the confpirators, weakened and 
betrayed by their own nation, remained a long time filent 
and inactive. 

The confpiracy was thought to he effe&ually extinguifh- 
ed, when the rebels, reinforced by deferters from thefeveral 
plantations, appeared again with redoubled fury. The re¬ 
gular troops, the militia, and a large body of failors, all 
marched in purfuit of the fiaves ; they fought and beat 
them in feveral fkirmifhes $ many were flain, or taken pri¬ 
soners, and the reft difperfed into the woods and rocks. 
All the prifoners were mot, hanged, or burnt. Thofe who 
were fuppofed to be the chief promoters of the confpiracy, 
were tied alive to gibbets, and there left to perifh (lowly, 
expofed to the fcorching fun of the torrid zone ; a far i^orc 
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painful and more terrible death than that of being burnt 
alive. Yet their tyrants enjoyed the torments of thefe mi- 
ferable wretches, whofe only crime was an attempt to reco¬ 
ver by revenge, thofe rights of which avarice and inhuma¬ 
nity-had deprived them. v 

The meafures that were taken to prevent future infur- 
re&ions were di£lated by the fame fpirit of barbarity. A 
Have is whipped in the public places, if he plays at any 
game whatfoever ; if he prefumes to go a-hunting, or to 
fell any thing but milk or hfh. He cannot flir out of his 
mailer’s plantation, unlefs attended by a white man, or with 
an exprefs permifiion in writing. If he Ihould beat a drum, 
or make ufe of any other noify inftrument, his mafler is 
condemned to pay a fine of 2 25 livres [9I. 73. 6d.J Thu« 
do the Englilh, who are fo jealous of their own liberty, 
fport with that of other men. To this excefs of barbarity 
the negro trade mull necefiarily have brought thefe ufurp- 
ers. Such is the progrefs of injuftice and violence. To 
conquer the New World, its inhabitants mull doubtlefs 
have been flaughtered. To replace them, negroes mull be 
bought, as they alone are able to endure the climate and 
the labours of America. To remove thefe Africans from 
their native country, who were defigned to cultivate the 
land without having any pofleffions in it, it was neceflary 
to feize them by force, and to make them Haves. To keep 
them in fubje£lion, they muft be treated with feverity. To 
prevent their revolt, the natural confequence of feverity 
and fervitude, thefe men, whom we have made defperate, 
mull be retrained by capital punifhments, by hard ufage, 
and atrocious laws. 

But cruelty itfclf has a period in its own de!lru£live na¬ 
ture. In an inllant it may ceafe. An enemy who fhould 
be fo fortunate as to land at Jamaica, would foon convey 
arms to theie men, who are lull of rancour again!! their 
oppreffors, and only wait a favourable opportunity to rife 
again!! them. The French, not confidering that the re¬ 
volt of the blacks in one colony would probably occafion it 
in all the relt, will hallen fuch a revolution in time of war. 
The Englilh, finding themfelves between two fires, will be 
difmayed ; their ftrength and courage will fail them ; and 
Jamaica will fall a prey to (laves and conquerors, who will 
contend for dominion with frelh enormities. Such is the 
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train of evils that injuftice brings along with it ! It attaches 
itfelf to man fo cloiely, that the connexion cannot be dif- 
folved but by the fword. Crimes beget crimes ; blood is 
produ&ive of blood ; and the earth becomes a perpetual 
fcene of defolation, tears, mifery, and affliction, where fuc- 
c^flive generations rife to imbrue their hands in blood, to 
tear out each other’s bowels, and to lay each other in the 
duft. 

Advantages of The lofs of Jamaica, however, would 
Jamaica for be a heavy one for England. Nature has 

war. Its dif placed this ifland at the entrance of the 

advantages for gulf of Mexico, and made it a kind of 
navigation. key to that rich country. All (hips going 

from Carthagena to the Havannah, are 
obliged to pafs by its coafts; it is more within reach of the 
fcveral trading ports on the continent, than any other 
ifland ; the many excellent roads with which it is furround- 
ed, facilitate the launching of men of war on all (ides of 
the ifland. Thefe feveral advantages are balanced by fome 
inconvcniencies. 

If it be eafy to get at Jamaica by the trade-winds, by 
taking a view of the Lefs Antilles, it is not fo eafy to get 
away from thence, whether We go through the (traits of 
Bahama, or determine for the leeward paiiage. 

The firft of thefe two ways gives the full advantage of 
the wind for two hundred leagues ; but as foon as Cape St. 
Anthony is doubled, we meet the fame wind againft us that 
before was favourable : fo that more time is loft than was 
gained ; and there is alfo a rifk of being taken by the guar- 
da coftas of the Havannah. Tins danger is fucceeded by 
another, which is the fhoals on the coaft of Florida, to¬ 
wards which the winds and currents drive with great vio¬ 
lence. The Elizabeth, an Englifh man of war, would in¬ 
fallibly been loft there in 1746, had not Captain Edwards 
ventured into the Havannah. It was during the height of 
the war, and the port belonged to the enemy. “ I comc,’ > 
faid the captain to the governor, “ to deliver up my (hip, 
** my failors, my foldiers, and niyfelf, into your hands ; I 
“ only a(k the lives of my men.’’ “ I will not be guilty of 
tc any difhoiuuirable action,” replied the Spanifh commander.. 
M Had we taken you in fight, in open lea, or upontour 
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« coafta, your /hip would have been ours, and you would 
“ have been our prisoners. But? as you are overtaken by a 
*f florm, and are driven into this port from the fear of being 
«* /hipwrecked, I do, and ought to forget that my nation 
“ is at war with yours. You are men, and fo are we ; you 
** are in diftrefs, and have a right to our pity. . You are at 
“ liberty to unload and refit your ve/Tel; and if you want 
“ it, you may trade in this port to pay your charges ; you 
<< may then go away, and you will have a pafs to carry you 
<( fafe beyond the Bermudas. If after this you fhould be 
“ taken, you will be a lawful prize ; but, at this moment, 
<f I fee in Englifhmen, only Grangers for whom humanity 
** claims our afiidance.” 

Spaniards ! incomprehenfiblc race of men, tell me, fince 
fuch are your feelings, and fince you can fpeak thus to an 
enemy, delivered into your power by the winds, why have 
you not known how to refpe£l the innocent favage, prof- 
trate at your feet, who adored you ? The reafon of this I 
conceive to be, that Captain Edwards’s (hip was not loaded 
with that yellow dud, the light of which changes you into 
wild beads. Perhaps I have calumniated you ; but l have 
feen you fo frequently below your own fpecies, that I have 
had good reafon for doubting of your virtues ; efpecially 
when you difplay them to me with a charafter of heroifm 
which affe&s and aftonifhes me. I oppofe fufpicions, per¬ 
haps unjuft ones to my.admiration and to my tears which 
are ready to flow,. 

The other way is attended with no lefs difficulty and 
danger. It terminates at a fmall idand, that the Englilh 
called Crooked ifland, which lies eighty leagues off Jamaica. 
Ships that come this way mull commonly drive againft the 
eafteriy wind through the whole paflage, coaft along clofe 
under St. Domingo, in order to keep clear of the flats of 
Cuba, and then pafs the ftraits, between the points of thefe 
two great iflands, where it is very difficult to efcape being 
intercepted by their privateers or their men of war. . The 
navigators coming from the Lucays do not meet with thefe. 
obftru&ions. 

It is reckoned that there are about Revolutions 
two hundred of thefe iflands, all of them which have 
fituatedto the north of Cuba, and mod of happened in the 
whicjl are nothing more than rocks juft Lucayu iflands. 
r ifin£ above water. Columbus, who dif- 
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covered them on his arrival in the New World, and who 
gave the name of San Salvador to that on which he land¬ 
ed, did not make any fettlement there. Neither did the 
Cadilians afterwards fix upon it ; but, in 1507, they car¬ 
ried off all the inhabitants, who foon perifiied in the mines, 
or in the pearl fifhery. This fmall archipelago was entirely 
defert, when, in 1672, fome Englilhmen took poffeffion of 
Providence ifiand ; they were driven from thence feven or 
eight years afterwards, by the orders of the court of Ma¬ 
drid, but returned in 1690, and were again expelled in 
1703 by the Spaniards and French united. The ifiand 
was peopled again by a particular event. 

In 1714, fome (hips richly laden were fwallowed up by 
a dorm upon the coads of Florida. The treafures which 
they contained belonged to the Spaniards, who caufed 
them to be dived for. So rich a prey tempted fome of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. The Spaniards refufed to fhare 
with them, and Jennings, the bolded among them, had 
recourfe to arms, to fupport what he called a natural and 
undeniable right. The dread of being feverely punifhed, 
for havingdidurbed the peace which Europe had for fo long a 
time been anxious to obtain, obliged him to turn pirate. 
His companions were foon numerous enough to make it 
neceffary to multiply his armaments. The Lucays became 
their place of retreat. It was from thence that thefe rob¬ 
bers Tallied forth to attack all veflels without didinftion, 
Englifh as well as others. The nations were apprehenfive 
of feeing renewed, in the New World, thofe fcenes of hor¬ 
ror which had been difplayed there by the ancient free¬ 
booters, when George I, roufed by the clamours of his 
people and by the wifhes of his parliament, fent out, in 
1719, a fufficient force to fubdue thefe pirates. The mod 
determined of them refufed the amnedy which was offered 
them, and went to infeft the coafts of Afia and Africa with 
their robberies. The red increafed the colony which Woods 
Rogers brought with him from Europe. 

This colony may at this day confid of three or four thou¬ 
sand perfons, half of whom are fettled at Providence, where 
Eort Naffau hath been conftrudled, and which hath a har¬ 
bour fufficient for fnsall veffels ; the red are ditlributed in 
the other iflands. They fend annually to England to the 
■value of forty or fifty thoufand crowns [from 5,c#»l. to 
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6,2501.] of cotton, wood for dying, and live turtle; and 
with their fait they pay for the provifiong which North 
America fupplies them with. 

Although the foil of the Lucays cannot be compared to 
that of feveral of the other colonies, yet it would be fuffi- 
cient to afford plenty of fubliflence, by labour, to a popu¬ 
lation much more confiderable than that which is at prefent 
found there, in free people or in flaves. The great negleft 
of its cultures mull be attributed to the firft manners, and 
prefent propenfities, of the inhabitants. Thefe iflands, 
which on one fide are feparated from Florida by the channel 
of Bahama, form on the other a long chain, which termi¬ 
nates at the point of Cuba. It is there that begin the 
iflands called Turk’s iflands, or Caicos, which continue 
the chain as far as towards the middle of the northern coaft 
of St. Domingo. So favourable a pofition for piracy hath 
turned the views of the inhabitants towards a cruifing life. 
They are ever eager to engage in hoftilities, which may put 
the Spanish and French produ&ions into their hands. The 
Bermudas exhibit a more tranquil fcene. 

This fmall archipelago, about three Poverty of the 
hundred leagues diflant from that of the Bermudas . 
Antilles, was difeovered, in 1527, by the 
Spaniard John Bermudas, who gave his name to it, but 
did not land there. Ferdinand Camelo, a Portuguefe, ob¬ 
tained in 1572, of Philip II, a grant of it, which did not 
take effect. The French navigator Barbotiere was fhip- 
wrecked there in 1593, but thought qo more of it after he 
had quitted it. The fhip of George Sommers was broken 
to pieces there in 1609. With the wrecks of this fhip a 
fmall veffel was conftru&ed, which had the good fortune to 
arrive fafe in England. 

Three years after, a company was formed in London to 
people the Bermudas, which were entirely uninhabited. 
Sixty men were fent there, and they were foon followed by 
many more. They occupied at firlt St. George, the one 
of thefe iflands which had the belt harbour ; and in procefs 
of time they took poffcflion of all thofe which were fufeept- 
ible of culture. The land was exaftly meafured, and dif- 
tributed among the inhabitants, in proportion as their fa¬ 
milies were more or lefs numerous. 
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The accounts that were propagated of the falubrity and 
mildnefs of the climate, attraXed colonifts from all parts of 
the Britilh empire. Inhabitants reforted thither from the 
Antilles for the recovery of their health, and from the 
northern colonies to enjoy their fortune in peace. Many 
royalffts retired there, in expectation of the death of their 
oppreffor Cromwell. Waller, among the reft, that charm¬ 
ing poet, who was an enemy to that tyrannical deliverer, 
eroded the feas,. and celebrated thofe fortuntae iflands, in- 
fpired by the influence of the air, and the beauty of the 
country, which are always favourable to the poet. He im¬ 
parted his enthufiafm to the fair fex. The Englifh ladies 
never thought themfelves handfome or well dreffed, nnlefa 
they had fmall Bermuda hats made with palm leaves. 

But at lail the charm was broken, and thefe iflands fell 
into that contempt which their infignificance defierved. 
They are very numerous, and their whole compafs is but fix 
or feven leagues. The foil is very indifferent, and there is 
not a Angle fpring to water it. There is no water to drink 
but what is taken from wells and refervoirs. Maize, veget¬ 
ables, and excellent fruits, afford plenty of wholel'ome 
food ; but there are no fuperfluous commodities for export¬ 
ation ; yet chance has collect’d under this pure and tem¬ 
perate Iky four or five thoufand inhabitants; poor, but 
happy in being unobferved. Their connexions with Eng¬ 
land do not annually exceed 120,000 livres [5,cool.] and 
thofe which they have formed with the American continent 
are fcarcely more extenfive. 

In order to render the circumftanees of this weak colony 
more eafy, it hath been fuccefiively propofed to cultivate 
filk, vines, and cochineal there ; but none of thefe projeXs 
•have been carried into execution. Induftry hath been con¬ 
fined to the manufaXuring of fail cloth, an occupation 
which is naturally conntXed with the conftruXion of thofe 
fmall veffels made of cedar or acajou wood, which have 
never been equalled upon the globe, either for their failing 
or for their duration. 

The principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iflands formed 
a fociety in 1765, the ftatutes of which are, perhaps, the 
moft refpeXable monument that ever dignified humanity. 
Thefe virtuous citizens engaged themfelves to form a library 
of all books of hufbandry, in whatever language they 0 had 
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been written ; to procure to all capable perfons of both 
fexes an employment fuitable to their difpolition $ to be¬ 
llow a reward on every man who had introduced into the 
colony any new art, or contributed to the improvement of 
any one already known ; to give a penfion to every daily 
workman, who, after having afiiduoully continued his la¬ 
bour, and maintained a good character for forty years, 
fhould not have been able to lay by a flock fufficient to al¬ 
low him to pafs his latter days in quiet ; and lallly, to in¬ 
demnify every individual who fhould have been opprefled 
either by the minifler or the magiftrate. 

May thefe advantages ever be preferved to thofe induf- 
trious, though indigent people ; happy in their labour and 
in their poverty, which keeps their morals untainted ! They 
enjoy, in a date of innocence, the benefits of a pure and 
ferene fky, and preferve tranquillity of mind with health. 
The poifon of luxury has never infedled them. They are 
not themfelves addicted to envy, nor do they excite it in 
others. The rage of ambition and war is extinguifhed 
upon their coafts, as the dorms of the ocean that furround 
them are broken. The virtuous man woujd willingly crofs 
the Teas to enjoy the fight of their frugality. May the 
winds never convey to them the account of the events of the 
world in which we live ! They then learn—but, alas !— my 
imagination wanders, the pen drops from my hand, and 
they fhall receive no information from me. 

Such were the podefTions of the Englifh in the Ameri¬ 
can archipelago, when the fuccefies of the war which ended 
in 1763 gave to the domains of that power a conlklerable 
increafe of extent, of which Granada was the richeft 
part. 

This ifland hath twenty one leagues in Granada was 
circumference, fix in its greatefl breadth, JirJl occupied by 
which is from north to fouth, and four the French . 
from ead; to wed. Its territory, though 
very uneven, is in general fertile, and fufceptible of fome 
kind of culture, according to its quality, and to its expo- 
fure, which is not fufficiently attended to. The foil, how¬ 
ever, becomes lefs productive, in proportion to its diftance 
from the coads. The caufe of this, perhaps, may be, that 
thef rains, which are too frequent at the foot of the moun- 
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tains, even in thofe feafons when the reft of the ifland is af¬ 
flicted by droughts, keep the neighbouring grounds, which 
are almoft all clayey, in a date of frefhnefs and moifture, 
which deftroys their richnefs, and confequently their fer¬ 
tility. 

The weftern part of the ifland is watered by ten rivers, 
the northern part by three, the eaflern part by eight, and 
the fouthern part by five. Befide thefe fprings, which are 
all confiderable enough to work fugar-mills, there are fe- 
veral others lefs confiderable, but very ufeful to the coffee 
plantations. 

The neighbouring continent fhelters Granada from thofe 
fatal hurricanes which carry defolation in fo many other 
iflands ; and nature hath multiplied the creeks, the bays, 
and the harbours, which are favourable for the exportation 
of provifions. Its principal port is called BafTeterre, or 
St. George, which would furnifh a fafe retreat to fixty men 
of war. 

Though the French, acquainted with the fertility of 
Granada, had formed, as early as the year 1638, the pro¬ 
ject of fettjing there, yet they never carried it into execu¬ 
tion till the year 1651. At their arrival they gave a few 
hatchets, fome knives, and a barrel of brandy, to the chief 
of the favages they found there ; and imagining they had 
purchafed the ifland with thefe trifles, affirmed the fove- 
reignty, and foon aCled as tyrants. The Caribs, unable 
to contend with them by open force, took the method 
which weaknefs always infpires to repel oppreflion ; they 
murdered all whom they found alone and defencelefs. The 
troops that were fent to fupport the infant colony, found 
no fafer or more expeditious way than to deftroy all the na¬ 
tives. The remainder of thefe miferable favages took refuge 
upon a deep rock, preferring rather to throw themfclves 
down alive from the top of it, than to fall into the hands 
of an implacable enemy. The French inconfidcrately 
called this rock le motif des fauteurs , the hill of the leapers ; 
and it ftili retains that name. 

How was it pofilble that thefe frivolous people could 
lofe, in diftant countries, that vein of pleafantry which 
they preferve in their own, even in the midft of the greateft 
calamities ! They are not a cruel people ; but the natural 
cheerfulnefs which accompanies the Frenchman in tent£, in 
the midft of camps, upon the field of battle, upon a mkt- 
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trafs in an hofpital, where he may have been laid, covered 
with wounds, and of which he is expiring, will fugged: to 
him fome ridiculous exprcffion, which will produce a fmile 
in the companions of his misfortunes ; and this contrail of 
character with fituation will manifeft itfelf in the fame man¬ 
ner among all Frenchmen, and among fome perfons of a 
Angular turn in all the countries in the world. 

They were juftly punifhed for all thefe cruelties, by a ra¬ 
pacious, violent, and inflexible governor. Moll of the co- 
lonifts, no longer able to endure his tyranny, retired to 
Martinico, and thofe who remained on the ifland condemn¬ 
ed him to death. In the whole court of juftice that for¬ 
mally tried this mifcreant, there was only one man who 
could write, and his name was Archangeli. A farrier was 
the perfon that impeached, who, inftead of the fignature, 
fealed with a horfe-fhoe ; and Archangeli, who performed 
the office of clerk, wrote gravely round it, Marque de 
Monfieur de la Brie , confeiller raporteur: Mark of Mr. de 
la Brie, counfel for the court. 

It was apprehended that the court of France would not 
ratify this extraordinary fentence, palled with fuch unufual 
formalities, though dictated by common fenfe. Mod of 
the judges of the crime, and witnefles of the execution, 
difappeared from Granada. None remained, except thofe 
whole obfeurity fereened them from the purfuit of the 
laws. The ellimate taken in 1700 fhews, that there were 
on the ifland no more than 251 white people, 53 free fava- 
ges or mulattoes, and 525 flaves. The ufeful animals were 
reduced to 64 horfes, and 569 head of horned cattle. The 
whole culture confided of three plantations of fugar, and 
fifty-two of indigo. 

The face of things was totally changed towards the year 
1714; and this alteration was effedled by Martinico. 
That ifland was then laying the foundation of a fplendour 
that was to adonilh all nations. It fent immenfe produc¬ 
tions to France, and received valuable commodities in re¬ 
turn, which were mod of them fent to the Spanifh coads. 
Its fhipa touched at Granada in their way to take in re- 
frefhments. The trading privateers, who undertook this 
navigation, taught the people of that ifland the value of 
their foil, which only required cultivation. The execution 
of tvery projed is facilitated by commerce. Some traders 
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furnifhed the inhabitants with (laves and utenfils to ere& fu- 
gar plantations. An open account was eftablifhed between 
the two colonies. Granada was clearing its debts gradu¬ 
ally by its rich produce j and the balance was on the point 
of being clofed, when the war in 1744 interrupted the 
communication between the two iOands, and at the fame 
time flopped the progrefs of the moll important culture of 
the New World. At that time, cotton, cacao, and parti¬ 
cularly coffee trees, were planted ; and during the continue 
ancc of hoftilities, they acquired a fufficient growth to 
yield plentifully. Thele ufeful trees were not abandoned 
after the peace of 1748 ; but the culture of the fugar- 
canes was then pufhed with an eagernefs proportioned to 
their importance. A feries of misfortunes, too much me¬ 
rited, foon deprived the mother-country of the great ad¬ 
vantages it flattered itfelf with from this colony. 

The paffionate defire of premature and unbounded en¬ 
joyment, that malady which hath tainted the government 
of a nation which yet deferves the affection of her mailers ; 
that prodigality which reaps when it fhould fow, which 
deflroys the pall with one hand, and the future willi the 
other, which exhaufls and confumes the flock by anticipat¬ 
ing the income ; that confufion which refult&from the dif- 
treffes any flate mull neceffarily be reduced to, that ha3 
neither principles nor experience, that has power without 
views, and means without conduct ; that anarchy that pre¬ 
vails at the helm ; that precipitation, that caballing among 
inferiors; the impropriety, or total want of projedls ; on 
one hand, the audacity of doing any thing with impunity ; 
on the other, the fear of fpeaking even for the public 
good : this concurrence of long fucceeding evils has thrown 
Granada into the hands of Great Britain, which is con¬ 
firmed in the poffeflion of this conquefl by the treaty of 

1763- 


Events at Gra- Thi Englifh did not make a fortunate 
nada Jince it is beginning. A great number of them re- 
falien under the folved to have plantations upon an ifland, 
Entj/b . of which the higheft opinion had previ- 

oufly been formed 5 and, in their enthu- 
fiafm, they purchafed them for much more than their real 
value. This paifion, which expelled the ancient colohifts. 
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who were inured to the climate, drew thirty-five or 
thirty-fix millions of livres [from 1,458,3331. 6s* 8d. to 
i, 50 C,OO© 1 .] out of the mother-country. This imprudence 
was followed by another. The new proprietors, milled, 
no doubt, by national pride, have fubftituted new me¬ 
thods to thofe of their predeceffors. They attempted to 
alter the mode of living among their flaves. The negroes, 
who from their ignorance are more attached to their 4 old 
cuftoms than other men, revolted. It was found neceffary 
to fend out troop9, and to fhed blood. The whole colony 
was filled with fufpicions. Maflers, who had been under 
the neceflity of ufing violent methods, were afraid of being 
burnt or maffacred in their own habitations. The labours 
declined, and were even totally fufpended. Tranquillity 
was at length reftored, but it was foon fucceedcd by a new 
florm. 

Throughout the whole extent of the Britifh empire, the 
Roman catholics are rigoroufly deprived of the lead influ¬ 
ence in public affairs. When the miniftry eftablifhed the 
Englifh government at Grenada, they thought proper to 
deviate from thefe generally-received principles ; and they 
permitted all the ancient inhabitants, of whatever religion 
thfcy might be, to give their vote in the affemblies of the 
colony. Tliife innovation met with the moll obftinate re¬ 
finance l but at laft parliament, which had got rid of fome 
of its prejudices, declared in favour of the adminiftration, 
and catholics, as well as others, were allowed to attend to 
the common interefls of the colony. 

The predile&ion which George III had fhewn for the 
French, who were become his fubje&s, made him imagine 
that his commands would meet with no oppofition in a fet- 
rlement of which they (till formed the greateft number. 
In this perfnafion, he ordered that the duty of four and a 
half per cent, upon productions on their exportation, which, 
in an excels of zeal, all the Britifh iflands, except Jamaica, 
had very anciently granted, fhould be levied at Granada. 
The power of doing this was difputed with him. The 
caufe was formally tried, and the decifion was not favour¬ 
able to the monarch. 

This triumph elated the minds of the colonifts. In or¬ 
der to accelerate the cultures, they had borrowed large fums 
tram •the monied people of the mother-country. Thefe 
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debts, which amounted to 50,000,000 of livres [2,083,3331. 
6s. 8d.] were not paid at the appointed {ime. The credi¬ 
tors had recourfe to the rigour of the law, which authorifed 
them to feize the plantations that had been mortgaged to 
them, to put them up to public fale, and to exa£t the full 
value of them eight months after. This feverity fpread 
univerfal confirmation. The legislative body of the ifland, 
in their defpair, palled a bill on the 6th of June 17.74, 
which divided the value of the acquifition into five pay¬ 
ments, and which protracted the Jaft payment to the term 
of thirty-two months. The fecret motive of this fingular 
a& was undoubtedly to put it in the power of the debtors 
to bid for their own eftates, and by this contrivance to pro¬ 
cure them delays, which they would in vain have expected 
from the commiferation of their creditors. 

A meafure Co bold excited a tumult throughout Eng¬ 
land. It was generally thought an injurious thing, that a 
very fmall part of the empire fhould arrogate to itfelf a 
right of annihilating engagements contra&ed under the 
fan£tion of a law univerfally efiablifhed, in the good faith of 
trade. This indignation was communicated even to the 
iflands of America, which underftood clearly, that no fur¬ 
ther credit could be expedted, if confidence were not fet¬ 
tled upon a firm bafis. The Britons of the Old and of the 
New World united in urging the fupreme power to repair 
without delay this great breach made in the important and 
imprefcriptible right of property. 

Cultures of The parliament, whatever might be 

Granada,andof the ditlrefs of this valuable acquifition, 
the Granadines . thought in the fame manner as the peo¬ 
ple. 

In 1771 and 1775, St. George was reduced to afhes by 
dreadful fires. The colony experienced other calamities ; 
and notwithftanding this, its produ&ions have increafed 
threefold fince it came out of the hands of the French. It 
is become, under the other hemifphere, the fecond of the 
Englilh iflands. Its new mother-country receives from it 
annually eighteen millions weight of fugar, which, at 40 
livres [ll. 13s. 4d.] the quintal, produce in Europe 
7,200,coo livres [300,000!.] one million one hundred thou¬ 
sand gallons of rum, which, at one livre ten fols [i*>. 3d.] 
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the gallon, produce 1,650,000 livres [68,7501.] thirty 
thousand quintals of coffee, which, at 50 livres [2I. 18. 
8d.] the quintal, produce 1,500,000 livres [62,500!.] 
three thoufand quintals of cacao, which, at 50 livres [2I. 
is. 8d.] the quintal, produce 150,000 livres [6,2501.] 
three hundred quintals of indigo, which, at 800 livres 
[331- 6 s. 8 d.] the quintal, produce 140,000 livres 
[io,oool.] thirteen thoufand quintals of cotton, which, at 
150 livres [ 61 . 5s.] the quintal, produce 1,950,000 livres' 
[81,2501.] this makes in all 12,690,000 livres [528,750!.] 
but in this revenue is included that which the Granadines 
produce. 

There are a dozen of fmall iflands, from three to eight 
leagues in circumference. They do not afford a fingle river, 
and yet the climate is very wholefome. The ground, co¬ 
vered only with thin bufhes, has not been fereened from the 
fun for many centuries, and it may be cultivated without 
its exhaling at any time thofe noxious vapours which gene¬ 
rally attack the planters perpetually elfewhere. 

Cariacou, the only one of thefe iflands which the French 
have occupied, was at firft frequented by turtle fifhermen, 
who, in the intervals of leifure afforded them by their oc¬ 
cupation, attempted fome kinds of culture. Their fmall 
number was foon increafed by fevcral of the inhabitants of 
Guadaloupe, who had been driven from their habitations by 
mifehievous infedls. Thefe good people, afiilted by eight, 
or nine hundred flavcs, employed themfclves with fuccefs 
in the culture of cotton. This fhrub was conveyed by the 
Englilh to the other Granadine iflands, and they even, 
formed a fugar plantation at Bequia, and two at Cariacou. 

T abago, which was acquired by Great The tfland of 
Britain at the fame period and by the Tobago becomes 
fame treaty, is feparated from the Spanilh a Britijh pof- 
ifland of Trinidad only by a channel of fefjion . 
nine leagues over. This poffeflion hath 
ten leagues in length and four in its greatefl breadth. It 
hath a harbour upon its caflern coafl, in which there arc 
twenty-five or thirty feet of water, and another on its 
northern coait, which hath no more than twenty or twen¬ 
ty-five. They are both fheltered from mod of the winds, 
an adtantage which that on the fouth fide doth not enjoy. 
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Among the fmall mountains which occupy the centre of the 
if]and, there is one more elevated, the black and reddifli 
colour of which feems to indicate the ruins of an ancient 
volcano* It is not expofed to thofe dreadful hurricanes 
that are fo deftru&ive in other parts. Polfibly it owe 9 
this ineftimable advantage to the vicinity of the continent. 

Tabago has formerly been exceedingly populous, if we 
may credit fome traditional accounts. The inhabitants 
long withftood the fierce and frequent attacks of the fava- 
ges from the continent, who were itubborn and irreconcil¬ 
able enemies. At length, wearied out with thefe inroads, 
which were inceffantly renewed, they difperfed into the ad¬ 
jacent ifiands. 

That which they had forfakert lay Open to invafion from 
Europe, when two hundred natives of Flcflingen landed 
there in 1652, to lay the foundation of a Dutch colony. 
The neighbouring Indians joined with the Spaniards of the 
iflatid of Trinidad, to oppofe an eftablifhment that gave 
umbrage to both* Whoever attempted to ftop them fury, 
Was murdered or taken prifoner * and the few who efcaped 
irito the woods foon deierted the ifland. 

For twenty years the Dutch forgot a fettlement which 
Was only noted for the difafters of its origin. In 1654 a 
frefh colony was fent there, which was driven away in 
1666. The Englifh were foon deprived of this conqueft 
by the French ; but Lewis XIV, fatisfied with having con¬ 
quered it, reilored it to his ally the republic of Holland. 
This fettlement fucceeded no better than the other colonies 
of that commercial nation that were engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. The motives that determine fo many perfons from 
other countries to go to America, ought never to have in¬ 
fluenced the Dutch. Their own country affords every pof- 
fible advantage for trade, and they have no need to go 
abroad to make their fortune. A happy toleration, pur- 
chafed, like their liberty, with rivers of blood, hath at 
length left the confciences of all men free fo that no re¬ 
ligious fcruples can induce timorous minds to banifh them- 
felves from their native country. The government makes 
fuch ample provifion for the relief and employment Of the 
poor, that none arc driven by defpair to go and dear a fo¬ 
reign land, which ufually deftroys the firft cultivators Ta¬ 
bago, therefore, never had more than 1,200 men, employed 
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in the culture of a little tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and 
of fix fugar plantations. 

The colony was confined to this fcanty exertion of in- 
duftry, when it was attacked by the very fame nation that 
had reftored it to its former rights of pofleflion and proper¬ 
ty, In the month of February 1677, a French fleet, deL 
tined to feize upon Tabago, fell in with the Dutch fleet 
that was fent out to oppofe this expedition. They enga¬ 
ged in one of the roads of the ifland, which became famous 
for this memorable a&ion in an age abounding with great 
events. The obftinacy and valour on both Tides wereuich, 
that the fight ftill continued, when every fhip was difmafted 
and unrigged, and no Tailors left to work them. The ear 
gagement did not ceafe till twelve veflels were burnt, and a 
great number were funk. The affailers loft the feweftfmen, 
and the defendants kept pofleflion of the ifland. 

But d’Eftrces, who was determined to take it, landed 
there the fame year in the month of December. There 
was then no fleet to obftruft or retard his progrefs. A. 
bomb thrown from his camp, blew up their powder maga¬ 
zine. This proved, as it generally does, a decifive ftroke ; 
and the enemy, unable to refill, furrendered at diferetion. 
The conquerors availed themfelves to the utmoft of the 
right of war : not content with razing the fortifications, 
they burnt the plantations, feized upon all the (hips in the 
harbour, and tranfported the inhabitants from the ifland. 
The conqueft of this place was fecured to France by the 
peace that foon followed an a&ion, in which defeat was at¬ 
tended with no marks of difgrace and vi&ory with no ad¬ 
vantage. 

The court of Verfailles neglefted this important ifland to 
fuch a degree, as not to fend a Tingle man thither. Per¬ 
haps, in the intoxication of falfe grandeur, they beheld with 
indifference whatever was merely ufeful. They even enter¬ 
tained an unfavourable opinion of Tabago, and imagined 
it was only a barren rock. This error gamed ground from 
the behaviour of the French, who, finding themfelves too 
numerous at Martinico, went over to the iflands of St, Lu¬ 
cia, St. Vincent, and Dominica. Thefe were precarious 
poffeffion8, and the foil of which was of an indifferent qua¬ 
lity. Could they poflibly hare been preferred to an ifland 
wher® the land was better, and the property inconteftable ? 
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Such was the reafoning of a government, which was not 
then fufficiently enlightened concerning the trade and plan- 
tations of the colonies, to difcern the true motives of this 
diflike the fubje&s had to Tabago. 

An infant colony, efpeciaily when it is founded with 
jflender means, cannot fubfift without immediate afiiftance. 
It cannotmakeany progrefs but in proportion as it finds con* 
fumption for its firft produdtions. Thefe are generally of a 
common fort, are not worth the expences of exportation to 
any diftance, and therefore will fcarce fell but in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and ought infenfibly, and by moderate profits, 
to lead to the undertaking of thofe great cultures which 
are the obje<Sl of commerce between Europe and the Lee¬ 
ward ifiands. But Tabago was too remote from the 
French fettlements, to attract any inhabitants by fuch a 
gradation of fuccefs. Lefs fruitful ifiands, that were nearer 
to their resources, were preferred. 

The low condition into which it was fallen, did not pre¬ 
vent it from attra&ing the attention of England. That 
proud ifland, which thinks herfelf the queen of all others, 
becaufe (he is the molt flourifiiing, pretended to have an 
undoubted right to that of Tabago, becaufe it had once 
been in her poflefiion for fix months. Her forces have con¬ 
firmed her pietenfions ; and the peace of 1763 has jultified 
the fuccefs of her arms, by ceding to her a poflefiion, 
which fhe will turn to better account than the French ever 
did. 

Plan for char- Almost all the lettlements in the An- 
ing the Amcri- tilles have proved fatal to the fir It colo- 
can [[lands . nilts, who, acting by chance in times of 

little experience, without the concurrence 
of the mother-country, committed perpetual blunders. 
Their avidity would not fuffer them to follow the method of 
the natives, who, to abate the influence of a conflant 
fcorching fun, ufed to feparate the fmall parcels of land 
which they were forced to clear, with large fpaces covered 
with trees and fliady thickets. Thefe favages, irifirudled 
by experience, fixed their dwellings in the middle of the 
woods, to preferve themfelves from the quick and danger¬ 
ous exhalations of a ground newly turned up. 

The dcllroyers of this prudent people, being too. eager 
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after their profits, neglected this method as too flow; and 
being impatient to cultivate all, precipitately cut down 
whole forefts. Thick vapours immediately arofe from the 
ground, which was heated, for the firfl time, by the rays 
of the fun. Thefe increafed as the earth was ftirred up 
for fowing and planting. Their malignant particles infi- 
nuated themfelves into every pore and every organ of the 
hufbandman ; who, by hard labour, was conftantly kept in 
a profufe perfpiration. The circulation of the fluids was 
itopped, all the vifcera were dilated, the body fwelled, the 
ftomach could no longer perform its functions, and death 
enfued. Thofe who efcaped thefe peftilential influences by 
day, loft their lives by fleeping in huts haftily run up upon 
a frefh foil, where vegetation was too a&ive, and fo un- 
wholefome, that it confumed the men before it could 
nourifh the plants. 

From thefe obfervations it appears, that the following 
would be the beft plan which could be purfued in the efta- 
blifhing of a new colony. At our firfl arrival, it fhould be 
obferved what winds are moft prevalent in the archipelago 
of America, and it will be found that they blow regularly 
from the fouth-eaft and the north-eaft. If we were at li¬ 
berty to choofe, and met with no obftacle from the nature 
of the ground, we fhould take care not to fix on the lee¬ 
ward fide, left the wind fhould be continually bringing to 
us the vapours of the new-tilled grounds, and infedt, from 
the exhalations of the new plantations, a piece of land that 
might have been purified in time. Our colony fhould there¬ 
fore be founded on the windward fide of whatever country 
we mean to cultivate, Firfl, all the habitations fhould be 
built in the woods, and not a tree be lufTered to be felled 
about them. The woods are wholefome ; the refrefhing 
fhade they afford, a>;d the cool air we breathe in them, even 
in the heat of the day, are a prefervative againft that ex- 
cefiive perfpiration, which is the deftrudlion of moft Euro¬ 
peans, by the drynefs and acrimony of an inflammable 
blood, deprived of its fluid parts. Fires fhould be kept in 
the huts all night, to defpel any noxious air that might 
have entered. This cuftom, which is conftantly pradlifed 
in fome parts of Africa, would be as fuccefsful in Ame¬ 
rica, confidering the analogy between the two climates. 

Aftv having taken thefe precautions, we might begin 
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to cut down the woods; but it fhould be at leaft at fifty 
toifes diftance from the huts. When the ground is laid bare, 
the flaves fhould not be fent out to their work till ten o’clock 
in the morning, when the fun has had time to divide the 
vapours, and the wind to drive them away. The four hours 
loft after fun-rife, would be fully compenfated by fparing 
the ftrength of the labourers, and by the prefervation of the 
human race. This attention fhould be continued as long 
as any lands are clearing or fowing, till the ground was 
thoroughly purged and fettled ; when the colonifts might 
be allowed to fix Jupon it, and be employed without the 
leaft apprehenfions at ail hours in the day. Experience has 
already juftified the neceflity of all thefe meafures. 

Misfortunes The Englifh and their flaves not hav- 

nuhtch the Eng- ing followed the plan we have been trac- 
UJh have fuffer - ing, perifhed in great numbers at Taba- 
ed at Tabago. go, though moft of them came there to¬ 
gether from the neighbouring colonies. 
Enlightened by this difafter, they fettled to windward of 
the ifiand, and death ceafed its ravages. The cuftom which 
the Britifh government have of felling the foil of the iflands, 
and the formalities infeparable from fuch a fyftem, retarded 
the formation of a fettlement, which by purfuing other 
maxims, perhaps lefs prudent, might have been begun im¬ 
mediately after the peace. It was not till 1766, that four¬ 
teen thoufand acres of ground were allotted and divided in¬ 
to fhares of five hundred acres each. New allotments were 
afterwards made, but no planter was ever allowed to pur- 
chafe more than one fhare. 

The ifiand, the foil of which hath been found too fandy, 
is yet inhabited only by four hundred white people and 
eight thoufand negroes. They were flopped in the begin¬ 
ning of their career by ants, who have devoured the great- 
eft part of the fugar canes which have been already planted. 
The forty thoufand quintals of fugar which were gathered 
from thirty plantations have been reduced to one half. 
This void hath been filled up by cotton, the crop of which 
is eight hundred thoufand pounds weight, and by indigo, 
which yields twelve thouiand pounds. St. Vincent hath 
not experienced a fimilar calamity. 
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When the Erigliih and French, who Hifioryofibe 
for fortte years fiacl beert ravaging the favages of SL 
Windward iflaudsi began to give fome Vincent • 
^oriMence to their fettle merits, in the 
year 1660 they agreed that Dominica and St. Vincent 
fhould be left to the Caiibs as their property. Some of 
thefe favages, who tilt then had been difperfed, retired into 
the former, and the greater part into the latter. There 
thefe mild arid moderate men, lovers of peace and filence, 
lived in the woods, in fcattercd families, under the guidance 
of ari old mart, whom his age alone had advanced to the 
dignity of ruler, The dominion patted fucceflively into, 
every family, where the olddl always became king, that is 
to fay, the guide and father of the nation. Thefe ignorant 
lavages were Hill unacquainted with the fublime art of fub- 
duing and governing men by force of arms ; of maflacring 
the inhabitants of a country to get poflefiion of their lands ; 
of granting to the conquerors the property, and to the con¬ 
quered the labours of the conquered country ; and, in pro- 
cefs of time, of depriving both of the rights and the Fruit 
of their toil by arbitrary taxes. 

The population of thefe children of nature was fuddenly 
augmented by a race of Africans, whofe origin was never 
pofitively afeertained. It is faid, that a fhip carrying ne¬ 
groes for fale, foundered on the coaft of St. Vincent, and 
the (laves who efcaped the wreck were received as brethren 
by the favages. Others pretend that thefe negroes were de- 
ierters, who ran away from the plantations of the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies. A third tradition fays, that this foreign 
race comes from the blacks whom tile Caribs took from the 
Spaniards in the firlt wars between thofe Europeans and 
the Indians, If we may credit Du Tertre, the mod an¬ 
cient hillorian who has written an account of the Antilles, 
thofe terrible favages, who were fo inveterate againft their 
matters, fpared the captive (laves, brought them home, and 
reftored them to liberty, that they might enjoy life, that 
is, the common blefiings of nature, which no man has a 
right to withhold from arty of his fellow-creatures. 

Their kindtiefs did not (lop here : for, by whatever 
chance thefe ftrangers were brought into the ifland, the 
proprietors of it gave them their daughters in marriage ; 
and tlje race that Tprangfrom this mixture were called black 
VoL V. D 
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Carib8. They have preferved more of the primitive colour 
of their fathers than of the lighter hue of their mothers. 
The red Caribs are of a low ftature ; the black Caribs tall 
and flout ; and this doubly favage race fpeak with a vehe¬ 
mence that feems to icfemble anger. 

The arrival of In procefs of time, however, fome dif- 
the French at ferencts arofe between the two nations. 
St. Vincent raif- The people of Martinico perceiving this, 
es difputes he- refolved to take advantage of their divi- 
tween the red lions, and raife themfelves on the ruins of 
and the black both parties. Their pretence was, that 

Caribs . the black Caribs gave fhelter to the flaves 

who deferted from the French iflands. 
Impoflure is always productive of injuftice. Thole who 
were fallely accufed were afterwards attacked without rea* 
fon. But the fmallnefs of the numbers fent out again It 
them ; the jealoufy of thofe who were appointed to com¬ 
mand the expedition ; the defection of the red Caribs, who 
rcfufed to fupply fuch dangerous allies with any of the fuc- 
cours they had promifcd them to act againft their rivals ; 
the difficulty of procuring fubfiftence *, the impoffibility of 
coming up with enemies who kept themfelves concealed in 
woods and mountains : all thefe circumftances confpired to 
difconcert this rafh and violent enterprise. It was obliged 
to be given up, after the lofs of many valuable lives \ but 
the triumph the favagcs obtained did not prevent them from 
fuing for peace as fuppliunts. They even invited the French 
to come and live with them, fvvearing fincere friendfhip and 
inviolable concord. The propofal was agreed to ; and the 
next year, 17x9, many of the inhabitants of Maitinico re¬ 
moved to St. Vincent. 

The firft who came thither fettled peaceably, not only 
with the confent, but by the affiftance, of the red Caribs. 
This fuccefs induced others to follow their example ; but 
thefe, whether from jealoufy, or fome other motive, taught 
the favages a fatal fecret. That people, who knew of no 
property but the fruits of the earth, becaufe they are the 
reward of labour, learned with afloniihment that they t^ould 
fell the earth itfelf, which they had always looked upon as 
belonging to mankind in general. This knowledge indu¬ 
ced them to meafure and fix boundaries; and from that in- 
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ftant peace and happinefs were banifhed from their ifland. 
The partition of lands occafioned divifions amongft men. 
The following were the caufes of the revolution produced 
by the fyftem of ufurpation. 

. When the French came to St. Vincent, they brought 
flaves along with them, to clear and till the ground. The 
black Caribs, fhocked at the thoughts of refembling men 
who were degraded by flavery, and fearing that fome time 
or other their colour, which betrayed their origin, might 
be made a pretence for enflaving them, took refuge in the 
thickefl parts of the foreft. In this lituation, in order to 
imprint an indelible mark of diftin&ion upon their tribe* 
that might be a perpetual token of their independence* 
they flattened the foreheads of all their children as foon as 
they were born. The men and women, whofe heads could 
not bend to this flrange fhape, dared no longer appear in 
public without this vilible fign of freedom. The next ge¬ 
neration appeared as a new race. The flat-headed Caribs, 
who were nearly of the fame age, tall, proper men, hardf 
and fierce, came and erected huts by the fea-fidc. 

They no fooner knew the price which the Europeans fet 
upon the lands they inhabited, than they claimed a (hare 
with the other iflandcrs. This riling fpirit of covetoufnefs 
was at firfl appeafed by fome prefents of brandy, and a few 
fabres. But not content with thefe, they foon demanded 
fire-arms, as the red Caribs had ; and at lad they were de- 
firous of having their fhare in all future fales of land, and 
likevvife in the produce of pait fales. Provoked at being 
denied a part in this brotherly repartition, they fori .ed in¬ 
to a feparate tribe, fwore never more to aflbeiate with the 
red Caribs, chofe a chief of their own, and declared war. 

The numbers of the combatants might be equal, but 
their fliength was not fo. The black Caribs had every ad¬ 
vantage over the red, that induftry, valour, andboldnefs, mud 
foon acquire over a weak habit and a timorous dffpolition. * 
But that fpirit of equity, which is feldom deficient in fa-,, 
vages, made the conqueror confent to fhare with the van- 
<imfiled all the territory lying to the leeward. It was the 
only one which both parties were delirous of poffefiing, bt- 
caufe there they were fure of receiving prefents from the 
French. 

The black Caribs gained nothing by the agreement which 
thty themfelves had drawn up. The n. w planters wha 

Da 
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came to the iff and always landed and fettled near the red 
Caribs, where the coaft was mod accelfible. This prefer¬ 
ence rouCed that enmity which was but i\l extingui{he<L 
The war broke out again. The red Caribs, who were al¬ 
ways beaten, retired to windward of the ifland. Many 
took to their canoes, and -went over to the continent, or to 
Tabago ; and the few that remained lived fepatete from the 
blacks. 

The black Caribs, conquerors and makers of all the lee¬ 
ward coaft, required of the Europeans that they fhould 
again buy the lands they had already purchafed. A French¬ 
man attempted to fhew the deed of his purchafe of foffle 
land which he had bought of a red Carib j u I know not,” 
fays a black Carib, 44 what thy paper fays ; but read what is 
4 * written on my arrow. There you may fee, in characters 
44 which do not lie, that if you do not give me what I de- 
4( mand, X will go and bum your houfe to night.” In this 
manner did a people, who had not learnt to read, argue 
with thofe who derived fuch confequence from knowing 
how to write. They made ufe of the right of force, with 
as much affuraroce, and as little remorfe, as if they had 
been acquainted with divine, political, and civil, right. 

Time* which brings on a change of meafures with a 
change of intcrefts* put an end to thefe difturbances. The 
French became, in their turn, the ftrongeft. They no 
longer fpent their time in breeding poultry, and cultivating 
vegetables, caflava, maize, and tobacco, in order to fell 
them at Martinico. In lefs than twenty years, more im¬ 
portant cultures employed eight hundred white men and 
three thoufand blacks. Such was the fituation of St. Vin¬ 
cent when it fell into the hands of the Englilh; and was 
fecured to them by the treaty of 1763. 

SL Vincent falls This ifland, which may have forty 

into the bands leagues in circumference, is mountainous, 
tftheEnglifb. but interfered by excellent valleys, and 
watered by a few rivers. It was in the 
weftem part of it that the French had begun the culture of 
cacao and of cotton, and had made conliderable advances 
in that of coffee. The conquerors formed there fome fu- 
gar plantations. The impoflibility of multiplying them 
upon atv uneven, foil, which-is full of ravines, made them 
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defirous of occupying the plains towards the eaft. The fa- 
vages, who had taken refuge there, refuted to quit them ; 
and recourfe was had to arms to compel them to if. The 
refinance which they oppofed to the thunders of European 
tyranny, was not, and could not poffibly be maintained 
without great difficulty. . ^ 

An officer was meafuring out the ground which had jutb 
been taken pofleffion of, when the detachment that accom¬ 
panied him was unexpectedly attacked, and almoll totally 
deitroyed, on the 25th of March 1775. It was generally 
believed that the unfortunate perfons who had juft been de¬ 
prived of their pofleffions, were the authors of this violence^ 
and the troops put themfelves in motion to deftroy thertfi. 

Fortunately, it was determined in time, that the Carib^ 
were innocent ; that they had taken or maffacred feveral 
fugitive flaves who had been guilty of fuch cruelties j and 
that they had fworn not to flop till they had purged the 
ifland of thofe vagabonds, whofe enormities were often im¬ 
puted to them. In order to confirm the favages in this re— 
folution, by the allurement of rewards, the legiflative bo¬ 
dy paffed a bill to enfure a gratuity of five mo'ides, or* 120 
livres [yl.J to any one who fhould bring the head of a ne¬ 
gro, who fhould have deferted within three months. 

Great Britain hath not kitherto gained any great advan- - 
tage from thefe barbarities* St. Vincent ftill reckons no 
more than five hundred white men, and feven or eight thou- 
fand negroes. Their labours yield n© more than twelve 
hundred quintals of cotton, fix millions weight of very fine 
fugar, and three hundred and fixty thoufand gallons of 
rum. Thefe productions grow upon a very light kind of 
foil, and which for that reafon, it is thought, will be foon 
exhaulled* This is an opinion generally received in AmC- 
rica'f and it will be proper to examine whether it be well 
founded. 

Undoubtedly, the rains which fall in torrents upon a 
broken country, mud more readily carry away a fandy foil 
than a clayey one, the particles of which fhall adhere more 
ftrongly to each other.. But is it underftood in what man¬ 
ner a foil can be exhaulled ? Can it.be by the lofa of thofe 
earthy particles, into which the plants it produces are at 
length reduced, and of which it feems to be deprived,, 
when the plants do not rot upon the fpot where they have 
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been cultivated ? In anfwer to this, it is proved from the 
experiments of Van Helmont, that plants do not take 
away any fenfible weight from the foil ; and that it is the 
moifture with which the earth is watered, that is the only 
caufe of vegetation. If this exhaufling of the foil be fup- 
pofed to arife from the lofs of the falts which it furnifhes 
for the fucceffive growth of the plants, it is equally proved, 
by the numerous experiments of M. Tillet, and of feveral 
€>ther natural philofophers, that the ground is nothing more 
than a matrix, in which the germina of plants receive their 
growth, which they feem only to derive from heat and 
moifture. All thefe experiments colle&ed, feem alfo to 
prove, that the water alone, whether conveyed by natural 
or artificial means, contain all the falts and all the princi¬ 
ples that are to concur in producing this growth. 

Let us therefore content ourfelves with faying, that fuch 
or fuch a fpecies of earth may be more or lefs eafily put in¬ 
to a flate fit to receive and to preferve the quantity of wa¬ 
ter neceflary for completing vegetation. The moft trifling 
labour ftirs up a light foil : it is then eafily penetrated 
by the fiighteft rain : but a hard rain preffes it together, 
and the fun eafily railing the moifture, which in this ftate 
of comprefiion it could only imbibe to a very little depth, 
deprives it of the only fpecies of nounfhment which it fur- 
nifhed to the plant, and without which the plant could not 
fubfift. Neverthelefs, the feafon is not called in queftion ; 
and much lefs the ignorance of him who knows not howto 
moderate its effe£ls. Prejudice determines the foil to be 
exhaufted and ruined. In future, it is worked only with 
regret, and confequently very ill. It is abandoned, while 
nothing more was wanting than a proper fpecies of culture 
to enrich the proprietor who negle£ls it. 

A fomevvhat lefs degree of friability conftitutes what is 
called a ftrong foil, which requires more tillage, and is of a 
more laborious nature j but when once it is prepared, ma¬ 
nured, and watered, the {lift foil preferves for a much 
longer time its moifture, which is a neceflary vehicle of the 
falts, whether they be continually conveyed, and fuccefiive- 
ly renewed, by the rains, or by artificial watering. 

Of what ufe then, it will be faid, is dung ? It ferves to 
raife up more eafily, and more generally, the foil, by the 
fermentation which it excites in it, and to keep if for a 
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longer time raffed and fupplied, either by its a£live parti¬ 
cles, which can only unfold themfelves gradually in the 
compad foils, fuch as thofe of the fecond fpecies, which 
are divided by heating them, or by its oily particles, which 
fattening the foil of the fir ft fpecies, retain in it, for a 
longer time, the moifture which its too great laxity, and 
the incoherence of its particles, would foon allow to 
efcape. 

Dung, therefore, properly applied, and according to its 
quality, partly fupplics the place of tillage ; but can tillage 
fuppiy the place of dung ? We are inclined to think it 
would not for light foils, which, fortunately, require but 
little dunging ; but we believe it would in ftrong ioils, and 
thefe require a great deal of dung. But nothing can fup¬ 
piy the place of rain; which, in America, when it h plen¬ 
tiful, renders all the foils nearly equal. Some fruits 
brought forward by the feafon, rot in the moft excellent 
foils : but almoft all of them arrive at perfedion in the 
moft ordinary foils. In America there is no rainy feafon 
which is not fruitful ; while, in a dry feafon, the income 
diminifties fometimes by one half. 

The only objed that deferves the attention of the inha¬ 
bitants of St. Vincent, as well as of all perfons who are in 
poffeffion of a light foil, in whatever zone it may be fitu- 
ated, mull therefore be, to fix their plantations upon their 
lowed; mountains, to prefer the culture of fuch plants a3 
will cover the foil fooneft, and will leave it lefs expofed to 
the immediate fhock of heavy rains, which comprefs it 
more and more when it is not tilled, and which drag it 
away when it is prepared ; to choofe efpecially that plan of 
cultivation, which, while it (hall not counterad the efforts 
of the plant too much, {hall fuppiy it with a degree of 
growth neceffary to defend the foil, at the time when it 
Hands moft in need of it, in that feafon when it would be 
in danger of being ftripped, in procefs of time, down to the 
fand. While the foil fhall remain covered with any kind of 
earth, we need not fear its being barren. The foil which 
hath once been fufficient for the nutrition of any plant, 
when brought into its primitive ftatc by the care of the 
cultivator, will for ever be fufficient for the fame purpofes. 
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G re 9 : ^ P t i m PoMfcN ica was inhabited bjr its o^rir 
tftes f>oJ^ejfion children. In 1733 nine hundred and thirty- 
Dominic4, fight Caribs were found there, diitributecj 
in thirty-two carbets ; and three hundred' 
and forty-nine Frenchmen occupied a part of the coaifc, 
which the favages had left to them. Thefe Europeans had. 
no other afliflance, or rather companions of their labours,* 
except twenty-three free mulattoes, and three hundred and 
thirty-eight naves* They were all employed in breeding 
poultry, in railing provifions for the confumption of Mar- 
tinico, and in cultivating feventy-two thoufand two hun^ 
dred cotton /hrubs. Thefe trifling productions were after¬ 
wards increafed by the addition ot coffee* At length 
ifland, at the peace of 1763, when it became an Englifly 
poffefiion, reckoned flx hundred white people* and two 
thoufand negroes*. 

Since the end of the lad century, Great Britain, which 
was advancing towards the dominion of the feas, while fli$ 
a ecu fed France of afpiring to the monarchy of ^ Cdnw* 

T»cnr, nad fllewed'aS mtteft eagemeis tor Dominica, as (he 
had in the late negociations, when victory gave her a right 
to choofe. Nine parilhes have fucceffively been eftablilhed 
upon this ifland, where, on the firft of January 1778, the 
population confided of fifteen hundred and feventy four 
white people, men, women, and children ; five hundred and 
feventy-four mulattoes, or free negroes, and fourteen thou- 
land three hundred and eight Haves. 

The cattle of the ifland did not exceed two hundred and 
eighty-eight horfes, feven hundred and feven mules, thirty, 
four afles, eighteen hundred and thirty head of horned caU- 
tie, nine hundred and ninety-nine hogs, and two thoufand 
two* hundred and twenty-nine fheep, or goats. 

Its cultures confided of fixty-five fugar plantations, 
which occupied five thoufand two hundred and fifty-feven 
acres of ground ; three thoufand three hundred and fixty- 
nme acres planted with coffee, at the proportion of one 
thoufand feet per acre ; two hundred and feventy-feven. 
acres planted with cacao, at the proportion of five hundred 
feet per acre ; fourfeore and nine acres planted with cotton, 
at the proportion of one thoufand feet per acre ; fixty-nina* 
acres of indigo, and fixty trees of black caflia. 

Its provifions confided of twelve fiundred and two acres 
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of. banana trees, fixteen hundred and forty-feven acres of 
yams or potatoes, and two thoufand feven hundred an«F 
twenty-nine trenches of manioc. 

Nineteen thoufand four hundred and feventy-eight acres 
were taken up by the woods; four thoufand two hundred 
and ninety-fix by paiturages and favannas ; three thoufand 
fix hundred and fifty-five acres were referred for the crown', 
and three thoufand four hundred and thirty-four were en¬ 
tirely barren. 

This was all that fifteen years of labour had been able to-" 
cffe& upon a foil which was exceedingly hilly, and not very 
fertile. 

This fcttlement was expofed in its in- Dijhtrhances be* 
fancy to a moflE flagrant aft of difhonefty. inveen the Eng - 
Several of the planters had obtained con- Itjh of Dominica 
fiderable advances from trade. To avoid and the French 
paying their debts, they took refuge, with of the neighbour - - 
their llave3, in the French iflands, where ing tflandc . 
an open proteftion was granted them. In 
vain they were claimed; in vain was it required that they 
ihould be compelled to fatisfy their creditors : every folicit- 
ation was ufdefs. The legiflative body then made a law, 
which fecured to all French emigrants the advantage of en¬ 
joying, without moleftarion* all the riches they fhould bring ; 
into Dominica. 

Let us examine without partiality the condnft of the 
two nations, and we fhall find it faulty on both fides. 

And firfl, with refpeft to th« French, let me- afk them,, 
if thefe refugees were not at the fame rime thieves ? Why 
therefore did they grant them an afylum ? Why did they 
refufe to give them up,- when they were claimed * Let us 
even fuppofc that the requifttion had been made in an im¬ 
pend os manner ; the bufuiefs wae to examine the jhftice of 
the claim* not the manner in which k was made. This war 
not aa aeeaffon in which it was proper to give a petulent 
anfwor to a. haughty demand. An aftion which we are 
urged to by juftke can never be humiliating. Let the* 
French, for a moment, put themfelves in the place of the 
creditors, and tfti me, whether they would not have fent to v 
the court of London the fame reprefentations, and the fame? 
eomjikinta ? and whether they would not have been equal- 
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ly exafperated by its filence, or by its refufal ? There can¬ 
not be two fyftems of juftice. 

On the otner hand, when by way of reprifal the Englifh 
offered an afylum to the French emigrants, did they not 
double the fame fault? Did they not excite to robbery and 
to defertion thofe fraudulent debtors who were inclined to 
efcape from the legal purfuit of their creditors ? If the na¬ 
tions who divided the New World among themfelves had 
adopted, in imitation of them, the fame meafures, who 
would have advanced to their colonifts the fums they might 
have wanted ? What would have become of America, if 
this pernicious fyftem had manifefted itfelf at the origin of 
the conquefts ? What would flili become of it if it were 
tiniverfally adopted ? Let us refleft a moment, and we fhall 
be convinced, that a general fufpenfion of juftice would be¬ 
come one of the moil dreadful calamities that could poffi- 
bly afflict: mankind. We fhall perceive, that fo fatal an 
agreement among nations would bring the world back to 
that ftate of plundering and barbarifm of which we have not 
even an idea. What advantage will the Englifh find, in 
infefting themfelves with our villains, and in fending theirs 
to us ? What concern can we have, or what confidence can 
we repofe, in men who are deftitute of faith towards their 
fellow-citizens ? Do the Englifh expedl more honefty from 
ours ? If they receive them, why fhould a third nation ex¬ 
pel them ? Is it intended that perfidy fhould wander, with 
impunity, from one country to another, and fpread itfelf 
over the whole furface of the globe ? I may perhaps exag¬ 
gerate the confequences of this proceeding : but in order to 
judge properly of an a£lion, we mull confider the utmoft; 
extent of its effefts. This is a certain way of imprefiing 
the mind more forcibly with them. 

But I may be afked, in what manner fhould the Englifh 
have a£ted ? In the firft inftance, they were right in making 
the demand. Afterwards, they fhould have gone down 
fword in hand into the afylums of their deferters, and 
fhould have laid them wade. Thus it is that they would 
have fhewn themfelves brave and upright men. The blood 
that would have been fpilt would not have been imputed to 
them; and they would have been applauded by all the 
people of Europe, interefted in the fame caufe. 

We need not however be furprifed that both the Englifh 
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ffnd French fhould reciprocally grant a retreat to their 
malefactors, when we daily fee them arrogating to them- 
felves the right of fending them to each other, by banifhing 
them from their own country ; a law, which is as contrary 
to the common right, as that which fhould authorife a citi¬ 
zen, whofe dog 1 ihould run mad, to let him loofe in the 
houfe of his neighbour, would be contrary to the right of 
individuals. 

But a man who has two hands, 1*3 always a fpecie3 of 
valuable property : he ought therefore not to bfc conceal¬ 
ed. It may alfo be urged, that we have fome reafon to 
expeX, fince there are few inflances of it, that a wicked 
man may amend. It is true, there may be one inftance in 
a hundred of fuch an amendment : but the queftion is, 
whether, for the chance of having one bad man who muy 
forfake his evil ways, it be prudent to keep a hundred in¬ 
corrigible villains ? 

There was however another diftant In what conjijls 
objeX, exclufive of the care of fettling the importance of 
plantations, which entered into the exten- Dominica P 
five views of* the Englilh. They wifhed 
to attraX the productions of the French colonies to Domi¬ 
nica, in order that they might fecure the trade of them to 
themfelves. It was to carry this great projeX into execu¬ 
tion, that, in 1766, all the ports of the ifland were made 
free. A number of aXive and enterprifing men immediate¬ 
ly came from Europe and from North America. Immenfe 
ftores of corn, fait fifh, and (laves, were fotmtd at Roieau# 
This town fupplied the wants of Martinico, of Guadaloupe, 
and of St. Lucia ; and received in payment, commodities 
of greater or lefs value. Thefe exchanges would have been 
even more confiderable, if by an ill-jqdgcd avidity of the 
treafury. Great Britain had not herfelf put u reilraint upon 
thefe fraudulent connexions. 

The events which have detached the American continent 
from England, and the efforts which the French are making* 
to extend their connexions in Africa, mult toon reduce the 
ftaple of Dominica to nothing, or to a trifle ; but it can 
never be deprived of the advantage of its pofition. situat¬ 
ed between Guadaloupe and Martinico, at only feven leagues, 
diftance from each, it threatens them equally. At both it* 
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extremities, to the north and to the fouth, aie two excel-* 
lent harbours, from whence the privateers and the fleets 
may intercept the navigation between the mother-country 
and its colonies, and even the communication between the 
two fettleipents. What would be the confequcnce if the 
northern port, known by the name of Prince Rupert, were 
changed, as it naight eafily be, ip to a harbour, and furround** 
ed with fortifications ? This plan, it is faid, hath been de¬ 
termined upon in the council of George III. Every cir- 
cumttance induces us tq believe that it will never be carried 
into execution ; the nation hath too much confidence in its 
naval forces, ever to incur fuch an expence* 

Laws peculiar Domixica, in thefe latter times, hath 
/ft Powtnicci* drawn the attention of all America, by an 
event, the caufes of which may almott be 
traced as far back as the difeovery of the New World. 

Scarce had the Europeans marked the foil of the other 
hemifphere with tfieir fanguinary fleps, than it became ne- 
ceflary to proeqrc Haves from Africa, in order to clear it.. 
Women were found among this degraded race, whom the 
fcarcity of females rendered agreeable to the fijftt colonifts. 
From this alliance, whjch feemed to be reprobated by na¬ 
ture, there arofe at mi^ed generation, whofe chains were 
often broken by paternal tendernefa^ A ientiment of good- 
nefs, innate in map, gave liberty, on fome oeeafions, to. 
other Haves f and ^ ftifi greater number of captives pur- 
chafed their freedom, bn vain did a fufpicious and provi¬ 
dent fyfteru of policy exclaim, with vehemence, agaiuft thi* 
cuftom, applauded by humanity : the bellowing of freedom 
igpon /laves waafiill continued p apd even became more fie#, 
quent. 

The freedmen, how ever, were not put upon an entire 
equality with their former matters.. The laws generally 
imprinted a mark of inferiority on this clafs of men. They 
were ftili mote degraded by prejudice, in the frequent oc¬ 
currences of ctoil fife. Their fituation was never any thing 
more than an intermediate ftatc between flavery and original 
liberty. 

Pittin£Uops fo humiliating filled the minds of thefe freed* 
men with rage. The Have is commonly in fo abjed a 
fiftte* that he doth dare to defy his tyrants he can do 
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npthing more than bate him. But the heart of a man 
whofe chains have been ftaken off, hath a greater degree 
of energy ; he both hates, and bids defiance to the white 
men. 

The dangerous efFefts of thefe finifter difpofitiona fhould 
have been prevented*. In the focieties of Europe, where 
all the members are equals, where the filtered of each indi¬ 
vidual is the filtered of the whole community ; we are not 
allowed to fuppofe that a citixen would intentionally da 
any thing injurious to the general good, unlefs there are- 
drong proofs of it* But in America, where an enormou* 
and fingular body of men, divided in opinions, is compofed 
of three ciifFerent clafles, it is thought right to facrifice the 
two laft to the fecurity of the former. The flaves are kept 
in a perpetual Hate of oppreflion, and the freedmen are 
thrown into prifon upon the flighted fufpicion. Their, 
averfion for the white people is confidered as a delinquency 
of a very ferious nature, and juftifies, in the eyes of autho¬ 
rity,. all the precautions that are taken againd them. It ia 
to this drange feverity that mod of the nations have wifhed 
to attribute the kind of tranquillity which they have enjoy¬ 
ed in their fettlements in the New World, 

In the Englifh colonies alone the free negro is upon the 
fame footing as the white man The dronged preemp¬ 
tions are not fufficient to authorife. an attack upon the 
liberty of the one, any more than of the other* Hence.it 
happens that the law,, which is very cautious, for fear of a 
midake, in fixing upon the criminal, fometimes remains in- 
aftive for a longer time than is confident with the public 
advantage. The freedmen have fometimea abufed thefe in¬ 
dulgences in the Britifh iflands; and their feditious commo¬ 
tions have obliged Dominica to alter its fydem. 

It was determined, by a bill paffed in the month of Sep¬ 
tember 1774, that no colonid (hould, for the future, be al¬ 
lowed to giant liherty to any (lave, before be had paid 100 
pidoles [41b 13s. 4<h] into the public treafurv. Rut it 
the freedman could afterwards, prove that he could not gain 
a fubfidence by his labour, he was to' receive 8q livres [3I* 
6s. 8(L} every fix months* till he fhould be enabled, by 
more favourable cireumftanccs, to do without this affift- 
ance* 

Every freedman* coavi&ed: by the depofition of two wiu 
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neffes, either free or Haves, before two juftices of the peace, 
of being guilty of any offence that i^ not capital, is to be 
whipped, or to pay a fine, or to be imprifoned, according 
as the magiftrates {hall determine. The fame punifhments 
are to be infli&ed upon him for having difturbed the pub¬ 
lic peace, or for having infulted, threatened, or beaten a 
tvhite man. 

A freedman who Hi all have affifted a Have to defert, who 
fhall have granted an afylum to him, or accepted of his fer- 
vices, {hall be condemned to a fine of 2,000 livres [83I. 6s.. 
8d.] to be applied to public ufe. If the culprit fhould be 
unable to pay the fum, he fhall undergo three months im- 
prifonment, or be whipped, according to the decifion of 
the juftices of the peace. 

No free negro, mulatto, or meftee, fhall be allowed to 
vote at the election of a reprefentative of his parifh, in the 
general affembly of the colony. Neither protection nor 
fortune can ever efface this mark of reprobation. 

Plan conceived After having given a feparate ac- 
by the Britijh count of each of the three neutral iflands 
miniftry to ren- which England acquired by the treaty 
der jlourifJoing of 1763, it is incumbent upon us to ftate 
the three iflands the means which that power hath thought 
which were for- proper to employ, in order to derive folid 
merly neutral. advantages from their profperity. 

At firft, government thought proper 
to fell the different portions of the extenfive foil which the 
fuccefs of the war had given to them. Had they been 
gratuitoufiy bellowed, they would have been obtained by fa¬ 
vour and intrigue, and they would not have been ufeful for 
a long time. But the nation was well convinced, that 
every citizen who fhould have employed part of his ca¬ 
pital in the acquisition of an eftate, would not fail to lay 
Out upon it what was ncccffary for him to make the moll 
of his property. 

It might, however, be improper to exaCl the immediate 
payment of the ceded lands, becaufe the new plantations 
require fuch great expences fn buildings, in cattle, and in 
Haves. On this account, it was fettled, that the purchafer 
fhould not be obliged to pay more than twenty per cent, 
in the firft inftance,*ten per-cent, the two following “years, 
and afterwards twenty per cent, every year after, till the 
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payment was completed. He was to be diverted of all his 
privileges, if he did not fulfil his engagements at the ftated 
periods. , 

In order to foften what might appear too fevere in this 
law, the planter was allowed to change this debt into a per¬ 
petual annuity ; and even the firft payment was not to begin 
till a twelvemonth after the clearing of the land. 

As the vaft extent of the eftates had vifibly diminirtied 
the mafs of the productions in the iflands, which England 
had pofiefTed for a-long time, it was thought proper to take 
meafures to avoid this inconvenience in the new acquifitions. 
It wa3 decreed, that no perfon fhould be allowed' to pur- 
chafe more than one plantation ; and that the largeft of 
them fhould not exceed five hundred acres. It was even 
limited to three hundred for Dominica, the pofition and 
deftination of Vvhich required a greater number of Euro¬ 
peans. Government alfo decreed, that five of every hund¬ 
red acres fhould be annually cleared, till half the plantation 
fhould be cultivated ; and that thofe who fhould not have 
fulfilled this obligation fhould pay a fine of 112 livres 10 
fols [4I. 13s. 9d.] annually, for every acre of ground which 
fhould not have been cultivated in the limited time. Every 
colonirt was obliged alfo to put one white man, or two 
white women, upon every hundred acres of his territory, 
under the penalty of paying every year to the treafury 900 
livres [37b 10s*] for every man, and half of that fum for 
every woman, that fhould be wanting to make up the num¬ 
ber he ought to have. 

This laft precaution might give fome confidence to the 
new fettlements ; but it was thought they would one day 
rtand in need of further affiftance. In order to procure it 
for them in time, gratuitous conceffions of land, from ten 
to thirty acres, have been granted in favour of the poor who 
choofe to fettle in thofe iflands. This was a fufficient por¬ 
tion of land to enable them to live by their labour, in thofe 
eafy circumftances which they would never have experienced 
in the old hemifphere. From an apprehenfion that they 
might lend their name to fome rapacious man, or might 
afterwards fell their property to him, -it was ordained, that 
they fhould themfelves take pofTefllon of the land three 
months after it had been granted t* them ; that they fhould 
dwelT upon it for twelve months coh(ecutively j and that 
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they ihould keep it for feven whole years. After this time, 
they were to pay a fine of iz fols [6<i*3 for every acre, 
which fhould be cultivated, and one of 12 livres 5 fol* 
[ns. 8d.] for thofe which fhould remain uncultivated. 

The Ettolifh iflands had for a long while complained of 
the want of rain, becaufe all their forefta had been levelled.- 
In order to prevent this inconvenience in the new poffeflions, 
the commifTaries were ordered to preferve for the crown a' 
fufficient quantity of the woods to attract thV clouds, and 
to keep up that degree of moifture which is more or lefs 
neceflary for all the plants peculiar to America. 

La(Uy, none of the fums acquired by the fale of th$ 
lands were to belong to government. They were all to be 
confecrated to the harbours, to the fortifications, and t<* 
other objeds of ufe in thofe iflands. 

The fate of the French* refiding in great numbers at 
Dominica and at St. Vincent* remained ilill to be fettled. 
Thefc planters were under no kind of apppehenfion for their 
property. They had obtained or purchafed it from the 
Indians, and had been confirmed in their poffefHon by the 
government of Martinico, who required of them a flight 
duty in return. The firil of thefe titles could be of no 
weight in the tyeB of a conquering power ; and the fecond 
was mamfeftly contrary to the conventions between tho 
courts of London and of Verfailles, who had engaged them* 
felvea not to allow their refpedive fubjeds to fettle in the 
neutral iflands. 

The expedations, therefore, of thofe adive men, who 
would have accelerated the progrefs of the two colonies- 
which they themfelves had founded, were entirely fruftraU 
ed. Whether the Britifh miniftry were apprehenfivc of 
difguftin^ the Englifh, in obliging them to pay for a terri¬ 
tory, which their ancient rivals continued to poiTefe gratuit- 
oufly, or whether a wifh prevailed of getting rid of thofe 
foreigners, who, by their religion and tlieir habits, might- 
be too ftrongly attached to their former country* it was re¬ 
gulated, that the French fhould, for the future, enjoy their 
plantations only upon perpetual leafes. 

This hard reftrajnt, fo contrary to the masims of found 
policy, difperfed them. The emigration was not, however* 
universal. After the fir ft effeda, of diffatisfadioa, the 
wifcft of them becamo fenffok that they ihould iUlkgahfe 
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more by repurcbafiug the lands which they already cryoy- 
eJ, than if they were to fettle upon s frefo fpot that wpujd 
eoft them pothipg. 

Great Britain entertained gre^t Diftaftks which 
Delations from the meafurea which fhe have prevented 
had taken for the profperjty of her con- theproffierUy of 
quefts. The fuccefs hath not been the neutral 
anfwerable ; and the caufes of this fingu- ijhnfa 
lsr difappointment are well known* 

The three neutral iflands were no fooner fecured tp° 
England By the treaties, than it became a general paffion to 
form fettlements upon them. This epidemical madnefis 
made the lands which were fold by government rrfe to an 
extravagant price. As a bold fpirit of enterprife was the 
only fortune moil of the purchafers had, credit became their 
only refource. They fpund it in London, and in fpme 
pther trading places, the merchants of which, milled by the 
illborrowed confiderable furns « a low interett^ 
in order to lend them u> tlicli Sfit^rpnfing fpeculators at an 
advanced intereft. 

The new proprietors, moft of whom had purchafed a* 
foil, without taking the trouble of examining it, proceeded 
with the fame levity in the formation of their plantations* 
The coafts, and the interior parts of the i/lands, were foon 
covered with mailers and (laves, equally inexperienced in the 
laborious and difficult art of clearing the lands. , This oc- 
cafioned numberlefa faults and misfortunes. The evil be¬ 
came extreme, and foon broke out. 

The colonifh had borrowed at eight per cent, in 1766, 
or about that period, and the loan was to be paid five years, 
after. The impofiibility they found of fulfilling thefe en¬ 
gagements alarmed their European creditors. Disappoint¬ 
ed of the remittances they expedUd, thefe rapacious lenders 
were at length undeceived ; and the greater their credulity 
bad been, the more adf ive did their anxiety become. Having 
recourfe to the authority of the law, they expelled from 
their plantations the unhappy men who had been unfortun¬ 
ately feduced by rafh expectations. Thus ended the delu-. 
five profpedl of the new Englifii colonies. 

But this great commotion muft be attended with favours 
able confluences. The manures undertaken by men with* 
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out powers, and who are reduced to their original poverty, 
will procure to the nation the fame advantages that ufually 
refult from an irregular and diforderly ferment in the ftate. 
A foil which languifhed in the hands of the firft poffeflbrs 
will be cultivated with better means, with more intelligence 
and economy. While we are expe&ing the effedls of this 
new effort of induftry and a&ivity, let us refume the ac¬ 
count of the Englifh poflefiions in the American archipe¬ 
lago. To afcertain the value of the colonies of a maritime 
and commercial power, is to make an eftimate of its 
flrength. 

Prefent Jlate of The Britifh iflands in the Weft Indies 
the Engltjh are in general more extenfive than they 

finds. are fertile. Mountains, which cannot be 

cultivated, occupy a great fpace in fome 
of them ; and others are entirely, or partly, formed of a 
chalky foil, which produces but very little. The beft have 
been cleared for a long time, and require the afliftance of 
manures, which are imperiedt and fcarce in this part of the 
New World. Mod of them have been dripped of the 
fore ft s, by which they were originally fheltered, and are ex- 
poled to droughts, which often ruin the labours undertaken 
with the flridteft attention, and carried on at a great ex¬ 
pence. 

Accordingly, the increafe of provifions hath not been 
proportioned to the number of hands employed in obtaining 
them. There ace at this time in thofe colonies four hund- 
i red thoufand (laves, who by their labours fcarce produce 
“two thirds of the income that is colledled from a richer foil 
with the fame means. 

The number of white people hath generally diminifhed 
in proportion to the increafe of the negroes. Not but that 
there were as many idle or indigent men in England to re¬ 
place thofe who perifhed, or who difappeared with the for¬ 
tunes they had acquired, a3 at the time of the firft emigra¬ 
tion ; but the fpirit of adventure, which the novelty of the 
objedl, and the concurrence of circumftances had excited, 
was either checked or annihilated. On one hand, the 
fpace which was occupied by the fmaller cultures had been 
fucceffively filled with fugar plantations, which require an 
itnmeafe extent of territory $ and on the other, the proprie- 
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tors of thefe great plantations have reduced, as much as 
poffible, the number of their agents, whofe falaries were be¬ 
come a heavy burden. 

Since this revolution, the Britifh iflands have ft ill greater 
reafon than ever to be apprehenfive of plunder and of inva- 
fion. Their colonifts, who are all inlilled, were formerly 
flrong enough at lead to repel a weak and ill-armed enemy. 
Mod of them might at prefent be taken by furprife, fhould 
the navy of the mother-country ceafe one moment to pro¬ 
tect them. It is a great point, if in the prefent date the 
militia are able to contain the negroes, who are more un¬ 
fortunate under the Englifh dominion than under any 
other : for it fhould feem, that the hardihips of flavery 
were fo much the greater among free nations, in propor¬ 
tion as it is more unjuft, and more foreign to the conflitu- 
tion. Such i« the progrefs of man towards independence, 
that, after having fhaken off the yoke, he wiffies to impofe 
it upon others \ and that thofe who are the mod impatient 
of fervitude become the fonded of dominion ! 

The Wed Indies were never fubje&ed to any impod by 
Great Britain. But, in 1663, Barbadoes, and the other 
iflands, except Jamaica, voluntarily engaged to pay a per¬ 
petual tax of four per cent, upon all their productions which 
fhould be exported. So great an a£t of generoftty hath 
fince appeared burdenfome, and the weight of it was allevi¬ 
ated as much as poffible. As this obligation is paid in 
commodities, there are fcarce any delivered to government, 
except fuch as are in fotne refpeCt faulty ; and the colonifts 
are not more fcrupulous with regard to their weight than 
to their quality. Thus it is that the trealury receives only 
two thirds of the gift which was formerly granted to them. 

This is ft ill too much for fettlements that are obliged to 
defray their internal expence3 themfelves. Thefe were very 
conffderable when thofe colonies regulated all their own af¬ 
fairs, or ereCled the fortifications judged neceffary for their 
fecurity. The taxes were multiplied at this period; and 
every difagreeable event brought on frefli ones, becaufe it 
was thought more prudent to require contributions of the 
citizens, than to have recourfe to public engagements. 
Time hath diminifhed the wants, and it has been found ne¬ 
ceffary to provide for thofe which remained with more eco¬ 
nomy, becaufe the planters have not the fame refources. 
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The taxes are at prefent inconfiderable, and they might 
ftill be reduced, if thofe who fill the pofts of adminiftratioa, 
in manifeft contradi&ion to the republican fpirit, which is 
that of difintereftednefs, did not require large falaries. 

But this is an unavoidable inconvenience attending a com¬ 
mercial nation. Whether free or not, they ultimately love 
or value nothing hut wealth. The third of gold being 
more the work of imagination thap of neceflity, we are not 
fatiated with riches as we are with the objefls that gratify 
our other paffions. The latter are diftinft and tranfient \ 
they either countera<£l or fucceecf each other;, whereas the 
third of gold feeds and fatisfies all the other paffions, at 
lead it fupplies their place, in proportion as it exhaufta 
them, by the means it contributes towards the gratification 
©f them. There is no habit which is more confirmed by 
cuftom than that of amaffing riches. It fCfems equally to 
b« excited by the enjoyments of vanity, and by the felf-de- 
nial of avarice. The rich man always wants to fill or to 
increase his treaters Tbit i«- a- eonftant obferatiort, which 
extends from individuals to nations. 

Since large fortunes have been raifed in England by 
trade, the defire of wealth m become the universal and rul¬ 
ing paffion. Such citizens as have not been able, or did 
not choofe to follow this lucrative profeffion, have ftill 
turned their views to thatrgain which the manners and opi¬ 
nion of the times have made neceffary. Even in afpiring 
to honours, they hunt after riches. In following the ca¬ 
reer of thofe laws and virtues, which ought ever mutually 
to aflift each other, even in obtaining the honour of a feat 
in parliament, they have found out the way of aggrandiz¬ 
ing their fortune. In order to be chofcn members of this 
powerful body, they have bribed the votes of the people ; 
and have not been more afhamed of felling thefe very peo¬ 
ple to the court, than they were of having bought them. 
Every vote in the fenate of the empire is become venal. A 
celebrated minifter had a book of rates of the probity of 
each member, and openly boafted of it, to the difgrace of 
the Englifb. It^was the duty of his office, he laid, to buy 
off the reprefentatives of the nation, in order that they 
fhould vote, not againft, but according to, their confidence. 
But what can confidence avail againft the allurements of 
gain ? If the mercantile fpirit hath been able to diffiufe in. 
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the mother-country the contagion ofperfonal irtWttft* how 
is it pofiible that it fhould not have mfeXed the colonies^ 
of which it is the principal and the fupport ? t3 it then 
true, that, in proud Albion, a man who fhould be gerierdiis 
enough to fferve his country for the mere love of gloty 
would be confkkred as a man of another world, and of the 
laft age ? Vain-glorious ifland, may thine enemies renounce 
this fordid fpirit of intereft, and thou wilt one day reftorfc 
to them all they have loft! 

Neverthelefs, opulence feems to prevail in the Englifh 
fettlements in the Weft Indies. This is becaufe the pro¬ 
ceedings of arbitrary authority, which aftliX fo many other 
countries, r are unknown here; becaufe there arc nbfce of 
thofe vile inftruments of the treafury, who deftroy the bafrs 
of property, in order to eftablilh the forms of it: becaufe 
the culture of fugar hath been fubftituted there, to that of 
productions of little value : becaufe the plantations belong 
in general to rich men, or to powerful affociations,' which 
never fuffer them to want the neceflary means for their im¬ 
provement; becaufe if fome unfortunate cafualty fhould re¬ 
duce the colonift to the neceffity of borrowing, he obtains 
the loan eahly, and at a clreap rate ; for his poffefiions are 
mortgaged to his creditor, and the payment is fecured at 
the dated times: becaufe thefe iilands are left expofed to 
devaluation and invasion than the polTeffions of other powers, 
that are rich in produ&ions, and poor in fhips: becaufe the 
events of the moil obllinate and moft deftruXive wars never 
prevent, and feldom retard, the exportation of their com¬ 
modities : in a Word, it is becaufe the Britifh ports always 
open to their principal crops a mdre advantageous mart 
than their rivals can expeX anywhere elfe. Accordingly, 
the lands conftantly bear a very high price in the EngJifh 
iflands, both the Europeans and the Americans being equal* 
ly eager to purchafe them, 

Thefe lands would ftill have been in greater requeft, if 
the aCQefs to the Weft Indies had been left rigidly prohi¬ 
bited to foreign navigators; if they had been at liberty ta 
choofe their own purchafers throughout the globe. But 
a fet of laws, the regulations of which it hath never been 
poffible to elude, have concentrated their connexions with¬ 
in the limits of their own empire, with the national pro¬ 
vinces of both hemifpheres. 
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Thefe colonies do not find upon their own territory ei¬ 
ther provifion for their own fuhfiltence, or hearts of burden 
for their labours, or woods for their buildings. They were 
fupplied with thefe objeXs of primary neccflity by North 
America, which received in payment rum and other produc¬ 
tions, to the amount of three or four millions of livres [from 
125,000!. to 166,6661. 13s. 4d.] every year. The troubles 
which have divided Old and New England have interrupt¬ 
ed this communication, to the great detriment of the iflands. 
Till neceflities of an urgent nature fhall caufe it to be open¬ 
ed again, or till other connexions fhall be formed, to be 
fubftituted to it, the Welt Indies will have no other vent 
for their productions than that which Great Britain will 
furnirti them. 

At the prefent period, England receives annually from 
the iflands file occupies in the Weft Indies, to the amount 
of about ninety-three millions of livres [3*875,cool.] in 
commodities, including fixteen or feventeen millions [from 
666,6661. 13s. 4d. to 708,3331. 6s. 8d.] which they pay 
to government, and the rum which Ireland receives direX- 
ly in payment for the fait provifions which it furnifhes to 
the colonies. 

Almoft all the fugar, which forms three fourths of the 
produce of the iflands, is conlumed in the kingdom itfelf, 
or is carried to Ireland. It is feldom that any of it is lent 
to Hamburgh or to other markets. 

The exports which Great Britain makes of the produc¬ 
tion of the Hands do not annually exceed feven or eight 
millions of livres [from 291,666b 13s. 4d. to 333,333b 6s. 
8d.] If we add to this fum what file mult gain upon her 
cottons, which file manufaXures with fo much fuccefs, and 
which are diffufed throughout a great part of the globe, we 
fhall have a tolerably exaX idea of the advantages which 
this empire derives from the Well Indies. 

The iflands receive in payment their furniture and cloth¬ 
ing, the utenfils neceflary for their manufaXures, a great 
deal of hardware, and Haves for the working of their lands. 
But the things that are fent to them are infinitely inferior 
in value to thole which are received from them. We mull 
deduX the expences of navigation and of infurancc, the 
commiflion, or the profit of the merchant. We murt de¬ 
duX the intereft of fixteen millions ilerling, which thefe co- 

4 
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lonies owe to the mother-country. We mud dedudl what 
the rich proprietors of the plantations fpend in England, 
where they habitually refide. If we except the pofcffions 
acquired or fecured by the treaties of 1763, the infant 
plantations of which are dill in want of advances, the other 
poUeilions of the Weil Indies fcarce receive in their har¬ 
bours the fourth part of the value which they fend out 
from them. 

It was the capital of the empire which formerly fent out 
alrnod all the exports, and received almoft all the returns. 
Men of enlightened underdanding were very properly in- 
cenfed at this evil. But London is at lead the fined port 
in England. It is there that fhips are built, and manufac¬ 
tures are carried on. London furnifhes feamen for naviga¬ 
tion, and hands for commerce. It dands in a temperate, 
fruitful, and central country. Every thing has a free pafT- 
age in and out of it. It may be truly faid to be the heart 
of the body politic, from its local pofition. That city is 
not tilled with proud and idle men, who only encumber and 
opprefs the laborious people. It is the feat of the nation¬ 
al affembly. There the king’s palace is neither vad nor 
empty. He reigns in it by his prefence, which animates 
every thing. There the fenate didlates the laws, agreeable 
to the fenfe of the people it represents. It neither fears 
the eye of the monarch, nor the frowns of the miniltry. 
London has not arrived to its prefent greatruefs by the in¬ 
fluence of government, which drains and over-rules all na¬ 
tural caufes; but by the ordinary impulfe of men and 
things, and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It is the 
fea, it is England, it is the whole world, that makes Lon¬ 
don rich and populous. 

Neverthelefs, this immenfe daple hath lod, in procefs of 
time, fomething of that fpecies of monopoly which it exer- 
cifed over the colonies and over the provinces. Brillol, 
Liverpool, Lancader, and Glafgow, have taken a conlider- 
able fhare in this great circulation. A more general com¬ 
petition would even have been edablifhed, if a new fydera 
of manners, a diflike for a retired life, the dtllre of ap¬ 
proaching the throne, and an effeminacy and corruption 
which have exceeded all bounds, had not collected at Lon¬ 
don, or within its didrid, a third part of the population of 
the whole kingdom, and efpecially the great confumers.J 
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SitnitAaH of thi The hlfttity of the great America 11 
riches that £u• archipelago cannot he better concluded* 
rope dttt&s :han by a recapitulation of the advantaged 
from the Amiri- it procures to thofe powers which have 
can tjlands* fticcefhvely invaded it. It is only by the 
impulfe which the immenfe produ&ioh& 
this arChipelagb have given to trade, that it muft ever 
hold a diflinguifhed place in the annals of nations; fince, 
in fa&, riches are the fpring of all the great revolutions 
that difturb the globe. The colonies of Afia Minor occa- 
fioned bbth the fplendour of that quarter of the earth, and 
the downfal of Greece. Rome, which was at firft defiroha 
of fubduing nations only to govern them,' was flopped id 
the prOgrefB of her greatnefs, when /he acquired the polFef- 
fion of the treafares of the eafl. War feemed to flumbef 
for a while in Europe, in ovder to invade a new w6rld: 
and has fince been fo often renewed there, merely to divide 
the fpoils. Poverty, which will always be the lot of the 
greater part of mankind, and the choice of a feW wife men, 
makes no diflurbancC in the world. Hiilory, therefore, 
can only treat of maffacres or riches. 

The iflands of' the other hemifphere yield annually fif¬ 
teen millions of livres [625,000b] to Spain ; eight mil¬ 
lions [333>333b 6s. 8d.] to Denmark; thirty million* 
[1,250,000b] to Holland; eighty-two millions [3,416,666b 
13s. 4d.] to England; and one hundred ana twenty-fix 
millions [5,250,000b] to France. The prodn&ions there¬ 
fore gathered in fields that were totally uncultivated within 
thefe three centuries, are fold in out continent for about 
two hundred and fixty-one millions of livres [10,875,006b] 

. This is not a gift that the New World makes to the Old. 
The people who receive this important fruit of the labour 
of their fubjedls fettled in America, give in exchange, 
though with evident advantage to themfelves, the produce 
of their foil and of their mahufadlures. Some confuitie 
the whote of what they draw from thefe diftant pofTcffldns; 
others make the overplus the balls of a profperous trade 
with their neighbours. Thus every nation that is poflefted 
of property in the New World, if it be truly induftrious, 
gains flill lefs by the number of men it maintains abroad, 
without any experice, than by the population which thofe 
procure it at home. To fubhfta colony in America, if h 
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ueceffary to cultivate a province in Europe; and this ad¬ 
ditional labour increafes the inward ilrcngth and real wealth 
of the natirfn. The whole globe & fenfible of this impulfe. 

The labours of the people fettled in tbofe iflands are the 
foie balls of the African trade : they extend the fiftferies 
and the cultures of North America, afford a good market 
for the manufactures of Aha, and double, perhaps treble, 
the aXivity of all Europe. They may be confidercd as the 
principal caufe of the rapid motion which now agitates the 
univerfe. This ferment mult increafe, in proportion as 
cultures, that are fo capable of being extended, fhall ap¬ 
proach nearer to their higheft degree of perfection. 

Nothin^ would be more hkely to hall- The befmode to 
en this happy period, than to give up the be adopted for 
exclufive trade, which every nation has increajing tot 
referved to itfelf in its own colonies. An productions of 
unlimited freedom to trade wit h^ all the the American 
iflands would be productive of the great- archipelago . 
elt efforts, by exciting a general compe¬ 
tition. Men who are infpired with the love of humanity, 
and are enlightened by that facred fire, have ever wifhed 
to fee every abftacle removed that intercepts a dircX com¬ 
munication of all the porta of America with all thofe of 
Europe. The feveral. governments, which* being almolt 
all corrupt in their origin, cannot be iptuenccd by this 
principle of univerfal benevolence, have imagined that iff- 
iociations, moflly founded on the feparsrte interefftff each 
nation, or of one Angle individual, ought to be formed, in 
order to confine all the connexions of every colony to' its 
refpeXive mother country. The opinion is, that thefe re¬ 
fraining laws fecure to each commercial nation in Europe 
the fale of its own territorial produXions, the means of* 
procuring fuch foreign commodities as it may Hand in need 
of, and an advantageous balance with all the other trading- 
nations. & 

This fyftem, which was long thought to be the bell, has 
been vigoroufly oppofed, when the theory of commerce had 
once fhaken off the fetters of prejudice. It has been alleg¬ 
ed, that no nation can fupplj all the real or imaginary 
wants of its colonies out of its own property. There is 
not one that is not obliged to get fome articles from abroad. 

Vo/. V. tt 
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iii order to complete the cargoes dcftined for America.~ 
From this neceffity arifes at leaft an indirect communica¬ 
tion of all nations with thofe diftant potteffionS. Would 
it not be more eligible to convey each article to its deftina- 
tion in a dire<£l line, than by this indiretft way of exchange ? 
This plan would be attended with lefs expence $ would 
promote both culture and corrfumption, and bring an in* 
creafe of revenue to the public treafury : an infinite num¬ 
ber of advantages would accrue to the mother countries, 
which would make them full amends for the exdufive right 
they all claim, to their reciprocal injury 

Thefe maxims are true, folid and ufeful, but they will 
not be adopted. The reafon is this : A great revolution 
is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is already too far 
advanced not to be completed. Every government is en¬ 
deavouring to do without the afiiftancc of foreign induftry. 
M<>ft of them have fucceeded, and the reft will not be long 
before they free themfelves from this dependence. Al¬ 
ready the Englifh and the French, who are the great ma- 
nufa&urera of Europe, fee their mafterpieces of workman- 
fhip refufed on all fides. Will thefe two nations, which 
are at the fame time the greateft planters in the iflands, 
open their ports to thofe who force them, as it were, to 
fhut up their mamifa&urea at home ? The more they lofc 
in the foreign markets, the lefs they will content to a com¬ 
petition in the only market they have left. They will ra¬ 
ther ftrive to extend it, that they may have a greater de¬ 
mand for their commodities, and a greater fupply of Ame¬ 
rican produ&ions. It is by thefe returns that they wiU 
preferve their advantage in the balance of trade, without 
being apprehenfive that the plenty of thefe produ&ions 
will lower their value. The progrete of induftry in our 
continent muft inoreafe population and wealth, and of 
courfe the confumption and value of the produ&ions of the 
Antilles. 

What will be the BbT what will become of this part of 
fate of the Arne* the New World ? Will the fettlements 
riean ijlands that render it fo flouriihing, always re- 
hereafier . main in the hands of their original pof- 

feffors; or will the matters of them be 
changed ? If a revolution ftiould take place in them, by 
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what means will it be brought about, and what people wiH 
reap the advantage of it ? Thefe are queftions that afford 
much room for conjecture, which may be affifted by the 
following reflections. 

The iflands depend totally upon Europe for a fupply of 
all their wants. Thofe which only refpeCt wearing apparel 
and implements of hufbandry will admit of delay ; but the 
lead diiappointment, with regard to proviflons, fpreach a 
general alarm, and caufes univerfal defolation, which ra¬ 
ther tempts the people to wifh for, than to fear, the ap* 
proach of an enemy. And, indeed, it is a common faying 
in the colonies, that they will never fail to capitulate with 
a fquadron flored with barrels of flour in (lead of gun¬ 
powder. If we pretend to obviate this inconvenience, by 
obliging the inhabitants to cultivate for their own fubfift- 
ence, we defeat the very end of thefe fettlements, without 
any real advantage. The mother country would deprive 
herfelf of a great part of the rich produce of her colonies, 
and would not preferve them from invafion. 

In vain fliould we hope to repulfe an invafion by the 
help of negroes, bom in a climate where effeminacy ftifles 
the feeds of courage, and who are ftill more enervated by 
flavcry, and, consequently, but little concerned in the 
choice of their tyrants. In fuch hands, the bed weapons 
muff be ufelefs. It might even be apprehended that they 
would turn them agairift their mercilels oppreffors. 

The white people appear to be better defenders of the 
colonies. Betide the courage which liberty naturally in- 
fpires, they muft alfo be animated with that which exclu¬ 
sively belongs to great proprietors. They are not men dc« 
bafed by coarfe labours, by obfeure occupations, or by 
indigence. The abfolute fway which they exercife in their 
plantations, muft have infpired them with pride and great- 
nefs of foul. But, difperfed as they are among vaft pof- 
feflions, what can their fmall number avail ? And would 
they even prevent an invafion, were they able to do it ? 

AU the colonifts hold it as a maxim, that their iflands 
are to be confidered as *hofe great cities in Europe, which* 
lying open to the ftrft-comer, change their dominion with¬ 
out an attack, without a fiege, ana almoft without being 
fenfible of the war. The ftrongeft is their raafter. The 
inhabitants exclaim, " God fare the conqueror in imi 
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tation of the Italian?, who have pa/Ted and repaffed from 
one yoke to another in the courfe of a campaign. Whe¬ 
ther the city fhould return, at the time of peace, under its 
former government, or fhould remain in the hands of the 
vidlor, it has loft nothing of its fplendour; while towns 
that are defended by ramparts, and difficult to be taken, 
are always depopulated and reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Accordingly, there is fcarce, perhaps, one inhabitant in the 
American iflands, who does not confider it to be a fatal 
prejudice to expofe his fortune for the fake of his coun- 
try. Of what importance is it to this rapacious calculator 
whofe laws he obeys, if bis crops are left Handing ? Is it 
to enrich himfelf that he has crofl'cd the fcas ? If he pre- 
ferves his treafuie, his purpofe is anfwcred. Can the mo¬ 
ther country that forfakes him, and frequently after having 
.tyrannized over him ; that is ready to give him up, or, 
■perhaps, to fell him, at the conclufion of a peace, have any 
claim to the facrifice of his life ? It is no doubt a glorious 
thing to die for one’s country. But a ftate, where the 
profperity of the nation is facrificed to forms of govern¬ 
ment ; where the art of impofing upon men is the art of 
training up fubjedls ; where flaves are wanted inftead of 
citizens ; where war is declared, and peace cgncluded, 
without confulting the opinion or the wiihea of-the peo¬ 
ple ; where evil defignsare always countenanced by the in¬ 
trigues of debauchery, or the practices of monopoly ; and 
where ufeful plans are only adopted with fuch reftridlions 
as prevent their being carried into execution : is this the 
country for which our.blood fhould be facrificed ? 

The fortifications eredled for the defence 0/ the colonics, 
will fecurc them no better than the efforts of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Even if they were ftrongcr, and better guarded 
and ftored than they have ever been, they muft always fur- 
render unlefs they are fuccoured. .Should the reiiftanq^. 
hold out above fix months, that circuntfiance would not 
difeourage the befiegers, who, being within reach of a con- 
flant fupply of refrefhments, both by land and by fea, 
could better endure the feverity of the climate, than a gar- 
rifon could refift the duration of a fiege. 

There is no other way to preferve the colonies but by a 
formidable navy. It is on the docks and in the harbours 
of Europe, that the baftions and ramparts of the American 
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colonics muft be raifed. While the mother country /belters- 
them, as it were, under the wings of her /hips; fo long as 
/he fhall fill up with her fleets the va ft interval that fepa- 
rates her from thefe iftands, the offspring of her induftry 
and power, her parental attention to their profperity will 
fecure their attachment to her. In future, therefore, the 
maritime forces will be the great objedf that will attradl the 
attention of all proprietors of land in America. Euro¬ 
pean policy generally fecures the frontiers of Hates by 
fortified towns ; but for maritime powers, there ought, per¬ 
haps, to be citadels in the centre, and /hips on the circum¬ 
ference, A commercial ifland, indeed, wants no fortified 
towns. Her rampart is the fea, which conftitutes her 
fafety, her fubftance, her wealth ; the winds are at her 
command, and all the elements confpire tovpromote her 
glory. 

In this refpedl, Great Britain might lately have under¬ 
taken any thing, with the greate/l hopes of fuccefs. Her 
ifiands were fecure, while thofe of her rivals were open to 
invafion. The opinion which the Englifh had conceived 
of their own valour ; the terror which their arms had in- 
fpired ; the fruits of a fortunate experience acquired by 
their admirals; the number and the excellence of their 
fleets ; all thefe feveral modes of aggrandizement muft have 
been annihilated during the calm of a long peace. The 
pride of paft fuccefs ; the very reftfc/Tnefs infeparable from 
profperity ; even the burden of conquefts, which feems to 
be the punifhment of vidtory ; all thefe circtmiftances were 
fo many incitements to war. The projtdls formed by their 
fcdtive ambition, have been annihilated by the revolution 
which hath detached North America from their empire : 
but is the pofleftion of tlie iflands, which are become very 
wealthy, and have been placed by nature in the vicinity of 
that great continent, which is ftill in a (late of poverty, 
better fecured.to the nations that have cultivated them ? It 
is in the pofition, in the irite'iefls, in the fpirit, of the new 
republics, that we muft endeavour to explore the fecret of 
our future deitiny. 
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BOOK XV. 


plTTLEMENT* OP THE FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA. VP- 
OH WHAT BASIS WAS FOUNDED THE HOPE OF THEIR 
PROSPERITY. CONSEQUENCE OF THESE SETTLEMENTS. 

H ITHERTO we have vifited thofe regions where the 
rays of the fun are perpendicular. We (hall now pafs 
on to thofe where they are oblique. It is no longer gold 
which our rapacious and cruel Europeans are going in 
fearch of at to great a diftance from their country. If 
they again crofs the Teas, it will be for a lefs extravagant 
motive ; it will be to withdraw themfelves from the cala¬ 
mities of their own regions; it will be to find reft and li¬ 
berty ; to clear uncultivated lands ; to caft their nets on 
fhores abounding with fiih ; to go in fearch of animals upon 
the tops of mountains, and in tke midft of forefts, in or¬ 
der to ftrip them of their valuable furs. 

The favage poffeffore of the regions we are going to per¬ 
vade are not a race of degenerate men, without ftrength 
of body, or elevation of foul: but we (hall find them huntf- 
men, warriors, inured to labour, brave, eloquent, jealous of 
their independency \ men, in a word, who alternately dif- 
play inftances of the moft unheard-of ferocioufnefs, of the 
moft heroic magnanimity, and of the moft abfurd fuperfti- 
tion. 

Superftition, that fatal plant, is then indigenous in all 
climates; it grows equally in the plains, and upon the rocks; 
under the ardour of the line, under the fnows of the pole, 
and in the temperate interval which divides them. Doth 
the generality of this phenomenon point out in all parts a 
tendency of the ignorant and timid man towards the Au¬ 
thor of his exiltence, and the Difpofer of good and evil ? 
Doth it indicate the anxiety of a child feeking his father 
in the dark ? 
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Spain was miftrefs of the rich empires Reafons which 
of Mexico and Peru, of the gold of the prevented the 
New World, and of almoft all South French, for a 
America. The Portuguefe, after a long long time , from 
ferie8 of victories, defeats, enterprifes, purfuing the plan 
miftakes, conquefts, and Ioffes, had kept of forming fettle- 
the moft valuable fettlements in Africa, ments in the New 
in India, and in the Brazils. The French World. 
government had not even conceived it 
pofiible to eftabliih colonies, or imagined that any advan¬ 
tage could be derived from having pofleffions in thofe dis¬ 
tant regions. 

TEeir ambitious views were turned entirely toward! Ita¬ 
ly. Some ancient claims on the Milanefe and the two Si¬ 
cilies had involved them in expenfive wars, in which they 
had been engaged for a long time. Their internAl com¬ 
motions diverted them ftill more from the great object of 
eftablifhing a diftant and extenfive commerce, and from the 
idea of increafing their dominions by acquifitions in the 
Eaft and Weft; Indies. 

The authority of kings, though not openly contefted, 
was oppofed and eluded. Some remains or the feudal go¬ 
vernment were ftill fubfifting, and many of its abufes had 
not yet been abolifhed. The prince was continually em¬ 
ployed in reftraining the reftlefs fpirit of a powerful nobi¬ 
lity. Moft of the provinces that compofed the monarchy 
were governed by diftin& laws and forms of their own. 
Every fociety, every order in the ftate, enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, which were either perpetually contefted, or car¬ 
ried to excefs. The government was a complicated ma¬ 
chine, which could only be regulated by the management 
of a variety of delicate fprings. The court was frequently 
under a neceffity of having recourse to the ihameful re- 
fources of intrigue and corruption, or to the odious mean* 
of oppreffion and tyranny ; and the nation was continually 
negociating with the-prince. Regal authority was unlimit¬ 
ed, without having received the ian&ion of the laws *, and 
the people, though frequently too independent, had yet no 
fecurity for their liberty. Hence arofe continual jealoufies, 
apprehenfions, and ftruggles. The whole attention of fhc 
government was not dire&ed to the welfare of the nation,' 
but to the means of enflaviog it. The people were fenfiblc 
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of their wants, but ignorant of their powers and refources- 
They found their rights alternately invaded or trampled 
upon by their nobles or their fovereigns. 

France, therefore, fufFered the Spa¬ 
niards and Portuguefe to difcover new 
worlds, and to give laws to unknown na¬ 
tions. Their attention was at length ex¬ 
cited by Admiral Coligny, a man of the 
mod extenfive, fteady, and active, genius, 
that” ever flourifhed in that powerful em¬ 
pire. This great politician, attentive to the interefts of 
his country, even amidd the horrors of a civil waf, fent 
Joh«fr Ribaud to Florida, in ic 62 . This vad trad of 
North J&merica then extended from Mexico to the coun¬ 
try which the Englifh have fince cultivated under the name 
or Carolina. The Spaniards had palled over it in 1512, 
but without fettling there. The motives that engaged 
them to make this difeovery, and thofe which induced them 
to relinquilh it, are equally unaccountable. 

All the Indians of the Caribbee irtands believed, upon 
the credit of an ancient tradition, that nature had conceal¬ 
ed a fpring, or fountain, fomewhere on the continent, the 
waters of which had the property of redoring youth to all 
old men who were fa fortunate as to tafte of them. The 
notion of immortality was always the pafiion of mankind, 
and the comfort of old age. ’ This idea delighted the ro¬ 
mantic imagination of the Spaniards. The lofs of many, 
who were the victims of their credulity, did not difeonrage 
the red. Far from fufpe&ing that the firll had perifhed 
in an attempt, of which death would prove the mod cer¬ 
tain confequence, they concluded that they did not return, 
becaufe they had found the art of enjoying perpetual youth, 
and had diicovered a fpot fo delightful, that they did not 
choofe to leave it. 

Ponce de Leon was the mod famous of the navigator^ 
who were infatuated with this chimerical idea. Fully per- 
fuaded of the exidence of a third world, the conqueft of 
which was referved to advance his fame, but thinking that 
the remainder of his life was too fhott for the immenfc ca- 
* reer that was opening before him, he refolved to endeavour 
' tc\ renew it, and recover that youthful vigour fo neceflary 
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to his defigns. He immediately bent his courfe towards 
thofe climates where fable had placed the Fountain of 
Youth, and difeovered Florida ; from whence he returned 
to Porto-Rico, vitibly more advanced in years than when 
he fet out. Thus chance immortalized the name of^an adven¬ 
turer, who made a real difeovery, merely by being in pur- 
fuit of an imaginary one. *His fate was the fame as that of 
the alchemift, who, while he is fearching for gold which 
he does not find, difeovers fome valuable thing which he 
was not feeking after. 

There is fcarce any ufeful and important difeovery made 
by the human mind, that has not been rather the effect of 
a rellief 3 imagination, than of induftry excited by Reflec¬ 
tion. Chance, which is the imperceptible courfe of nature,, 
is never at red, and aflilts all men without diftindlion. 
Genius grows weary, and is foon difeouraged ; it falls to- 
the lot only of a few, and exerts itfeif merely at intervals. 
Its utmoft efforts frequently ferve only to throw it in the 
way of chance, and invite its affiflance. The only differ¬ 
ence between a man of genius and one of common capaci¬ 
ty is, that the former anticipates and explores what the lat¬ 
ter accidentally hits upon. But even the man of genius 
himfelf more frequently employs the advantages which 
chance prefents to him.. It is the lapidary who gives the 
value to the diamond, which the peafant has digged up 
without knowing its worth. 

The Spaniards had neglected Florida, becaufe they did 
not difeover there, either the fountain that was to make 
them all grow young, or gold, which haftens the period of 
old age. The French found there a more real and valuable 
treafure ; a clear Iky, a fruitful foil, a temperate climate, 
and favages who were lovers of peace and hofpitality ; but 
they themfelves were not fenfible of the worth of thefe ad¬ 
vantages. Had they followed the directions of Coligny ; 
had they tilled the ground, which only -wanted the affjft- 
ance of man to call forth its treasures; had a due fubordi- 
nation been maintained among the Europeans ; had not the 
rights of the natives of the country been violated $ a colony 
might have been founded, which in time would have be¬ 
come frourifhing and permanent. But fuch prudent mfca- 
fares were not to be expected from the levity of the French^ 
The provifions were laviihed ; the fields w r ere • not fowfl f 
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the authority of the chiefs was difregarded by untra&able 
fubalterns; the paflion for hunting and war engrofted all 
their attention'; in a word every duty was neglected. 

To complete their misfortune, the civil difturbances in 
France ^diverted the fubjedb from an undertaking which 
had never engaged the attention of government. Theolo¬ 
gical difputes alienated the minds, and divided the heart* 
of all ranks of people. Government had violated that fa- 
cred law of nature, which enjoins all men to tolerate the 
opinions of their fellow-creatures ; and the rules of policy, 
which are inconfiftent with an unfeafonable exertion of ty¬ 
ranny. The refornted religion had made great progrefs in 
France, when it was perfecuted ; a confiderable part of the 
nation was involved in the profcription, and took up arms. 

Spain, though not lefs intolerant, had prevented religi¬ 
ous difturbances, by fufFeving the clergy to aflame that au¬ 
thority which has been continually increafing, but which, 
for the future, will be conftantly on the decline. The in- 
quifition, always ready to oppofe the leaft appearance of 
innovation, found means to prevent the proteftant religion 
from making its way into the kingdom, and by this means 
fpared itfelf the trouble of extirpating it. Philip II, whol¬ 
ly taken up with America, and accuftomed to conftder him- 
ielf a9 the iole proprietor of it, being informed of the attempts 
made by fome Frenchmen to fettle there, and of their be¬ 
ing neglected by their own government, fitted out a fleet 
from Cadiz £o deftroy them. Menendez, who was the 
commander of it, landed in Florida, where he found the 
enemies he went in fearch of fettled at Carolina fort. He 
attacked all their intrenchments, carried them fword in 
band, and made a dreadful maflacre. Thofe who efcaped 
the rage of the fword were hanged on a tree, with this in- 
feription : u Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” 

Far from fecking to revenge this infult, the miniftry of 
Charles IX fecretly rejoiced at the mifearriage of a pro- 
jea, which, though they had approved it, was not coun¬ 
tenanced by them; bccaufe it had been contrived by the 
bead of the hugonots, and might reftedl honour on their 
party. The indignation of the public only confirmed them 
fax their refolution of fhewmg no refentment. It was re¬ 
ferred for a private man to execute what the ftate ought to 
fa** done. 

; Dominic de Gourgues, born at Mount Marfan in Gaf- 
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cony, a ikilful and intrepid feaman, an enemy to the Span* 
iardt, from whom he had received perfonal injuries, paf- 
fionately fond his country, of hazardous expeditions, 
and of glory, fold his eftate, built fome (hips, and with a 
feleCl band of his own (lamp, embarked to attack the mur¬ 
derers in Florida. He drove them from all their polls with 
incredible valour and activity, defeated them in every ren¬ 
counter, and, b^ ^ay of retaliation for the contemptuous 
infult they had (hewn, flung them up on trees; with this 
infeription : u Not as Spaniards, but as affaffin8. ,, 

Had the Spaniard* been content with maffacring the 
French, the latter would never have had recourfe to fuch 
cruel reprifals; but they were offended at the infeription, 
and were guilty of an atrocious a&, in revenge fdr the de- 
rifion to which they had been expofed. This is not the 
only inftance in hiftory which may lead one to imagine, 
that it is not the thing that has made the word, but 'the 
word that haamade the thing. 

The expedition of the brave De Gourgues was attended 
with no further confequences. He blew up the forts he 
had taken, and returned home, either for want of provifions 
fufficient to enable him to remain in Florida, or becaufe he 
forefaw that no fuccours were to bfe expected from France, 
or thought that friendfhip with the natives would daft no 
longer than the means of purchafing it, or that he would 
be attacked by the Spaniards. He was 1 received by all 
true patriots with the applaufe due to his merit; but ne¬ 
glected by the court, which was toodefpotic and fupeifli- 
tious, not to ftand in awe of virtue* 

From the year 1567, when this intrepid Gafcon evacuat¬ 
ed Florida, the French neglected America. Bewildered in 
a chaos of unintelligible doctrines, they loft their reafon 
and their humanity. . The mildeft and molt fociable people 
upon earth became the moft barbarous and fanguinary. 
Scaffolds and ftakes were in fufficient; as they all appeared 
criminal in each others eyes, they were all mutually victims 
and executioners* After having condemned one another 
to eternal deftruCtion, they aflaffinated each other at the 
instigation of their priefts, who breathed nothing but the 
fpirit of revenge and bloodfhed. At length the generis 
Henry foftened the rpinds of his fubjeCts; his compaffimb* 
and tendernefs made them feel their own calamities^; fog# 
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revived their fondnefs for the fweets of focial life; .he pre¬ 
vailed upon them to lay down their arms; and they con- 
fented to live happy under his parental laws. 

In this Hate of tranquillity and freedom, under a king 
who pcfTciTe’d the confidence of his people, they began to 
turn their thoughts to fome ufeful projects, and undertook 
the eilablifhment of colonies abroad. Florida was the 
lirft country that naturally occurred them. Except 
Fort St. Augufline, formerly built by the Spaniards, at 
the ditlance of ten or twelve leagues from the French co¬ 
lony, the Europeans had not a iingle fettlement in all that 
vatl and beautiful country.# The inhabitants were not a 
formidable fet of men ; and the foil had every promifing 
appearance of fertility. It was likewile reported to be 
rich in gold and filvev mines, both thofe metals having been 
found there ; whereas, in fait, they came from fome Ihips 
that bad been call away upon the ebaits. The remem¬ 
brance of tire great actions performed by fome Frenchmen 
could not yet be erafed. Probably the French themfclvcs 
were rather afraid of irritating Spain, which was not yet 
difpofed to fuffer the leall fettlement to be made on the 
gulf of Mexico, or even near it. The danger of provok¬ 
ing a nation, fo formidable in thofe parts, determined them 
1 q keep at a diiiance as much as poflible, and therefore 
they gave the preference to the more northern parts of 
America : that road was already chalked out. 

The French Francis I had fent out Verazani, a 

turn their views Florentine, in 1523, who only took a 
towards Ca~ view of the ifiand of Newfoundland and 

nada. fome coaits of the continent, but made 

no Hay there. 

Eleven years after, James Cartier, a fkilful navigator of 
St. Malo, refumed the proje&s of Verazani. The two 
nations, which had firft landed in America, exclaimed 
againll the injuftice of treading in their footiteps. “ What !” 
(aid Francis I pleafantly, “ fhall the kings of Spain and 
44 Portugal quietly divide all America between them, with- 
44 out fufiering me to take a lhare as their brother l 1 would 
y fain fee the article of Adam's will that bequeaths that 
14 vail inheritance to them.” 

Cartier proceeded further than his predecefior. lie 
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went up the river St, Lawrence \ but, after having bat*- 
tered fome European commodities with the favages. for 
fome of their furs, he re-embarked for France, where an 
undeVtaking, which feemcd to have been entered upon 
merely from imitation, was negledled from levity* 

• It happened fortunately that the Normans, the Britons, 
and the Bifcayans, continued to carry on the cod-fifhery 
on the great fand-bank along the coails of Newfoundland, 
and in all the adjacent latitudes* Thefe intrepid and ex¬ 
perienced men ferved as pilots to the adventurers, who, 
fince the year 1^98, have attempted to fettle colonies in 
thofe defert regions. None of thofe firfi fettlement3 prof- 
pered, becaufe they were all under the direction of exclu- 
iive companies, wliich had neither abilities to choofe the 
belt fituations, nor a fufHcient capital to wait for their re¬ 
turns. One monopoly followed another in a rapid fuccdlion, 
without any advantage ; they were purfued with greedin^fs, 
without a plan, or any means to carry them into execution* 
All thefe different companies fucceftively ruined themfelves.; 
arid the Hate was no gainer by their lofs. Thefe numer¬ 
ous expeditions had colt France more men, more money, 
and more Ihips, than other Hates would have expended in 
the foundation of great empires. At laft Samuel de Cham¬ 
plain went a coniidtrable way up the river St. Lawrence ; 
and, in 1608, upon the borders of that river laid the found¬ 
ation of Quebec, which became the origin, centre, and 
capital, of New Fiance, or Canada. 

The unbounded tract, that opened itfelf to the view of 
this colony, difeovered only dark, thick, and deep, forelts, 
the height of which alone W3S a proof of their antiquity. 
Numberlefs large rivers came down from a confiderable 
diHance to water thefe immenfe regions. The intervals 
between them were full of lakes. Four of thefe meafured 
from two to live hundred leagues in circumference. Thele 
fort of inland feas communicated with each other ; amt 
their waters, after forming the great river St. Lawrence, 
confiderably increafed the bed of the ocean. Every thing 
in this rude part of the New World appeared grand and 
fublime. Nature here difplayed fuch luxuriancy and ma- 
jefiy as commanded veneration, and a multitude of 
graces, far fuperior to the artificial beauties of our climat^y 
Here the imagination of a painter or a poet would ha'>> 
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been raifed, animated, and filled with thofe ideas which 
leave a lafting impreffion on the mind. All thefe countries 
exhaled an air fit to prolong life. This temperature, 
%fixich, from the pofition of the climate, muft have been 
extremely pleafant, loft nothing of its wholefomenefs by the 
feverky of a long and intenfe winter. Thofe who impute 
this merely to the woods, fprings, and mountains, with 
which this country abounds, have not taken every thing 
into confideration. Others add to thefe caufes of the 
cold, the elevation of the land, a pure aerial atmofphere, 
feldom loaded with vapours, and the direction of the 
winds, which blow from north to fouth over feas always 
frozen. 


Government, NoTwiTHSTANDrNG this, the inhabit- 

<cv/toms, virtues, ants of this (harp and bleak climate were 
vi^es, and wars, but thinly clad. Before their intercOurfe 
of the favages with us, a cloak of buffalo or beaver fkin, 

that inhabited bound with a leathern girdle, and ftock- 

Canada . ings made of a roebuck's fkin, was the 

whole of their drefs. The additions they 
have fince made give great offence to their old men, who 
arc ever lamenting the degeneracy of their manners. 

Few of thefe favages knew any thing of hufbandry ; they 
only cultivated maize, and that they left entirely to the 
management of the women, as being beneath the dignity 
of independent men. Their bittereft imprecation againft 
an enemy, was the fame as the curfe pronounced by God 
againft the firft man, that he might be reduced to till the 
ground. Sometimes they would condefcend to go a-fifh- 
mg ; but their chief delight, and the employment of all 
their life, was hunting. For this purpofe, the whole na¬ 
tion went out as they did to war, every family marched in 
fearch of fuftenance. They prepared for the expedition by 
fevere falling, and never flirred out till they had implored 
the afliftancc of their gods ; they did not pray for ftrength 
to kill the beafts, but that they might be fo fortunate as to 
meet with them. None ftaid behind except infirm and old 
men ; all the reft Tallied forth ; the men to kill the game, and 


tjte women to dry and bring it home. The winter was with 
Them the fined feafon of the year: the bear, the roebuck, 
i be ftag, and the elk, could not then run with any degree 
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of fwiftnefe through fnow that was four or five feet deep. 
The favages, who were flopped neither by the butties, the 
torrents, the ponds, nor the rivers, and who could outrun 
moft of the ftvifter animals, were feidom unfuccefsfal in 
the chafe. When they were without game, they lived 
upon acorns $ and, for wan^of thefe, fed upon the fap or 
inner fkm -that grows between the wood and the bark of 
the afpen tree and the birch. 

In the interval between their hunting parties, they mads 
or mended their bows and arrows, the rackets for running 
upon the fnow, and the canoes for crofiing the lakes and 
rivers. Thefe travelling implements, and a few earthen 
pots, were the only fpecimens of art among thefe wander¬ 
ing nations. Thofe who were collc&ed in towns, added to 
thefe the labours requiiitc for their fedentary way of life, 
for the fencing of their huts, and fecuring them from being 
attacked. The favages, at that period, gave themfelves 
up to tatal ina&ion, in the moll profound fccurity . The 
people, content with their lot, and fatisfied with what 
nature afforded them, were unacquainted with that reftlcff- 
nefs which arifes from a fenfe of our own weaknefs, that 
lothing of ourfelves and every thing about us, that necefiity 
of flying from folitude, and eafrng ourfelves of the burden 
of life by throwing it upon others. 

Their ftature in general was beautifully proportioned; 
but they had more agility than flrength, and were more fit 
to bear the fatigues of the chafe than hard labour. Their 
features were regular ; and there was a kind of fiercenefs 
in their afpe&, which they contra&ed in war and hunting. 
Their complexion was of a copper colour; and they de¬ 
rived it from nature, by which all men who are conftantly 
expofed to the open air are tanned. This complexion wa* 
rendered ftill more difagretable by the abfurd cuftom that 
prevails among favages, of painting their bodies and faces, 
either to diftinguim -each other at a diftance, to render 
themfelves more agreeable to their miftrefFes, or more fon- 
midable in war. £ elide this varnifh, they rubbed them 
felves with the fat of quadrupeds, or the oil of fifh, a 
cuftom common and ncceflary among them, in order to 
prevent the intolerable fling* of gnats and infers, t$>at 
fwarm in uncultivated countries. Thefe ointments werfcv 
prepared and mixed up with certain red juices, fuppofed 
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be a deadly poifon to the mofchetos. To thefe Several 
methods of anointing themfelves, which penetrate and dif- 
colour thefkin, may be added, the fumigations they made 
in their hots againil thofe infe&s, and the fmoke of the 
fires they kept all the winter to warm themfelves, and to 
dry their meat. This was fiftficient to make them appear 
frightful to our people, though beautiful, without doubt, 
or at leaft not difagreeable to themfelves. Their fight, 
fmell, and hearing, and all their fenfes, were remarkably 
quick, and gave them early notice of their dangers and 
wants. Thefe were few, but their difeafes were ft ill 
fewer. They hardly knew of any but what were occafion- 
ed by too violent exercife, or eating too much after long 
abftinence. 

They were not a very numerous people ; and, pofiibly,. 
this might be an advantage to them. Polifhed nations 
mull vvifh for an increafe of population, becaufe, as they 
are governed by ambitious rulers, who are the more inclined 
to war from not being perfonally engaged in it, they are- 
under a neceffity of fighting, either to invade or repulfe 
their neighbours; and becaufe they never have a fufficient 
extent of territory to fatisfy their enterprifmg and expen- 
five way of life. But unconnefted nations, who are always 
wandering, and guarded by the deferts which divide them ; 
who can fly when they are attacked, and whofe poverty 
preferves them from committing or fufl'ering any injultice ; 
inch favage nations do not feci the want of numbers. 
Perhaps nothing more is required, than to be able to refill 
the wild beafts, occafionally to drive away an infignificant 
enemy, and mutually to affjft each other. Had they been 
more populous, they would the fooner have exhaulled the 
country they inhabited, and have been forced to remove in 
fearch of another ; the only, or, at lead, the greateft mif- 
fortune attending their precarious way of life. 

Independent of thefe reflections, which poffibly did not 
occur lo ftrongly to the favages of Canada, the nature of 
things was alone fufficient to check their increafe. Though 
they lived in a country abounding in game and fifli, yet in 
fame feafons, and fometimes for whole years, this refource 
failed them : and famine then cccafioned a great deduc¬ 
tion among people who were at too great a didance to 
.affift each other. Their wars, or ttanfient hoiiibties^ the 
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refult of former animofities, were very deftru&ive. Meft 
conftantly accultomed to hunt for their fubfiftence, to tear 
in pieces the animal they had overtaken, to hear the cries 
of death, and fee the fhedding of blood, mud have been 
(lill more cruel in war, if polftble, than our own people, 
who live partly on vegetables. In a word, notwithstanding 
all that has. been faid in favour of inuring children to hard- 
fhips, which milled Peter the Great to fuch a degree that 
he ordered that none of his Tailors children fhould drink 
any thing but fea-water (an experiment which proved fatal 
to all who tried it) ; it is certain, that a great many young 
favages perifhed through hunger, third, cold, and fatigue. 
Even thofe whole conltitution was drong enough to bear 
the ufual exercifes of thofe climates, to fwim ever the 
broaded rivers, to go two hundred leagues on a hunting 
party, to live many days without deep, to fubfill a condder* 
able time without any food; fuch men mud have been ex- 
hauded, and totally unfit for the purpofes of generation. 
Few were fo long-lived as our people, whofe manner of 
living is more uniform and tranquil. 

The auderity of a Spartan education, the cudom of 
inuring children to hard labour and coarfe food, has been 
productive of dangerous midakes. Philofophers, deiirous 
of alleviating the miferies incident to mankind, have en¬ 
deavoured to comfort the wretched who have been doomed 
to a life of harddiips, by perfuading them that it was 
the mod wholefome and the bed. The rich have eagerly 
adopted a fyftem, whigh ferved to render them infenfible 
to the fufferings of the poor, and to difpenfe them from 
the duties of humanity and compafliou. But it is an error 
to imagine, that men, who are employed in the more labor¬ 
ious arts of fociety, live as long as thofe who enjoy the 
fruit of their toil. Moderate labour drengthens the human 
frame; exccflive labour impairs it. A peafant is an old 
man at fixty; wldle the inhabitants of towns, who live in 
affluence, and with fome degree of moderation, frequently 
attain to fourfeore and upward. Even men of letters, 
whofe employments are by no means favourable to health, 
affoid many indances of longevity. Let not then our 
modern writings propagate this falfe and cruel error, ft* 
feducc the rich to difregard the groans of the poor, and to 
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transfer all their tcnderncfs from their vafTah to their dogs 
and horfes. 

Three original languages were fpoken in Canada, the 
Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. They were con- 
fidered as primitive languages, becaufe each of them con¬ 
tained many of thofe imitative words which convey an idea 
of things by found. The dialers derived from them were 
nearly as numerous as their towns. No abftraft terms were 
found in thefc languages, becaufe the infant mind of the 
favages feldom extends its view beyond the prefent object 
and the prefent time; and, as they have but few ideas, 
they feldom want to reprefent feveral, under one and the 
fame lign. Befidea, the language of thefe people, almoft 
always animated by a quick, Ample, and ftrong, fenfation, 
excited by the great Scenes of nature, contracted a lively 
and poetical caff from their ftrong and a&ive imagination. 
The aftoniftiment and admiration which proceeded from 
their ignorance, gave them a ftrong propenuty to exaggera¬ 
tion. They expreffed what they faw j their language 
painted, as it were, natural obje&s in ftrong colouring ; 
and their .difcourfes were quite pi&urefque. For want of 
terms agreed upon to denote certain compound or complex 
ideas, they made ufe of figurative expreflions. What waa 
Hill wanting in fpeech, they {applied by their ^eftures, 
their attitudes, their bodily motions, and the modulation* 
of the voice. The boldeft metaphors were more familiar 
to them in common converfation, than they are even in 
epic poetry in the European languages. Their fpeechea 
in public aflemblies, particularly, were full of images,, 
energy, and pathos. No Greek or Roman orator ever 
fpoke, perhaps, with more ftrength and fublimity than one 
-of their chiefs. It was thought neceftary to perfuade them 
to remove at a diftance from their native foil. u We were 
** born,” faid he, 4i on this fpot, our fathers lie buried in 
** it. Shall we fay to the bones of our fathers, arife, and 
u come with us into a foreign land 

It may eafily be imagined, that fuch nations could not 
be fo gentle norfo weak as thofe of South America. They 
fhewed that they had that degree of a&ivity and ftrength 
‘ftdiich the people of the northern nations always poflefs, 
tinlefs they are* like the Laplanders, of a very dif¬ 
ferent fpeciea from ours. They had but juft attained to 
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that degree of knowledge and civilization, to which ito¬ 
ft in £1 alone may lead men in the fpace of a few years ; and 
it is among fuch people that a philofopher may ftudy man 
in a ftate of nature. 1 

They were divided into feveral fmall nations, whofe form 
of government was nearly fimilar. Some had heredi¬ 
tary chiefs; others eledted them ; the greater part were 
only directed by their old men. They were mere affoci- 
ations, formed by chance, and always free; and though 
united, they were bound by no tie. The will of individu- , 
als was not even over-ruled by the general one. All dcci- 
fion8 were confidered only as matter of advice, which was 
not binding, or inforced by any penalty. If, in one of 
thefe Angular republics, a man was condemned to death, 
it was rather a kind of war againft a common enemy, than 
an a<5t of juftice exercifed againft a fubjedt or a fellow-citi¬ 
zen. Inftead of coercive power, good manners, example, 
education, a refpedt for old men, a parental affedtion, main¬ 
tained peace in thefe focieties, where there was neither law 
nor property. Rcafon, which had not been milled by 
prejudice, or corrupted by paifion, as it is with us, ferved 
them inftead of moral precepts and regulations of police. 
Harmony and fecurity were maintained without the inter- 
pofition of government. Authority never encroached up¬ 
on that powerful inftindl of nature, the love of independ¬ 
ence ; which, enlightened by reafon, produces in U6 the 
love of equality. 

Hence arifes that regard which the favages have for each 
other. They lavifh their expreffions of efteem* and expert 
the fame in return. They are obliging, but referved; 
they weigh their words, and Men with great attention. 
Their gravity, which appears like a kind of melancholy, 
is particularly obfervable in their national affemblies. Every 
one {peaks in his turn, according to his age, experience, 
and lervices. No one is ever interrupted, either by inde¬ 
cent reflections or ill-timed applaufe. Their public affairs 
are managed with fuch diftntereftednefs as is unknown in 
our governments, where the welfare of the ftate is hardly 
ever promoted but from felfifh views or party fpirit. It is 
no uncommon thing to hear one of thefe favage orators.-, 
when his fpeech has met with univerfal applaufe, telling 
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thofe who agreed fo his opinion, that another man is more 
deferring pf their confidence. 

This mutual refpeft among the inhabitants of the fame 
place, prevails between the feveral nations, when they are 
not in adlual war. The deputies are received and treated 
with that friendfhip that is due to men who come to treat 
of peace and alliance. Wandering nations, who have not 
the leall notion of increafing their territory, never nega- 
ciate for eonqueft, or flSrany interefts relative to dominion. 
Even thofe who have fixed fettlements, never contend with 
others for coming to live in their diftrift, provided they do 
not moleft them. The earth, fay they, is made for all men ; 
no one muft pofiefs the (hare of two. All the politico, 
therefore, of the favages, confifi in forming leagues againft 
an enemy who is too numerous or too flrong, and in fuf* 
pending hoftilities that become too definitive. When 
they have agreed upon a truce or league of amity, it is ra¬ 
tified by mutually exchanging a belt, or firing of beads, 
which are a kind of fnail (hells. The white ones are very 
common ; bnt the purple ones, which are tare, and the 
black, which are ftill more fo, are much efieemed. They 
work them into a cylindrical form, bore them, and then 
make them up into necklaces. The branches arc about a 
foot long, and the beads are firung upon them one aftet 
another in a firaight line. The necklaces arc broad belta, 
on which the beads are placed in rows, and neatly tacked 
down with little (lips of leather. The fize, weight, and 
colour of tbefe (hells, are adapted to the importance of the 
bufinefs. They ferve as jewels, as records, and as annals. 
They are the bond of union between nations and individu¬ 
als. They are the facred and inviolable pledge, wjiich is 
a confirmation of words, promifes, and treaties. The 
chiefs of towns are the keepers of the fc records, They 
know their meaning ; they interpret them ; and by means 
of thefe figns, they tranfmit the hilioty of the country to 
the fucceeding generation. 

As the favages pofiefs no riches, they are of a benevo¬ 
lent turn. A (hiking infiance of this appears in the care 
they take of their orphans, widows, and infirm people. 
They liberally (hare their fcanty provifion with thofe whofe 
crops have failed, or who have been unfuccefsf.il in hunt¬ 
ing or fiihing. Their tables and their huts are open night 
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^nd day to ftrangers and travellers. This generous hofp# 
tality, which makes the advantages of a private man a pub¬ 
lic blefiing* is chiefly confpicuous in their entertainments. 
A favage^claims refpedl, not fo much from what he pof- 
fefles, as from what he gives away. The whole (lock of 
provifions collected during a chafe that has lailed fix months, 
is frequently expended hi one day ; and he who gives the 
entertainment enjoys more pleafure than his guefl#. 

None of the writers who have deferibed the manners of 
the favages have reckoned benevolence among their virtues* 
But this may be owing to prejudice, which has made them 
confound the antipathy ariflng from refentment, with na¬ 
tural temper. Thefe people neither love nor efteem the 
Europeans, nor are they very kind.to them. The inequa¬ 
lity of conditions, which we think fo.neceflary for the well¬ 
being of fociety, is, in their opinion, the greateft folly. 
They are (hocked to fee, that among us, one man has 
more property than feveral others colledtively, and that 
this firtl injuitice is productive of a fecond, which is, that 
the man who lias molt riches is on that account the molt 
refpedted. But what appears to them a meannefs below 
the brute creation, is, that men, who are equal by nature, 
fhould degrade tbemfelves fo far as to depend upon the will 
or the caprice of another. The refpeCt we (hew to titles, 
dignities, and especially to hereditary nobility, they call an 
infult, an outrage to human nature. Whoever knows how 
to guide a canoe, to beat an enemy, to build abut, to live 
upon little, to go a hundred leagues in the woods with 
no other guide than the wind and fun, or any proviflon but 
a bow and arrows ; he adls the part of a man, and what 
more can be expedled of him ! That refllefs difpohtion, 
which prompts us to crofs (o many feas in queft of fugitive 
advantages, appears to them rather the efledl of poverty 
than of ludtiflry. They laugh at our arts, our manners, and 
all thofe cuftoms which infpire us with a greater degree of 
vanity, in proportion as they remove us further from the 
Hate of nature. Their franknefs and honefty are roufed to 
indignation by the tricks and cunning which have been 
praClifed in our dealings with them. A multitude of other 
motives, fome founded on prejudice, but frequently on rea-' 
fon, have rendered the Europeans odious to the Indians. 
They have made reprifals, and are become liarfh and cruel 
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in their intercourse with, us. The averfion and contempt 
they have conceived for our manners, have always made' 
them avoid our fociety. We have never been able to re¬ 
concile any of them to our indulgent manner of living $ 
whereas we have feen fome Europeans forego all the con- 
vcniencies of civil life, retire into the fbrefta, and take up 
the bow and the club of the favage. 

An innate fpirit of benevolence, however, fometimes 
brings the favages back to us. At the beginning of the 
winter a French veflel was wrecked upon the rocks of Anti- 
cofti. The Tailors who had efcaped the rigour of the fca- 
fon and the dangers of famine in this defert and favage 
ifland, built a bark out of the remains of their (hip, which, 
in the following fpring, conveyed them to the continent. 
They were obferved in a languid and expiring ftate, by a 
hut filled with favages, “ Brethren, >> faid the chief of 
this lonely family, addreffing himfelf affe&ionately to them, 
44 the wretched are intitlcd to our pity and our afliftance. 
u We arc men, and the misfortunes incident to any of the 
44 human race affeft us in the fame manner as if they were 
44 our own. M Thefe humane expreflions were accompanied 
with every token of friendfhip thefe generous favages had 
it in their power to (hew, 

Europeans, who are fo proud of your government, of 
your laws, of your inftitutions, of your monuments, of 
every thing that you call your wifdom, fuffer me to en¬ 
gage your attention for a moment. I have juft deferibed, in 
a plain and artlefs way, the life and manners of the favages, 
I have not concealed from you their vices, nor have I exag¬ 
gerated their virtues. I entreat you to preferve the fertla- 
tions which my narrative hath raifed in you, till the man 
of the firft genius and of the greateft eloquence among you, 
fhall have prepared himfelf to deferibe to you, with all the 
flrength and with all the magic of his colouring, the good 
and the evil of your civilized countries. His pi&ure will 
undoubtedly tranfport you with admiration ; but do you 
imagine that it will leave in your minds that delicious emo¬ 
tion which you experience at prefent ? Will the writer in- 
fpire you with thofe fentiments of efteem, love, and vene- 
'ration, which you have juft granted the favages ? You 
would only be mifcrabic favages if you were to live in the 
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forefta, and the loweft o£ the fevagea would be a refpeCl- 
able man in your cities. 

One thing only was wanting to complete the felicity of 
the Americans, and that was the happinefa of being tond 
of their wives. Nature hath in vain beftowed on their wo¬ 
men a good fttape, beautiful eyes, pleafing features, and 
long black hair. All thefe accompliihments are no longer 
regarded than while they remain in a date of independence* 
They no fooner fubmit to the matrimonial yoke, but even 
their huiband, who is the only man they love, grows infen- 
fible to thofe charms they were fo liberal of before mar- 
riage. The date of life, indeed, to which this condition 
fubjeCts them, is by no means favourable to beauty. Their 
features alter, and they lofe at once the defire and the 
power of pleafing. They are laborious, indefatigable, and 
aCtive. They dig the ground, fow, and reap ; while their 
hufbands, who difdain to (loop to the drudgeries of hu£» 
bandry, amufe themfelves with hunting, fifhmg, ftiooting 
with the bow, and aflerting the dominion of man over the 
earth. 

Many of thefe nations allow a plurality of wives; and 
even thofe that do not praCtife poligamy, have ftill referved 
to themfelves the liberty of a divorce. The very idea of an 
indiffoluble tie never once entered the thoughts of a people 
who are free till death. When thofe who are married di£* 
agree, they part by confent, and divide their children be¬ 
tween them. Nothing appears to them more repugnant to 
nature and renfon, than the contrary fyftem which prevail# 
among chriftians. The Great Spirit, fay they, hath cre¬ 
ated us all to be bappy ; and we ftiould offend him were 
we to live in a perpetual ftate of conftraint and uneafinefs* 
This fyftem agrees with what one of the Miamis faid to 
one of the miffionaries, “ My wife and I were continually 
“ at variance. My neighbour difagreed equally with his. 

We have exchanged wives, and are both iatisfied.” 

A celebrated-writer, whom we cannot but admire, even 
when we differ from him in opinion, has obferved, that 
love among the Americans is never productive of induftry, 
genius, and character, as it is among the Europeans; be* 
caufe the former, fays he, have a fixth fenfe, weaker than 
it i* among the latter. The favages, it is faid, are neither 
acquainted with the torments nor the delights of this moil 
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violent of ail paffione. The air and the climate, the irioift- 
ure of which contributes fo powerfully to vegetation, does 
not beftow upon them any great warmth of coniiitution. 
The fame fap which covers the countries with foreffs, and 
the itfes with leaves, occafions among men, as among wo¬ 
men, the growth of long, fmooth, thick, ftrong, and 
fturdy, hair. Men who have little more beard than eunuchs 
have, cannot abound in generating principles. The blood 
of thefe people is watery and cold ; the males have fome- 
time$ milk in their breads. Hence arifes their tardy incli¬ 
nation to the fex ; their averfion for them at 'Certain pe¬ 
riods, and in times of pregnancy ; and that feeble and tran- 
fient ardour, which is excited only at certain feafons of the 
year. Hence arifes that quicknefs of imagination. Which 
renders them fuperftitious, fearful as children in the dark, 
and«as much prone to revenge as women ; which makes 
them poets, and figurative in their difeourfe ; men of feel¬ 
ing, in a word, but not of ftrong paffions. Hence, in 
fhort, hath proceeded that want of population which hath 
always been obferved in them. They have few children, 
becaufe they are not fufhcieatly fond of women. And this 
is a national defed, with which the old men were inceflant- 
ly reproachiug the young people. 

But may it not be laid, that the paflion of the favages 
for women i3 lefs languid from the nature of thetr confli- 
tution, than from their moral charader? The pleafure* 
of love are too eafily indulged among them, to excite any 
ftrong defires. Accordingly, amoag ourfelvae, it is not 
iu thofe ages, where Luxury encourages incontinence, that 
we fee the men moil attached to the women, and the wo¬ 
men bear the moft children. In what country hath love 
ever been a fource of heroifm and virtue, when the women 
have not encouraged their lovers to thefe purfuit9 by chafte 
refufals, and by the fhame they had affixed to the weak- 
nefs of their fex ? It is at Sparta, at Rome, and even in 
France, in the ages of chivalry, that love hath given rife 
to great undertakings, and hath occafioned the enduring 
of great hardfhips. There it is, that, uniting itfelf to pub¬ 
lic fpirit, it affitted patriotifm, or fupplied the place of it. 
A.s it was a more difficult thing always to pleafe one wo¬ 
man, than to feduce feveral, the fway of moral love pro- 
- longed the power of natural love, by fuppreffing it, by di- 
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re&ing it to proper objcCls, by deceiving it even with' hopes 
which kept up defires, and maintained the pafiion in all its* 
drength. But this love, though dinted in enjoyments, 
was productive of great effeCts. To love was not then an 
art, but a pafiion, which being engendered in innocence 
itfelf, was kept alive by factilices, inftead of being extin- 
guifhed in voluptuoufnefs. 

With refpeCb to the favages, if they fhould not be fo 
fond of women as civilized people are, it is not, perhaps, 
for want of powers or inclination to population. But the 
firft wants of nature may, perhaps, redrain in them the 
claims of the fecond. Their drength is almoft all exhaufted 
in procuring their fubfiltence. Hunting and dther expe¬ 
ditions kave them neither the opportunity nor the leifure 
of attending to the increafe of their fpecies. No wander¬ 
ing nation can ever be numerous. What miift become of 
women obliged to follow their hufbands a hundred leagues, 
with children at their bread or in their arms ? What would 
become of the children themfelves, if deprived of the milk* 
that mud neceflarily fail during the fatigues of the jour¬ 
ney ? Hunting prevents, and war deftroys, the increase 
of mankind. A favage warrior redds the feducing arts of 
young women, who drive to allure him. When nature 
compels this tender fex to make the firft advances, and to 
porfue the men that avoid them, thofe Who are left inflam¬ 
ed with military ardour than with the charms of beauty, 
yield to the temptation. Bat the true warriors, who have 
been early taught that an Iotercourfe with women enervates 
drength and courage, do not furreUder. It n U'Ot, there¬ 
fore, owing to natural defers that Canada is unpeopled, 
but to the track of life purfued by its inhabitants. Though 
they are as flt for procreation as our northern people, all 
their drength i$ employed for their own pfefervation. 
Hunger does not permit them to attend to the pafliori 6f 
love. If the people of the fouth facrifice every thing td> 
this latter delire, it is becaUfe the former is eaftly fatisfled. 
Iu a country where nature is very prolific, and man cori- 
lumes but little, all the drength'he has to fpare is entirely 
turned to population j which is likewife afiided by the 
warmth of the climate. Ift a climate where men confume 
more than nature affords them without pains, the time and 
Voh V\ F 
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the faculties of the human fpecies are exhaufted in fatigue* 
that are detrimental to population. 

But a further proof, that the fav3ges are not lefs inclined 
to women than we are, is, that they are much fonder of 
their children. Their mothers fuckle them till they are 
four or five years old, and fometimes till fix or feven. 
From their earlieft infancy, their parents pay a regard to 
their natural independence, and never beat or chide them, 
left they ftiould check that free and martial fpirit, which is 
one day to conftitute their principal chara&er., They eveif 
forbear to make ufe of ftrong arguments to perfuade them, 
becaufe this would be in fome meafure a reftraint upon their 
will. As they are only taught what they want to know, 
they are the happieft children upon earth. If they die, the 
parents lament them with deep regret ; and will fometimes 
go fix months after, to weep over the grave of their child: 
and the mother will fprinkle it with her own milk. 

The ties of friendftiip among the favages are more lading 
than thofe of nature. Friendfhip is not abfolutely a duty, 
fince it cannot be commanded : but it is a more agreeable, 
a more tender, and even a ftrongcr, union, than thofe which 
are formed by nature, or by (ocial inftitutions. All per- 
fons who are connc&ed by that delightful fentiment, agree 
in giving mutual advice to each other in difficult conjunc¬ 
tures; in adminiltering comfort in misfortunes; in grant¬ 
ing affiftance in undertakings, and fuccours in adverfity. 
Imagination, far from feeking to diminifti the obligations 
incumbent upon this virtue, delights in exaggerating them. 
It is thought that it cannot fubfift without an entire ne¬ 
glect of one’s felf, a total renunciation of all perfonal inter- 
efts in favour of the friend truly beloved. 

It is not given to all men to enjoy the fweets of friend- 
ffiip. Several can neither feel it themfelves, nor infpire it 
to others, on account of the coldnefs and ftiffnefs of their 
character. How is it poffible that it ftiould enter into the 
heart of the rich ? They have no other concern but their 
prefent opulence, the defire of increafing it, and the dread 
of lofing it. The powerful man requires none but flatter- 
trs, who fcarce can venture to raife their timid looks up to 
him ; and mean fouls, who fervilely implore his prote&ion. 
What pleafure could he find in an intimate friendly conec- 
tion, which the loweft ciafs of citizens might enjoy as well, 
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or better, than he ? The diflipated man is equally incap¬ 
able of drong or lading affe&ion. 5 he is wholly abforbed in 
fhow, and in e variety of pleafures. His enjoyments are 
external, and his heart totally unconne<ded with his attach¬ 
ments. 

Friendfliip among favages is never broken by that variety 
of clafliing interefts, which in our focieties weakencven the 
tendered; and the moll facred connc&ions. When a man 
hath once made his choice, he depofits in the bread of his 
affaciate his inmod thoughts, his fentiments, his projects, 
his forrows, and his joys. The two friends fhare every 
thing in common 5 their union is for life; they fight fide 
by fide 5, and if one fiiould fall, the other certainly expire* 
upon the body of his friend. Even then they cherifh the 
flattering perfuafion, that their reparation will be only mo¬ 
mentary, and that they fliall rejoin each other in another 
world, where they fliall never part, and where they fliall 
perpetually render each other the moft important fervices. 
An Iroquois, who was a chriftian, but who did not live 
according to the maxims of the gofpel, was threatened with 
eternal punishments. He allied whether his friend, who 
had been buried a few days, was in hell ? I have drong rea- 
fons to believe, replied the mifiionary, that he hath not been 
lent to that place of torment. If that be the cafe, replied 
the favage, I will not go there either. He immediately 
promifed to alter his manners, and after this, always led a 
very exemplary life. 

The favages fhew a degree of penetration and fagaefty, 
which adonifhes every man who has not obferved how 
jnuch our arts and methods of life contribute to render our 
minds dull and inactive : becaufe we are feldom under a 
necefiity of thinking, and have only the trouble to learn. 
If however they have never improved any thing, any more 
than thofe animals, in which we obferve the greated fhare 
of fagacity, it is probably becaufe, as they have'no ideas 
but fuch as relate to their prefent wants, the equality that 
fubfids between them lays every individual under a necefiity 
of thinking for himfelf, and of fpending his whole life in 
acquiring this common dock of knowledge ; hence it may 
be reafonably inferred, that the fum total of ideas in a fo- 
ciety of favages is no more than the fum of ideas in each 
individual. 


F 2 
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Inftead of abftrufe meditations, the Savages delight in 
fangs. They are faid to have no variety in their fmging 
hut it is uncertain whether thofe who have heard them had 
an ear properly adapted to their mufic. When we frrft 
hear a foreign language fpoken, the whole feems one con¬ 
tinued found, and appears to be pronounced with the fame 
tone of voice, without any modulation or profody. It is 
only by continued habit that we learn to diftinguifh the 
words and fyliables, and to perceive that the found of fome 
is dull, and that of others (harp, and that it is more or lefs 
lengthened out* Would it not require at leaft as much 
time to enable us to determine any thing certain with re- 
- gard to the mufic of any nation, which mud always be 
iuWdinate to their language ? 

Their dances are generally an emblem of war ; and they 
ufually dance with their weapons in their hands. There is 
fotrtething fo regular, rapid, and terrible, in thefe dances,' 
that an European, when firft he fees them, cannot help 
fhuddering, He imagines that the ground will in a mo¬ 
ment be covered with blood and fcattered limbs, and that 
none of the dancers or the fpe&ators will furvive. It 19 
fomewhat remarkable, tliat in the firft ages of the world, 
and among favage nations, dancing fhould be an imitative 
art, and that it fhould have loft that charadteriftic in civil¬ 
ized countries, where it feems to be reduced to a fet of 
: uniform fteps without meaning. But it is with dances as 
with languages, they grow abftradted like the ideas they 
are intended to represent. The figns of them are more 
allegorical as the minds of the people become more refined. 
In the fame manner as a fingle word, in a learned language, 
expreffes feveral ideas 5 fo, in an allegorical dance, a fingle 
ftep, a fingle attitude, is fufficient to excite a variety of 
fenfations. It is owing to want of imagination, either in 
the dancers, or the fpedlators, if a figured dance be not, 
or do not appear to be, expreffive. Befidea, the favages 
can exhibit none but ftrong paffians and ferocious: manners, 
and thefe muft be reprefented by more fignificant images in 
their dances, which are the language of gefture, the firft 
and fimpleft of all languages. Nations living in a ftate of 
civil fpciety, aod in peace, have only the gentler pafiionS 
to reprefent, which are beft expreffed by delicate images, 
fit to convey refined ideas. It might not, however, be 
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improper fometimes to bring back dancing to its firft ori¬ 
gin, to exhibit the old Simplicity of manners, to revive the 
firflt fenfations of nature by motions which reprefent them, 
to depart from the antiquated and fcientific mode of the 
Greeks and Romans, and to adopt the lively and fignifU 
cant images of the rude Canadians. 

Thefe favages, always totally devoted to the puirfuit of 
the prefent paffion, are extravagantly fond of gaming, as 
is ufual with all idle people, and efpecially o£ games .of 
chance. The fame tnen, who are commonly fo^ fedate, 
moderate, and difiubereded, and have iuch a command o£ 
themfelves, are outrageous, greedy, and turbulent, at play; 
they lofe their peace, their fenfes, and all they are pofleff- 
cd of. fh^itute of almoft every thing, coveting all they 
fee, and, when they like it, eager to have and enjoy it, 
their attention is entirely turned to the moll fpeedy and 
feadieft way of acquiring it. This is a confcquence ot 
their manners, as well as of their charadlerr The profpedl 
of prefent happinefs always prevents them from difeerning 
the evils that may enfue. Their forecaft does not even reach 
from day to night. They are alternately filly children and 
violent men. Every thing depends with them on the pre* 
fent moment. 

Gaming alone would lead them to fuperftition, even if 
they were not naturally fubjedl to that fcourge of the hu¬ 
man race. But as they have few phyficians or empirics of 
this kind to have recourfe to, they fuffer lefs from this dif- 
temper of the mind than more polifhed nations, and are 
better difpofedto attend to the fuggeilions of reafon, which 
.abate the violence of it. The Iroquois have a confufed no¬ 
tion of a firfl Being who governs the world at pleafure. 
They never repine at the evil which this Being permits. 
When fome mifchance befals them, they fay, “ the man 
“ above will have it fo and there is, perhaps, more phi— 
.lofophy in this fubmifiion, than in all the reafonings and 
. declamations of ou^philofophers. Mod other favage nations 
worfhip thofe two fird principles of good and evil, which 
occur to the human mind as foon as it has acquired any 
conception of invifibie fubdances. Sometimes they worfhip 
,a river, a fored, the fun or the moon; in fhort, any beings 
in which they have obfevved a certain power and motion; 

F3 
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bfcaufe, wherever they fee motion, which they cannotat- 
Count for, they fuppofe there is a foul. 

TJiey feem to have fome notion of a fttfure flate; but, 
having no principles of morality, they do not think the 
next life is a Hate of reward for virtue, and punilhment fot* 
vice. They believed that the indefatigable hnntfman, the 
fearlefs and mercilefs warrior, who has flain or burnt many 
enemies, and made his own to#n viftorious, will after death 
pafs into a country, where he will be fupplied with plenty of 
all kinds of animals to fatisfy his hunger ; whereas thofe 
who are grown old in indolence, and without glory, will be 
for ever banifhed into a barren land, where they will be eter¬ 
nally expofed to famine and ficknefs. Their tenets Are fuit- 
«d to their manners and their wants. They believe in fuch 
pleafures and fuch fufferings as they are acquainted with. 
They have more hopes than fears, and are happy even in 
their delufions. They are, however, often tormented with 
dreams. 

Ignorance is naturally prone to conne& fomething myf- 
terious with dreams, and to afcribe them to the agency of 
fome powerful being, who takes the opportunity, when 
our faculties are fufpended and lulled afleep, of watching 
over us in the abfence of our fenfes. It is, as it were, a 
foul, diftindt from our own, that glides into us, to inform 
us of what is to come, when we cannot yet fee it j though 
futurity be always prefent to that Being who created all 
things. 

In the bleak and rough climates of Canada, where the 
people live by hunting, their nerves are apt to be painful¬ 
ly affe&ed by the inclemency of the weather, and by fa¬ 
tigue and long abftinence. Then thefe fayages have me¬ 
lancholy and troublefome dreams : they imagine they are 
furrounded with enemies; they fee their town furprifed and 
dehiged in blood; they receive injuries and wounds; 
their wives, their children, their friends, arc carried off. 
When they awake, they take thefe vifions for a warning 
from the gods ; and that fear which firft infpired them with 
thia idea adds to their natural ferocity, by the melancholy 
caft it gives to their thoughts, and their gloomy com¬ 
plexions. The old women, who are ufelefs in the world, 
dream for the fafety of the commonwealth. Some weak 
old men alfo, like them too, dream on public aifairs, m 
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which they have no (hare or influence* Young merf who 
are unfit fpr war or laborious exercifes, will dream too, 
that they may bear fome part In the adminiftration of the 
clan. In vain hath it been attempted, during two centu¬ 
ries, to remove illufions fo deeply rooted. The favages 
have conftantly replied, ** you chriftians laugh at the faith 
“ we have in dreams, and yet require us to believe things 
44 infinitely more improbable.” Thus we fee in thefe un¬ 
tutored nations the feeds of piieftcraft, with all its train of 
evils. 

Were it not for thefe melancholy fits and dreams, there 
would fcarce ever be any contentions among them. Eu¬ 
ropeans, who have lived long in thofe countries, affure U9 
they never faw an Indian in a pafiion. Without fuperfti- 
tion there would be as few national as private quarrels. 

Private differences are moft commonly adjufted by the 
majority of the people. The refpedt fheWn by the nation 
to the aggrieved party, fooths his felf-love, and difpofes 
him to peace. It is more difficult to prevent quarrels, or 
to put an end to hoftilities between two nations. 

War often takes its rife from hunting. When two com* 
panies, which were feparated by a foreft a hundred leaguea 
in extent, happen to meet, and to interfere with each 
other’s fport, they foon quarrel, and turn thofe weapons 
againft one another, which were intended for the deftruc- 
tion of bears. This flight fkirmifh is a fource of eternal 
difeord. The vanquifhed party vows implacable vengeance 
againft the conquerors j a national hatred which will be 
maintained by their pofterity, and be rekindled from their 
aflies. The mutual wounds which both parties fuffer in 
lkirmifhe9 of this kind, fometimes put a flop to thefe con¬ 
tentions ; when, on each fide they happen to be occafionecl 
by feme impetuous young men, who in the heat of youth 
may have been tempted to remove to a confiderable diftance, 
in order to make a trial of their military {kill. But the 
contentions between whole nations are not eafily excited. 

The declaration of war, when it appears neceflary, is 
not left to the judgment and decifion of one man. The 
nation meets, and the chief fpeaks. He ftates the nature 
of the injury, and caufes of complaint. The matter iscon- 
fidered $ the dangers and the conferences of a rupture are 
weighed. The orators fpeak diredlly to the point, with* 
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out hefitation, whhput digrefiion, or without miftaking the 
cafe. The arguments are difeufled with a ftreqgth of rea* 
foning and eloquence that arifes from the evidence and fun- 
plicity of^thc matter in difpute ; and even with an impar* 
tiality wHlfch is lefs affc&ed by their flrong paffions, than 
it is among us by a combination of ideas, if war be un« 
animoufly determined by their giving a general fhout, the 
allies are invited to join in it, which they feldom refufe, 
as they always have fome injury to revenge, or fome (lain 
to replace by prifoners. 

The favages next proceed to the eledlion of a chief. 
When a certain number of men aflemble to execute an en¬ 
terprise, in which common intereft is concerned, one per*, 
fpn among them mud be appointed to guide the motions of 
the multitude, of whom he mud be the common foul ; a 
foul which mud command them all as imperiously as its or¬ 
ders are iflqed to the members of the body which it inha¬ 
bits, and which mud be obeyed with a3 much difpatch and 
pundluality. Whenever this identity ceafes, diforder is in¬ 
troduced. It is no longer an army which hath the fame 
-object in view ; it is a fet of didinfl officers and foldiers 
■who have each of them their particular defigns. That fub- 
ordination which connc&e one hundred thousand men with 
all their powers to one commander, is the chief circum- 
llance of diftin&ione between modern and ancient warriors. 
Among the latter, every man ufed to Angle out his enemy, 
and bid him defiance in the midft of the throng. An en¬ 
gagement was nothing more than a great number of duels 
fought at the fame time upon a field of battle. It is not 
fo at prefent, our armies conlift of deep, large, and clofe, 
bodies of men, placed upon a line, prefled together, and 
moving in all directions ae one fingle body. Formerly an 
■engagement was a duel between man and man ; at prefent, 
it is a duel of one body of men againft another. The leaft 
want of fubordination would bring on confufion, and con- 
fufion would occafion a horrid maflacre and a humiliating 
defeat. 

The diflike which the favages of Canada have for what¬ 
ever may reftrain their independence, hath not prevented 
them from perceiving the neceflity of having a military chief. 
They have always been led to aClion by commanders, and 
phyfiognomy hath been always attended to in the choice 
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they have made of them. This might be a very fallacious 
and even ridiculous, way of forming a judgment of men, 
where they have been trained up from their infancy to dif. 
g^iife their real fentiments, and where, by a conftant prac¬ 
tice of difiimulation and artificial pafliona, the countenance 
is no longer expreffive of the mind. But a favage, whoia 
folely guided by nature, and is acquainted with its work* 
ings, fcldom miftakea in the judgment he forma at firft 
fight. The chief requifite, next to a warlike afpe&, ia a 
ftrong voice ; becaufe in armies that march without drums 
or clarions, in order more effe&ually to furprife the enemy, 
nothing is foproper to found an alarm, or to give the fignal 
for the onfet, as the terrible voice of a chief, who fhouts 
and ftrikes at the fame time. But the beft recommenda¬ 
tions for a general are his exploits. Every one is at liber¬ 
ty to boaft of his victories, in Order that he may be the firft 
to expofe himfelf to march foremofl to meet danger ; to 
tell what he has done, in order to {hew what he will do : 
and the favages think felf-commendation not unbecoming a 
hero who can flievv his fears. 

He who is chofen to be chfef, and ,to lead on the 
reft in the path of glory, never fails to harangue them*—- 
“ Comrades,” fays he, “ the bones of our. brethren are 
“ ft ill uncovered. , They cry out againfl us ; we muft fa- 

tisfy them. Young men, to arms ; fill your quivers j paint 
t( yourfelves with gloomy colours that may itrike terror. 

“ Let the woods ring with our war-fongs. Let us footh 

the dead with the fhouts of vengeance. Let us go and 
“ bathe in the blood of our enemies, take prifoners, and 
u fight as long as water fiiall flow in the rivers, and as long 
“ as the fun and moon fiiall remain fixed in the firmament.” 

At thefe words, thofc brave men who are eager for war, > 
go to the chief, and fay, “ we will fhare the danger with 
“ thee,” So you fiiall,” replies the chief; “ we willv 
<( fha,re it together.” But as no perfuafions are made ufe 
of to induce any one to join the army, left a falfe point of 
honour fhould compel men of no courage to take the field, . 
a man rrvuft undergo many trials before he can be admitted . 
as a foldier. If a young man, who has never yet faced the 
enemy, fhould betray, the lead impatience, when, after 
long abfl?nence, he is expofed to the fcorching heat of the • 
fun, the intenfe frofts of the night, or theftings of infe6L ? , 
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be. would b* declared incapable, and unworthy to bear arms. 
Are the foldiers of our militias and aftaies formed in this 
manner ? On the contrary, what a mournful and ominous 
ceremOity is ours ! Men who have not been able to efcape 
being'preffed into the fervice, or could not procure art ex- 
etfiption by purchafe, or by virtue of fome privilege, march 
heavily along, with downcaft looks, and pale deje&ed 
faces, before a magiftrate, whofe office is odious to the 
people, and whofe honefty is doubtful. The affixed and 
trembling parents feem to be following their fon to the grave. 
A black fcroll, ifTuing from a fatal urn, points out the vict¬ 
ims which the prince devotes to war. A diftra&ed mother 
in vain preffes her foil to her bofom, and times to detain 
him ; he is torn from her arms, and fhe bids him an eternal 
farewell, curfing the day of her marriage, and that of her 
delivery. It is not certainly by fuch Sacrifices that good 
foldiers are to be acquired. It is not with fuch fcenes of 
dillrefs and confirmation that the favages go to meet vic¬ 
tory. They march out in the midft 6t feftivity, Tinging, 
and dancing. The young married women follow their 
hufbands for a day or two, without {hewing any figns of 
grief or forrow. Thefe women, who do not even utter a 
groan in the pangs of child-birth, would fcorn to foften the 
minds of the defenders and avengers of their country, by 
the tears even of tendernefs and compafiion. 

The weapons of thefe lavage nations are a kind of fpear, 
armed with fharp bones, and a fmall club of very hard wood, 
of a round figure, and with one cutting edge. Inftead of 
thefe lalt, fince their acquaintance with the Europeans, 
they make ufe of a hatchet, which they manage with amaz¬ 
ing dexterity. Moll of them have no inftrument of de¬ 
fence : but if they attack the pallifades that furround a 
town, they cover their body with a thin plank. Some of 
them ufed to wear a kind of cuirafs, made with plaited 
reeds ; but they left it off, on finding it was not proof 
again 11 fire-arms. 

The army is followed by dreamers, who affumethe name 
of jugglers, and are too often fuffered to determine the mi- 
itary operations. They march without any colours. All 
the warriors,, who are aJmoft naked, that they may be the 
more alert in battle, rub their bodies with coal, to appear 
more terrible, or with mould, that they may not be lo ea- 
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fily feen at a diftance, and by that means may be better 
able to furprife the enemy. Not with (landing their natural 
intrepidity and avetfion for all difguife, their wars are car¬ 
ried on with artifice. Thefe ftratagems, common to all 
nations, whether favage or civilized, are become necefiary 
to the petty nations of Canada. They would have totally 
dcftroyed one another, had they not made the glory of their 
chiefs to confift in bringing home all their companions, ra¬ 
ther than in fhedding the blood of their foes. Honour, 
therefore, is to be gained by falling upon the enemy before 
he is prepared. Thefe people, whofe fenfes have never 
been impaired, are extremely quick in their fmel), and can 
difeover the places where men have trode. By the keen- 
nefs of that and of their fight, it is faid they can trace foot- 
fteps that are made upon the (horteft grafs, upon the dry 
ground, and even upon (lone ; and from the nature of tha 
footfteps can difeover to what nation the adventurers be¬ 
long. Perhaps they may do this by the. leaves Prom the 
forcils, which always cover the ground. 

When they are fo fortunate as to furprife the enemy, 
they difeharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall upon them 
with their clubs or hatchets If they are upon their guard, 
or well intrenched, they retreat if they can ; if not, they 
fight till they conquer or die. The victorious -party difi- 
patch the wounded whom they cannot carry oft', fcalp the 
dead, • and take fome prisoners. . 

The conqueror leaves his hatchet upon the field of bat¬ 
tle, having previoufiy engraven upon it the mark of his na¬ 
tion, that of his. family, and efpecially his own picture ; 
that is to fay, an oval with the figures marked on his 
own face. Others paint all thefe enfigns of honour, or 
rather trophies of. vi&ory, on the (lump of a tree, or on a 
piece, of the bark, with coal mixed up with feveral colours. 
To this, they add the hiftory, not only of the battle, but 
©f the whole campaign, in hieroglyphic charadlers. Next 
to the piClure of the general, the number of his foldiers >3 
marked by fo many lines, that of the prifoners by fo many 
little images, and that of the dead by fo many human fi¬ 
gures without heads. Such are the exprefiive and techni¬ 
cal figns which, in all original focieties, have preceded the 
art of writing and printing, and the voluminous libraries- 

F6 
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which fill the palaces of the rich and idle, and embarrafs 
the minds of the learned. 

The hiftory of an Indian war ia bat a Ihort one; they 
make hafte to defcribe it, for fear the enemy fhouid rally 
and fall upon them. The conqueror glories in a precipi¬ 
tate retreat, and never Hops till he reaches -his own terri¬ 
tory and his own town. There he is received with the 
warmelt tranfports of joy, and finds his reward in the ap- 
plaufes of his countrymen. A debate then enfues, how the 
prifoners, who are the only advantage of their vidlory, lhall 
be difpofed of. 

The moft fortunate of the captives are thofe who are 
ehofen to replace the warriors who fell in the late action, 
or in former battles. This adoption has been wifely con¬ 
trived, to perpetuate nations, which would foon be de- 
ilroyed by frequent wars. The prifoners being once in¬ 
corporated into a family, become coufins, uncles, fathers, 
brothers, hulbunds ; in {hort, they fucceed to any degree 
of confanguinity in which the deceafed fiood, whofe place 
they fupply ; and thefe affe&ionate titles convey all their 
rights to them, at the fame time that they bind them to all 
their engagements. Far from being averfe for attaching 
themfelves with all proper affection to the family that has 
adopted them, they will not refufe even to take up arms 
againft their own countrymen. Yet this is iurely a itrange 
inverfion of the ties of nature. They mull be very weak 
men, thus to fhift the obje6l of their regard with the viciffi- 
tndes iv fortune. The truth is, that war feems to cancel 
all the l.-^nds of nature, and to confine a man’s feelings to 
himfeh ; lone. Hence arifes that union between friends- 
among the favages, which is obferved to be ftronger than 
that which fubfifts between relations. Thofe who are to 
fight and die together, are more firmly attached than thofe 
who are born together, or under the fame roof. When war 
or death has diffolved that confanguinity which is cement¬ 
ed by nature, or has been formed by choice, the fame fate 
which loads the favage with chains, gives him new rela¬ 
tions a. d friends. Cuftom and common confent have au¬ 
thored this fingular law, which undoubtedly fprang from 
neceflity. 

But it fometimes happens that a prifoner refufes this adop¬ 
tion ; fometimes that he is excluded from it. A tall hand- 
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fame prifoner had loft feveral ofjiis fingers in battle. This 
•circumftance was not noticed at firft. 44 Frieud,” faid the 
widow to whom he was allotted, tr we had chofen you to 
“ live with us; but in the condition you appear, unable 
44 to fight and to defend us, of what ufe is life to you ? 
44 Death is certainly preferable.” “ 1 am of the fameopi- 
44 nion,” anfwered the favage. 44 Well then,” replied the 
woman, “ this evening you (hall be tied to the ftake. Far 
t4 your own glory, and for the honour of your family who 
44 have adopted you, remember to behave like a man of 
“ courage.” He promifed he would, and kept his word. 

For three days he endured the moft cruel torments, with 
a conftancy and cheerfulnefs that fet them all at defiance. 
His new family never forfook him, but encouraged him by 
their applaufe, and fupplied him with drink and tobacco 
in the mi.dlt of his fufterings. What a mixture of virtue 
and ferocioufnefs ! Ever)' thing is great in thefe people 
who are not en(laved. This is the fublime of nature, inall 
its horrors and its beauties. 

The captives whom none choofe to adopt, are foon con¬ 
demned to death. The vidlims are prepared for it by every 
thing that may tend to infpire them with a fondnefs for 
life. The beft fare, the kindeft ufage, the moft endear¬ 
ing names, are lavifhed upon them. They are even fome- 
times indulged with women to the very moment of their 
fentence. Is this companion, or is it a refinement of bar¬ 
barity ? At latl a herald comes, and acquaints the wretch 
that the pile is ready. 44 Brother,” fays he, 14 be patient, 
“ you are going to be burnt,” 44 Very well brother,” 
fays the prifoner, 44 I thank you.” 

Thefe words are received with general applaufe * r but the 
women are the moft violent in their expieftions of the com¬ 
mon joy. She to whom the prifoner is delivered up, in- 
flantly invokes the fhade of a father, a hufband, a fon, the 
dearelt friend, whofe death is (till unrevenged. 44 Draw 
44 near,” file cries, 44 1 am preparing a feaft for thee. Come 
** and drink large draughts of the broth I intend to give 
44 thee. This warrior is going to be put into the cauldron. 
44 They will apply hot hatchets all over his body ; they 
“ will fcalp him : they will drink out of his Ikull: thou 
“ [halt be avenged and fatisfiech” 

This furious woman then rufhesupon her vi£fim, who is 
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tied to a poft near the fiery pile, and by finking or maitiv 
ing him, fhe gives the fignal for the intended cruelties# 
There is not a woman or child in the clan whom this fight 
has brought together, who does not take a part in tortur¬ 
ing and flaying the miferable captive. Some pierce his 
flefh with firebrands; others cut it in flices ; fome tear off 
his nails; while others cut off his fingers, roafl them, and 
devour them before his face. Nothing flops his execution¬ 
ers but the fear of haftening his end : they ftudy to*pn> 
long his fufferings for whole days, and fometimes they 
make him linger for a week. 

In the midft of thefe torments, the hero fings, in a bar¬ 
barous, but heroic, manner, the glory of his former vi&o- 
ries : he fings the pleafure he formerly took in flaying his 
enemies. His expiring voice is raifed, to exprefs the hop* 
he entertains of being revenged ; and to tell his perfecu- 
tor3 that they know not how to avenge their anchors, 
whom he hath maflacred. He choofes to bid defiance to 
his executioners, the moment when their rage appears ra¬ 
ther flackened ; and he endeavours to excite it anew, in 
order that the excefs of his fufferings may difpla^ the ex- 
cefs of his courage. It is a conflict between the viilirti and 
his tormentors; a dreadful challenge between conltancy in 
fuffering and obflinacy in torturing. But the fenfe of glory 
predominates. Whether this intoxication of enthufiafm fuf- 
pends, or wholly benumbs, all fenfe of pain ; or whether cuf- 
tom and education alone produce thefe prodigies of hero- 
ifm ; certain it is, that the fufferer dies without ever fhed- 
ding a tear or heaving a figh. Let fanatics of all falfe re¬ 
ligions no longer boafl the conflancy of their martyrs: the 
favage of nature goes beyond all their miraculous accounts. 

How fhall we account for this infenfibility ? Is it owing to 
the climate, or to the manner of life ? Colder blood, thick¬ 
er humours, a conftitution rendered more phlegmatic by the 
dampnefs of the air and the ground may doubtlefs blunt 
the irritability of the nervous fyflem in'Canada. Men who 
are conflantly expofed to all the inclemencies of the wea¬ 
ther, the fatigues of hunting, and the perils of war, con¬ 
trail fuch a rigidity of fibres, fuch a habit of fuffering, as 
makes them infenfible to pain. It is faid, the favages are 
fcarce ever convulfed in the agonies of death, whether they 
die of ficknefs or of a wound. As they have no apprehen- 
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fions, either of the approaches or the confequencea of death, 
their imagination does not fugged that artificial fenfibihty 
againft which nature has guarded them. Their whole life, 
whether confidered in a natural or moral view, is calculat¬ 
ed to infpirc them with a contempt for death, which we 
fo much dread ; and to enable them to overcome the fenfe 
of pain, which is increafed by our indulgencies. 

- But a circumdance dill more aftoniihing in the charac¬ 
ter of the Indians than their refolution in fupporting tor¬ 
tures, is the rancour that appears in their revenge. It is 
dreadful to think that man may become the mod cruel of 
all animals* In general, revenge is not profecuted with 
cruelty either among nations, or between individuals who 
are governed by good laws ; which, at the fame time that 
they protect the fubjedt, redrawn him from committing in¬ 
juries. Vengeance is not a very lively principle in wars 
that are carried on between great nations, becaiife they 
have but. little to fear from their enemies. But in thofe 
petty nations, where a confiderable ftiare of the power of 
the (late belongs to each individual, where the lofs of one 
man endangers the whole community, war is nothing clfe 
than a fpirit of revenge that actuates the whole body. 
Among independent men, who entertain a degree of ef* 
teem for themfelves, which can never be felt by men who 
are under fubje&ion ; among favages whofe afft&ions are 
very lively, and confined to a few objects, injuries mud ne- 
ceflarily be refented to the greated degree, becaufe they 
affe& the perfon in the mod fenfible manner: the affaflin- 
ation of a friend, of a fon, of a brother, or of a fellow-ci¬ 
tizen, mud be avenged by the death of the aflaflin. Thefe 
beloved (hades are continually calling out for vengeance 
from their graves. They wander about in the foreds, 
amidd the mournful accents of the birds of night; they 
appear in the phofphorus and in the lightning ; and fuper- 
ftition pleads for them in the afflidted orincenfed hearts of 
their friends. 

When we confider the hatred which the hordes of thefe 
favages bear to each other ; the hardfhips they undergo ; 
the icarcity they are often expofed to ) the frequency of 
their wars \ the fmall number of inhabitants; the numberlefs 
fnares we lay for them ; we cannot but forefee that, in lefs 
than three centuries the whole race will be extinft. What 
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judgment will ppfterity form of this fpecies of men, who 
will exift only in the descriptions of travellers? Will not 
the accounts given of the favagea appear to them in the 
fame light as the fables of antiquity do to us ? It will fpeak 
of them, as the centaurs and lapithse are fpoken of by 
us. How many contradictions will not pofterity difeover 
in their cuftoms and manners ! Will not fuch of our writ¬ 
ings as may then have efcaped the deflru&ivc hand of time, 
pafs for romantic inventions, like thofe which Plato has 
left us concerning the ancient Atalantic ? 

The French im - The character of the North Atneri- 

prudently take a cans, as we have deferibed it, had fingu- 
part in the wars larly difplayed itfelf in the war between . 
of thefavages . the Iroquois and the Algonquins. Thefe 

two nations, the mod numerous in Cana« 
da, had formed a kind of confederacy. The former, who 
tilled the ground, imparted their produ&ions to their allies, 
who in return fhared with them the fruits of their chafe. 
Conne&ed by their reciprocal wants, they mutually defend¬ 
ed each other. During the feafon when all the labours of 
agriculture were interrupted by the fnow on the ground, 
they lived together. The Algonquins went a-hunting ; 
and the Iroquois (laid at home, to fkln the beads, cure the 
flefh, and drefs the hides. 

It happened one year that a party of Algonquins, who 
were not very dexterous, or much ufed to the chafe, prov¬ 
ed unfuccefsful. The Iroquois who attended them, defir- 
cd leave to try whether -they fhould fucceed better. This 
requed, which had fometimes been complied with, was 
not granted. Irritated at this unfeafonable refufal, they: 
went out privately in the night, and brought home a great 
number of animals. The Algonquins greatly mortified, 
to blot out the very remembrance of their difgrace, waited 
till the Iroquois huntfmen were afleep, and put them all to 
death. This maffaere occalioned a great alarm. The of¬ 
fended nation demanded judice, which was haughtily re- 
fufed ; and they were given to underdand that they muft 
not expedl the fmalled I’atisfa&ion. 

The Iroquois enraged at this contemptuous treatment, . 
vowed that they would either be revenged, or that they 
would periih in the attempt. But not being powerful . 
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enough to venture to attack their haughty adversaries, {feff 
removed to a greater diftance in order try their ftrengtfi* 
nn4 improve their military fkiU, by making war ag#infl 
fome lefs formidable nations. As fpon as they had learnt 
to approach like foxes, to attack like lions, and to fly like 
birds, as they exprefs themfelves, they were up longer 
afraid to encounter the Algonquins; and, therefore, car¬ 
ried on a war againft them with a degree of ferociou&ieft 
proportionable to their refentment. 

It was juft at the time when thefe animofities were kind¬ 
led throughout Canada, that the French made their firft 
appearance in that country. The Montagnez, who inha*. 
bited the lower part 3 of the river St. Lawrence ; the Al¬ 
gonquins, who were fettled upon it$ banks, from Quebec 
to Montreal; the Jiurons, who were difperfed about the 
lake that bears that name ; and fome lefs confiderablc na¬ 
tions, who wandered about in the intermediate fpaces j 
were all inclined to favour the fettlement of the ftrangers : 
thefe feverai nations combined againft the Iroquois, and un¬ 
able to withftand them, imagined that they might find in 
their new gueft an unexpected refource, which wquld in- 
fure them fuccefs. From the opinion they entertained of 
the French, which feemed as if it were formed upon a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of their character, they flattered them- 
•felves they might engage them in their quarrel, and were 
not difappointed. Champlain, who ought to have availed 
himfelf of the fuperior knowledge of the Europeans to ef¬ 
fect a reconciliation between the -Americans, did not even 
attempt it. He warmly efpoufed the interefts of his neigh¬ 
bours, and accompanied them in purfuit of their enemy. 

The country of the Iroquois was near eighty leagues in 
length, and more than forty in breadth, it was bounded 
by the lake Erie, the lake Ontario, the river St. Lawrence, 
and the celebrated countries fince known by the names of 
New York and Pennfylvania. The fpace between thefe 
vaft limits was watered by feveral fine rivers, and was in¬ 
habited by five nations, which could bring about twenty 
.thoufand warriors into the field, though they are now re¬ 
duced to lefs than fifteen hundred. They formed a kind of 
league or affociation, not unlike that of the Swifs or the 
Dutch. Their deputies met once a-year, to hold their 
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feaft of union, and to deliberate on the intcrefts of the com¬ 
monwealth* ( » 

* Though the Iroquois did not expeCl to be again attack¬ 
ed by enemies who had fo often been conquered, they were 
not unprepared. The engagement was begun with equal 
confidence on both tides ; one relying .on their ufual fope- 
riority ; the other on the afiiftance of their new ally, whofe 
fire-arms could not fail of infuring the victory. And, in¬ 
deed, no fooner had Champlain, and the two Frenchmen 
who attended him, fired a fhot, which killed two chiefs of 
the Iroquois, and mortally wounded a third, than the 
whole army fled in the utmoft amazement and conftema* 
tion. v. 

This alteration in the mode of attack induced them to 
think of changing their mode of defence. In the next 
campaign, they judged it neceffary to intrench themfelves, 
to dude the force of weapons they were unacquainted 
with. But their precaution was ineffectual. Notwith- 
ftanding an obflinate refiftance, their intrenchments were 
forced by the Indians, fupported by a brifker fire from a 
greater number of Frenchmen, than appeared in the firfl 
expedition. The Iroquois were almoft all killed or taken* 
Thofe who had efcaped from the engagement were pre¬ 
cipitated into a river and drowned. 

This nation would probably have been deftroyed, or 
compelled to live in peace, had not the Dutch, w r ho in 1610 
founded the colony of New Belgia in their neighbourhood, 
furniflied them with arms and ammunition. Poffibly too 
they might fecretly foment their divifions, the furs taken 
from the enemy during the continuance of hoftilities being 
a greater objeCi than thofe they could procure from their 
own chafe. However this may be, this connection reftored 
the balance between both parties. Various hoftilities and 
injuries were committed by each nation, which weakened 
the ftrength of both. This perpetual ebb and flow of 
fuccefs, which, in governments actuated by motives of in- 
tereft rather than of revenge, would infallibly have reftored 
tranquillity, ferved but to increafe animofities, and to ex* 
afperate a number of little clans,' bent upon each other’s 
deftruCtion. The confequence was, that the weakeft of 
thefe petty nations were foon deftroyed, and the reft were 
gradually reduced to nothing. 
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These deftru&ive events did not how- The French 
ever contribute to advance the power of fettlement makes 
the French. In 1627, they had only no progrefs. 
three wretched fcttlcments, furrounded Thecaufe of this . 
with pales. The larged of thefe con* 
tained but fifty inhabitants, including men, women, and 
children. The climate had not proved deftru&ive to the 
people fent there: though fevere, it was wholefome; and 
the Europeans ftrengthened their conftitutions without 
endangering their lives. The little progrefs they made 
was entirely owing to an exclufive company, whole chief 
defigns were not fo much intended to create a national 
power in Canada, as to enrich themfelves by the fur trade. 
This evil might have been immediately removed, by abolifti- 
ing this monopoly, and allowing a free trade; but it was 
not then time to adopt fo fimple a theory. The govern¬ 
ment, however, chofe only to employ a more numerous 
affociation, compofed of men of greater property and 
credit. 

They gave them the difpofal of the fettlements that were 
or {hould be formed in Canada, together with a power of 
fortifying and governing them as they thought proper, ar>d 
of making war or peace, as {hould bed promote their in* 
tereft. The whole trade by fea and land was allowed them 
for a term of fifteen years, except the cod and whale fifh- 
cries, which were left open to all. The beaver and all the 
fur trade was granted to the company for ever. 

To all thefe were added further encouragements. The 
king made a prefent of two large fhips to the company, 
which confided of feven hundred proprietors. Twelve of 
the principal were raifed to the rank of nobility. Gentle¬ 
men, and even the clergy, already too rich, were invited to 
{hare in this trade. The company were allowed the liberty 
of fending and exporting all kinds of commodities and 
merchandize, free of any duty whatfoever. A perfon who 
exercifed any trade in the colony for the fpace of fix years, 
wa9 intitled to the freedom of the fame trade in France. . 
' The lad favour granted them was the free entry of all 
goods manufactured in thofe didant regions. This Singular 
privilege, the motives of which it is not eafy to difeover, 
gave the manufacturers of New France an infinite advan¬ 
tage over thoft of the mother country, who were encumber* 
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ed with 3 variety, duties, letters of mafterfhip* charges 
for ftarop*, and with ail the impediments which^iguoraac* 
and avarice had multiplied without end* 

In return for To many marks of partiality, the company* 
which had a capital of a hundred thoufand crowns 
[,i2,yo®h] engaged to Wing into the colony, in the year 
1628, which was the firil year they enjoyed, their charter, 
two or three hundred artificers of fuch trades as.were fitteft 
for their pyrpofe ; and fifteen thoufand men before the 
year 164$* They were to provide them with lodging and 
board, to maintain them for three years, and afterwards to 
give them as ranch cleared land as would be necefiary for 
their fubliftence, with a fuflkient quantity of grain to fow 
it the firfi year. 

Fortune did not fecond the endeavours of government in 
favour of the new company. The fird {hips they fitted out 
were taken by the Englifh, who were lately at variance 
with France, on account of the fiege of Rochelle. Riche¬ 
lieu and Buckingham, who were enemies from jealoufy, 
from perfonal ch'araftef, from flat*, iotereft, and from every 
motive that can excite an irreconcilable enmity between 
two ambitious minifters, tqok this opportunity to fpirit up 
the two kings they governed, and the two nations they 
were endeavouring to opprefs. The Engiifh, who fought 
for theit interefig, gained the advantage over the French; 
and the latter lott Canada in 1629. The council of 
Lewis XIII were fo little acquainted with the value? of 
this fettlement, that they were inclined not to demand the 
reftitution of it; but the pride of the leading man, who, 
being at the head of the company, confidered the encroach* 
ments of the Englilh as a perfonal infuh, prevailed with 
them to alter their opinion. They met with lefs diffi- 1 
culty than they expected ; and Canada was reilored to the 
French, with peace, in 1631, by the treaty of St. Ger¬ 
main en Laye* 

The French were not taught by adverfity. The fame 
ignorance, the fame negligence, prevailed after the recovery 
of Canada as before. The monopolizing company fulfilled 
none of their engagements. This breach of faith, far from 
being punifned, was in a manner rewarded by a prolonga¬ 
tion of their charter. The clamours of all Canada were 
difregarded at fuch a difiance; and the deputies fent to 
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reprefeht its wretched fituation were denied accefs to the 
throne* where timid truth is never fuffered to appfo&cb* 
but ia awed into filence by threats and punifhments. Thia 
behaviour, equally repugnant to humanity, private intereft, 
and good policy, was attended with fuch consequences as 
might naturally be expe&ed from it. 

The French had formed their fettlement improperly. 
In order to have the appearance of reigning over an im- 
menfe tra& of country r and to draw nearer to the furs# 
they had placed their habitations at fuch a diftance from 
each other, that they had fcarce any communication, and 
were unable to afford each ether any afiiftanee* The mi£» 
fortunes which were the refult of this imprudence had not 
produced any alteration in their condadb The intereft of 
the moment made them always forget thq paft, and pre¬ 
vented them from forefeeihg the future. They were not 
properly in a focial ftate, fince the magiftrates could not 
Superintend their morals, nor government provide for the 
fafety of their perfons and property. 

The audacious and ardent Iroquois foon perceived the 
defeat of this conftitution, and purfued meafures to avail 
themfelves of it. The weak bands of favages which l\ad 
been fheltered from their fury, deprived of that fupport 
which conftituted their fecurity, foon fled before them. 
This firft fuccefs infpired the Iroquois with the hopes of 
compelling their protedlors to crofs the fea again, and even 
of being able to deprive thefe foreigners of their children* 
that with them they might fill the place of thofe warriors 
they had loft in the preceding wars. To avoid thefe cala¬ 
mities and humiliations, the French were obliged to eredf, 
in each of the diftrhfts which they occupied, a kind of 
fort, where they took refuge, and where they fheltered 
their provifions and their cattle, at the approach of thefe 
irreconcilable foes. Thefe palifadoes, commonly fupport* 
ed by fome indifferent guns, were never forced, and perhaps 
even never blocked up; but whatever was found on the 
outfide of the intrenchments was either deftroyed or car¬ 
ried off by thefe barbarians* Such was the mifery and de¬ 
plorable ftate of the colony, that it was reduced to fubtVft 
upon the charitable contributions which the miffionaries re¬ 
ceived from Europe. 
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The French are . The French miniitry, at length awak- 
roufcdfrom their ened from their lethargy by that general 
inactivity* commotion which at that time agitated 

Means by which every nation, fent a body of four hun- 
tFis change was dred wclhdifcipiined troops to Canada 
ejected* in 1662. This corps was reinforced two 

years after. The French gradually re¬ 
covered an abfolute fuperiority over the Iroquois. Three 
pf their nations, alarmed at their lofies, made propofals for 
an accommodation ; and the other two were fo much weak¬ 
ened, that they were induced to aecede to it in 1668. At 
this time the colony firfl enjoyed a profound peace, which 
paved the way for its profperity ; and a freedofti of trade 
contributed to fecure it. The beaver trade alone con¬ 
tinued to be monopolized. 

This revolution in affairs excited induflry. The former 
colonifts, whofe weaknefs had till then confined them with¬ 
in their fettlements, now ventured to extend their planta¬ 
tions, and cultivated them with greater confidence and 
fuccefs. All the foldiers who con fen ted to fettle in the 
New World obtained their difeharge, together with a 
grant of fome property. The officers had lands give* 
them in proportion to their rank. The former fettlements 
were improved ; and new ones eflablifhed, wherever the 
intereft or fafety of the colony required it. This fpirit 
and activity occafioned an increafe of traffic with the In¬ 
dians, and revived the intercourfe between both continents. 
This profperity feemed likely to receive additional advan¬ 
tages from the care taken by the fuperintendants of the 
colony, not only to preferve friendship with the neighbour¬ 
ing nations, but likewife to eftablifh peace and harmony 
among themfelves. Not a fingle a£t of hoflility was com¬ 
mitted throughout an extent of four or five hundred 
leagues; a circumflance, perhaps, unheard of before in 
North America. It fhould feem that the French had 
kindled the war at their arrival, only to extinguifh it the 
more effedtually. 

- But thi3 concord could not continue among people who 
were always armed for the chafe, unlefs the power that had 
effe&ed it fhould preferve it by the fuperiority of its forces. 
The Iroquois, finding this precaution was negle&ed, re¬ 
fumed that reltlefs difpofition arifing from their love of 
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revenge and dominion. They were, however, careful to 
continue on good terms with all whb were either allies or 
neighbours to the French. Notwithftanding this modera¬ 
tion, they were told, that they muft immediately lay down 
their arms, and reftore alTthe prisoners they had taken, o* 
expetfl to fee their country deftroyed, and their habitations 
burnt down. This haughty fummons ipcenfed their pride. 
They anfwered, that they fhould never fufFer the leaft in- 
croachment on their independence; and that they fhould 
make the French fenfible, that they were friends not to be 
negle£led, and enemies not to be defpifed. But* as they 
were daggered with the air of authority that had been af¬ 
firmed, they complied in part with the terms required of 
them ; and the affair was thus compromifed. 

. But this kind of humiliation rather increafed the refent- 
ment of a people more accuftomed to commit than to fuffer 
injuries. The Englifh, who in 1664 had difpoffeffed the 
Dutch of New Belgia, and remained mailers of the terri¬ 
tory they had acquired, which they had called New York, 
availed themfelves of the difpofitions of the Iroquois. 
They not only excited the fpirit of difeord, but added pre- 
fents to induce them to break with the French. The fame 
artifices were ufed to feduce the reft of their allies. Thofe 
who adhered to their allegiance were attacked. All were 
invited, and fome compelled to bring their beaver and other 
furs to New York, where they fold at a higher price than 
in the French colony. 

Denonville, who had lately been fent to Canada to en¬ 
force obedience to the authority of the proudeft of mo- 
narchs, was impatient of all thefe infults. Though he was 
in a condition not only to defend his own frontiers, but even 
to encroach upon thofe of the Iroquois; yet, fenfible that 
this nation mull not be attacked without being deftroyed, 
it was agreed that the French fhould remain in a ftate of 
feeming inadlion, till they had received from Europe the 
neceffary reinforcements for executing fo defperate a refolu- 
tion. Thefe fuccours arrived in 1687; and the colony 
had then 11,249 perfons, of whom about one third were 
able to bear arms. 

Notwithftanding this fuperiority of forces, Denonville 
had recourfe to ftratagem, and difhonoured the French 
name among the favages by an infamous perfidy. Under 
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ptfetertce of terminating their differences by negociation, he 
bafely abated the confidence which the Iroquois repoted in 
the jeftrk Lamberville, to allure their chiefs to a conference. 
As foon as they arrived, they were put in irons, embarked 
at Qoebefc, and fent to the galleys. 

On the ftrft report of this treachery, the old men fent 
for their miflionary, and addreffed him in the following 
manner; “ We are authorifed by every motive'to treat 

* you as an enemy, but we cannot refolve to do it* Your 

* neart had had no fliare in the infult that has been put 
** upon us $ and it Would be unjuft to punifli you for a 
u crime you deteft Hill more than ourfelves. But you 

mult leave us. Our rafh young men might confider yon 
** in the light of a traitor, who has delivered up the chiefs 
“ of our nation to fhameful flavery.” After this fpeech, 
thete favages, whom the Europeans' have always called 
barbarians, gave the mrflionary fome guides, who conduc¬ 
ed him to a place of fafety ; and then both parties took 
up arms* 

The French prefently fpread terror among the Iroquois 
bordering upon the great lakes; but Denonville had nei¬ 
ther the activity nor the expedition neceffary to improve 
thefe firft fucceffes. While he was taken up in deliberat¬ 
ing, inftead of aCing, the campaign was clofed without the 
acquifition of any permanent advantage. This increafed 
the boldnefs of the Iroquois who lived neat the French 
fettlements, where they repeatedly committed the moil 
dreadful ravages. The planters, finding their labours 
dfcftroyed by thefe depredations, which deprived them of 
the means of repairing the damages they had fuftained, 
ardently wilhed for peace. Denonvilje’s temper coincided 
with their wifhes; but it was no eafy matter to pacify an 
enemy rendered implacable by ill ufage. Lamberville, who 
flill maintained his former afeendant over, them, made 
Overtures of peace, which were liftened to. 

Whik thefe negociations were carrying on* a Machiavel, 
born in the fore ft s, known by the name of Le Rat,-the 
braveft, the moft refolute, the moft intelligent, favage ever 
found in the wilds of North America, arrived at Fort 
Frontenac with a chofen band of Hurons, fully determined 
upon exploits worthy of tire reputation he had acquired, 
lie was told, that a treaty was a&ually on foot; that the 
"4 
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deputies of th* Iroquois were upon the soad tt^eotaclmte it 
at Montreal 4 and that it would be an infult upon the 
Trench governor, if hadilitie* fhouid be carried On agaioi! 
a nation with which they were ncgocmting a peace* * 

lit Rat, piqued that the French fhould thus enter into 
negotiations without eonfulting their allies, nefolvcd to 
puniih them for their preemption. He lay in wait for tho 
for the deputies, feme of whom were killed, and the red 
taken prifoners. When the latter tpld him thevpwport*©# 
their royage, he feigned the greater furprifo, a* Deaonville,' 
he faid, had foot him -to intercept them- In order to carry 
on the deceit more fuecefsfuUy, he immediately rekafed 
them aH, except one, whom he pretended to keep, to re¬ 
place one of his Huronp who had been killed iivthe fray. 
He then Iraftened to Michillimakinac, where he presented 
Ilin prifoner to the French commandant, who, not know¬ 
ing that Denonville was treating with the Iroquois* caufod 
the unhappy favage to be put to death. Immediately 
after this, Le Rat fent for an old Iroquois, who had long 
been ’a prifoner among the Hurons, and gave him his 
liberty to go and acquaint his nation, that, while the 
French were amufing their enemies with negociations, they 
continued to take priforters and murder them. This arti¬ 
fice, worthy of the moft infamous European policy, fuc* 
ceeded as the favage Le Rat defired. The war was renew¬ 
ed with greater fury than ever, and laded the longer, as 
the Engtnh, who about that period were engaged in a 
corned with France, on account of the depomfot) of 
James II, thought it>their mtereft to make an alliance with 
the Iroquois. 

An Englifh fleet, which foiled from Europe m 1^90, 
appeared before Quebec in O&ober, to lay liege to the 
place. They had reafon to expeft hut a faint refiftance, 
as the favages were to make a powerful diverfion, to draw 
off the principal land-forces of the colony. But they were 
compelled fhamefuJly to relinquish the enterprise, after 
having fuftained great Ioffes. The caufos of this difop* 
pointment merit feme difeufffon. 

When the British miniftry projected the rcdvt&ion of 
Canada, they determined that the land ahd foa forces 
fhould arrive there at the fame time. This wife plan was 
executed with the utmofc cxa&nefs. * As the fhips were 
VoL F G 
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failing up the river St. Lawrence, the troops marched by 
land, in order to reach the fcene of adion at the fame in- 
ttant as the fleet. They were nearly arrived, when the 
Iroquois, who conduded and fupported them, recolleded 
the nazard they ran in leading their allies to the conqueft 
of Quebec. Situated as we are between two European 
nations, faid they in a . council which they held, each 
powerful enough to deftroy us, both interefted in our 
deftrudion, when they no longer (land in need of our af- 
fiftance; wliat better meafure can we take, than to prevent 
the one from being vidorious over the other ? Then will 
each of them be compelled to court our alliance, or to 
bribe us to a neutrality. This fyftem, which feemed to be 
didated by the fame kind of deep policy as that which 
direds the balance of Europe, determined the Iroquois to 
return to their refpedive homes under various pretences. 
Their defedion obliged the Englifh to retreat; and the 
French, now in fecurity on their lands, united all their 
forces with as much unanimity as fuccefs for the defence of 
their capital. 

The Iroquois, from motives of policy, ftifled their re- 
fentment againfl the French, and were attached rather to 
the name than to the interefts of England. Thefe two 
European powers, therefore, irreconcilable rivals to each 
other, but feparated by the territory of a favage nation, 
equally apprehenfive of the fuperiority of either, were pre¬ 
vented from doing each other io much injury as they could 
have wifhed. Tne war was carried on merely by a few 
depredations, fatal to the colonifts, but of little confequencc 
to the feveral nations concerned in them. . During the 
fcene of cruelties exercifed by the feveral parties of Englifh 
and Iroquois, French and Hurons, whofe ravages extended 
one hundred leagues from home, fome adions were per¬ 
formed, which ieemed to render human nature fuperior to 
fuch enormities. 

Some French and Indians having joined in an expedi¬ 
tion that required a long march, their provifions began to 
fail. The Hurons caught plenty of game, and always 
offered fome to the French, who were not fuch fkilful 
huntfmen. The latter would have declined accepting this 
generous offer $ “ you fhare with us the fatigues of war,” 
laid the favages; u it is but reafonable that we fhouW 
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“ (hare with you tlt£ necefTarles of life 5 we (hould not be 
u men if we adled otherwife with men.” If fimihr in - 
fiances of magnanimity , may have fometimes occurred 
among Europeans, the following is peculiar to favages. 

pA party of Iroquois heing informed that a party of the 
French and their allies were advancing with fuperior forces, 
they fled with precipitation. They were headed by Onon- 
tague, who was a hundred years old. He fcorned to fly 
with the reft, and chofe rather to fall into the hands of the 
enemy; though he had nothing to expeft but exquifite 
torments. What a fpc&acle to fee four hundred bar¬ 
barians eager in tormenting an old man ; who far from 
complaining, treated the French with the utmoft contempt, 
and upbraided the Hurons with having (looped to be the 
flaves of thofe vile Europeans! One of his tormentors, 
provoked at his inve&ives, dabbed him in three places to 
put an end to his repeated infults. €t Thou doft wrong/’ 
laid Ooontague, calmly to him, “ to fhorten my life; thou 
“ wouldft have had more time to learn to die like a man.” 
And are thefe the men whom the French and Englifh 
have been confpiring to extirpate for a century pad ? But, 
perhaps, they would be afhamed to live among fuch models 
of heroifm and magnanimity. 

The peace of Ryfwick put a fudden end to the calami¬ 
ties of Europe and the hoftilities in America. The Hurons 
and the Iroquois, as well as the French and Eoglifh, were 
fenfible that they required a long continuance of peace, to 
repair the lofles they had fuftained in war. The Indians 
began to recover themfelves; the Europeans refumed 
their labours; and the fur trade, the firft that could be 
entered into with a nation of huntfmen, w r as more firmly 
eftablifhed. 

Before the difeovery of Canada, the The furs are the 
forefts with which it was over-run w T ere foundation of the 
little more than the extenfiye haunt of connexions le- 
wild beafts, which had multiplied pro- tween the 
digioufly; becaufe the few men who French and the 
lived in thofe deferts having no flocks or Indians . 
tame animals, left more room and more 
food for fuch as were wandering and free like themfelves. 
If the nature of the climate did not afford an infinite vari- 
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ety; each fpectes produced, at leaft, a multitude of indi- 
viuuals. But they at laft paid tribute to the fovereignty, 
of man, that cruel power which bath always been exer- 
cifed ra a manner fo fatal to every living creature. Hav¬ 
ing neither arts nor husbandry to employ them, the ftva^es 
fed and clothed themfehres entirely with the wild bead* 
they deftroyed. As fcu>n as luxury bad led us to make 
life of their jkins, the natfves waged a perpetual war againft 
them; which was the more active, as it procured them 
plenty, and a variety of gratifications which they were un- 
accutiomed to.; and the more dcUnt&ive, as they had 
adopted the ufe of our fire arms. Thk fatal mduftry exer- 
dfea in the woods of Canada, occafioued a great-quantity 
andprodigfous variety of furs to be brought into the ports 
of France ; fame of which were xxmfcuned in the kingdom, 
and the reft difpofed of in the neighbouring countries. 
Moft of thefe furs were already known in Europe; they 
came from the northern parts of our hemifphere, but in too 
(mall quantities to fupply a general demand. Caprice and 
novelty have made them more or lefs in faihion, (irvee it has 
-been found to be for the mtereft of the American colonies 
that they fhould be valued in the mother countries. It 
may not be improper to give feme account of thofie that 
are ftili in request. 

7 "he otter is a voracious animal, which runs or fwims 
along the banks of the lakes or rivers, commonly lives upon 
fifh, and, when that fails, will feed upon grais, or the rtud 
of aquatic plants. From his manner and place of living he 
has i>een ranked amonglt amphibious animals, who can 
equally live in the am and under water ; but improperly, 
fince the otter, like all other land _animafe, cannot live 
without refpiration. He is found in all thofe countrieawhieh 
abound in,water, and are temperate, but is more cormnon 
and much larger in the northern parts of America. f *His 
hair is nowhere fo black or fo line; a circumfraoee the 
more fatal to him, as it ftxpofcs him more to the purfufos 
of man. 

The pole-c#t is in equal eftimation among the Canadian 
huntfmen. There are three fpecies of this animal ; thehrft 
is the common, pole-cat; tbe fecond is called the mink; 
and the third the linking polecat, Iwaufe his urine, 
which he voids in his fright when he is .purified, is fo 
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©den fire, that k infe&8 the air at a great di&ancr. Theft 
hair is darker* more gloffy* and more filky, than in 
Europe. 

Even the rat' irt North America is valuable For b» flckv 
There are two forts efpeciatty whole ficro is an article of 
ttad*. The one, which is called the apofBum, is twice as 
large as an European rat- His hair ist commonly o£ a 
filver grey, fometimes of a clear white. The female hat 
a bag under her belly, which &# can open and fhw at plea-* 
fine. When fh* is purfoed, fbe puts her young onea imto 
this bag, and runs avray with them. The otb^r, which is 
called the mufk-rat, becarufe his tefticles contain muik, has 
oil the ehara^iwiftic qualities of the heaver, of which he. 
feeraa to be be a diminutive j and his fotn is employed for 
the feme purpofcs. 

The ermine, which id about the fixe of a fquirreJ, but 
not quite fo long, has the fame lively eyes, keen look, and 
his motions art fo quick that the eye cannot follow them. 
The tip of his long and bufhy tad is as black as jet. His 
hair, which n yellow as gold in ftrmmer, turns at white as 
fr»ow> in winter. This lively amd light animal is one of th* 
beautiesrof Canada $ but, though fmadler than the fable, fa 
not fo common. 

The martin is only to be met wich in cold countries hi 
the centre of the forefts, far from all habitations, ia a beaffc 
of prey, and lives upon birds.' Though k is but a foot' 
and a half long, it leaves* prints on the 1now* that appear to 
be the footfteps of a very large animal; becaufe it always 
jumps along, and leaves the marks of both, feet together^ 
Its for vs much efteemed, though far inferior ta that fpe- 
ciee which rs diftinguiftied by the name of the fabW This 
is of a fhiaing black. The tineft among them are thofe 
who^s Hein is the mod: brown, and-reaches along tMb back 
quite to the tip. of-the tail. The martins feldom quit th* 
imnoft recedes of their impenetrable woods more than once 
in two or three years. The natives think it portend* a 
good 1 winter; that is, a great quantity of fnow, and con¬ 
sequently good fport. 

The animal whkh the ancients called lynx, known in 
Siberia by the name of the ounce, is only called the wild* 
eat m Canada, where it is fmalier than in our hemiiphere. 
TMf animal, to whom vulgar error would not have attrU 
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buted very piercing eyes, if be were not endowed with 
the faculty of feeing, hearing, and fmelling, at a diftance, 
lives upon what game he can catch, which he purfues to 
the very tops of the talleft trees. His 'flefh is known to 
be very white and well flavoured ; but he is hunted chiefly 
for the fake of his flyn 5 the hair of which is very, long, 
and of a fine light grey, but lefs efleemed than that of 
the fox. 

This carnivorous and mifehievous animal is a native of 
the frozen climates, where nature, affording few vegetables, 
feems to compel all animals to eat one another. In warmer 
climates he has loft much of his original beauty, and his 
fur is not fo fine. In the north, it has remained long, foft, 
and full, fometimes white, fometimes brown, and often red 
or Tandy. The fineft of any is that which is black ; but 
this is more fcarce in Canada than in Mufcovy, which lies 
further north, and is not fo damp. 

Befide thefe fmaller furs, North America fupplies u» 
with fkins of the flag, the deer, and the roebuck; of the 
mooze-deer, called there caribou ; and of the elk, which 
is called orignal. Thefe two laft kinds, which in our 
hemifphere are only found towards the polar circle, the elk 
on this fide, and the mooze-deer beyond, are to be met 
with in America in more fouthern latitudes. This may b« 
owing to the cold being more intenfe in America, from 
Angular caufes, which mak^ an exception to the genefal 
law of nature 5 or it may poflibly arife from thefe frefh 
lands being lefs frequented by deftru&ive man. Their 
ftrong, foft, and warm, fkins, make excellent garments, 
which are very light. All thefe animals are hunted by the 
Europeans j but the favages have referved the chafe of the, 
bear to themfelves, it being tbeir favourite fport, and beft 
adapt# to their warlike manners, their ftrength, and their 
bravery, and efpecially to their wants. 

In a cold and fevere climate, the bear is moft commonly 
black. As he is rather fhy than fierce, inftead of a cavern, 
he choofes for his lurking-place the hollow rotten trunk pf 
an old tree. There he fixes himfelf in winter, as high as 
he can climb. As he is very fat at the end of autumn, 
very much covered with hair, takes no exercife, and is ah* 
moft always afleep, he muft lofe but little by perforation, 
and confequently muft feldom want to go abroad in queft 
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of food. Bat be is forced out of his retreat by its being 
f«t fire to} and as foon as he attempts to come down, h$ 
falls under a (bower of ^arrows before he can reach the 
ground. 'J'he Indians feed upon his fleih, rub themfelve* 
with his greafe, and clothe themfelves with his Ikin. Such 
wa9 the defign of their purfuit after the bear, when a new 
interefl directed them towards the beaver. 

Thm, animal poflefles all the friendly Figure of the .. 
difpofitions fit for fociety, without being beavers. Their 
fubjedt, as are, to the vices or mis- difpofttion , and , 
fortunes attendant upon it. Formed by form of govern- 
nature for focial life, he is endowed with ment . 
an inftindt adapted to the preservation 
and propagation of his fpecies. This animal, whofe 
tender plaintive accents, and whofe ; ftriking example, draw 
tears oi admiration and pity from the humane philofopher, 
who contemplates his life and manners ; this harmtefs ani¬ 
mal, who never hurts any living creature, neither carmV 
vorous nor fanguinary, is become the obje& of man’s moft 
earned purfuit, and the one which the favages hunt after 
with the greateft eagemefs and cruelty : a circumllance 
owing to the unmerciful rapacioufnefs of the moil poliihed 
nations of Europe. 

The beaver is about three or four feet long, but his 
weight amounts to forty or fixty pounds, which is the 
confequence of the largenefs of his mufcles. His head, 
which he carries downwards, is like that of a rat, and his 
back raifed in an arch above it like that of a moufe. Lu¬ 
cretius has obferved, not that man has hands given him to 
make ufe of them, but that he had hands given him, and 
has made ufe of them. Thus the beaver has webs at his 
hinder feet, and he fwims with them. The toes of his 
fore feet are feparate, and anfwer the purpofe of hands ; 
the tail, which is flat, oval, and covered with feales, he 
ufes to carry loads and to work with; he has four (harp 
incifors or cutting-teeth, which ferve him inftead of car¬ 
penter’s tools. All thefe inftruments, which are in a man¬ 
ner ufelefs while he lives alone, and do not then diftinguifti 
him from other animals, are of infinite fervice when he lives 
in fociety, and enable him to difplay a degree of ingenuity 
Superior to all iaftinft. 
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Without ymflfons, without a defire of dotng injury to 
tmy, and without craft, when he does not Kvc in ferietyy 
Ire fcarcely ventures to defend hfmfeff. Hd never bites 
iHifeft he “be caught. But in the foetal ftitej in lieu of 
weapons, he has a variety of contrivances t© feeute himfelf 
without lighting, and to live without committing or fofler- 
ing any injury. This peaeeabk and even tame animal is 
neverthelels independent: he is a flave to none, becaufc all 
his wants are fupplied by himftlf t he eaters into fociety, 
but will not fctve, nor does he pretend to command: and 
all hfs labours are dueled by a filent inftinA. 

It k the common want of fubfiftence and propagation 
that calls the beavers home, and collets them together.in 
fummer to build their towns againft winter. As early . 
as June or July, they come in from all quarters, and &i- 
femble, to the number of two or three hundred ; but always 
by the water fide, beeaufe thefe republicans are to lire on 
the water, to fecure themfelvcs from invafion. Sometimes- 
they give the preference to ftiU lakes in unfrequented dif- 
tri&s, becaufc there the waters are always at an equal 
height. When they find no pools of (landing water, they 
make one in the midft of rivers or dreams, by means of a 
catifewUy or dam. The very plan of this eontriranee inw 
plies fuch a complication of ideas, as our fhorwfighted rea* 
fon would be apt to think above any capacity but that of 
an intelligent being. The firft thing tb be evented is a pile 
a hundred feet long, and twelve feet thick at the bafis, 
which (helves away to two or three feet in a dope anfwer- 
able to the depth of the waters. To fare work, or to 
facilitate their labomr, they choofe the (hallowed f>art of 
the river. If they find a large tree by the water-fide, they 
fell it, fo that it falls acrofs the dream. If it (hould be 
larger in circumference than a man’s body, they faw it 
through, or rather gnaw the foot with their four (harp 
teeth. The branches are foon lopped off by thefe induf- 
trious workmen, who want to fafhron ft imo a beam. A 
number of fmalVr trees are felled and prepared for the 
intended pile. Some drag thefe trees to the river fide, 
others fwim over with them to tire place where the caufe- 
way is to be raifed. But the qnedfon is, how thefe ani¬ 
mals arc to fink therti in the water with the afliftance only 
of their teeth,' tail, and feet: their contrivance h this. 
With their nails they dig a hole in the ground, or at the. 
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bottom of the water; With their teeth they reft the large 
end of the flake againft the bank of the river, or againft 
the great beam that lies acrofo. With their feet they raife 
the ftake, and ftnfc it with the (harp end downwards into 
the hole, where it ftand* upright. With' their tails they 
make mortar, with which they fill up all the vacancies be¬ 
tween the flakes* which are bound together with twifted 
boughs; and thus the pHe is con&ructed. The flope of 
the dam is oppoftte to the current, to break more effectual¬ 
ly the force of th$ water by a gradual refiftance, and th« 
ftakes are driven in obliquely, in proportion to the inclina¬ 
tion of the plane. The ftakes are planted perpendicularly 
on the fide where the water is to faH; and, in order to 
open a drain which may leffen the effect of the dope and 
weight of the eaufeway, they make two or three openings 
at the top of it, by which part of the waters of the river 
may run off. 

When this work is finifhed by the whole body of the re¬ 
public, every member coafidera of a lodging, for himfelf. 
Each company builds a hut iu the water upon the pile. 
Thefe huts ave from four to ten feet in diameter, uponi au 
oval or round fpot. Some are two or three ftories high, 
according to the number of families or houfehokU. Each 
hut contains at leaft two or three, and Come ten or fifteen. 
The walla,, whether high or low, are about two feet thick, 
and are all arched at the top, and perfectly neat and fohd 
both within and without. 'They are varnifhed with a kind 
of ftucco, impenetrable by the water and by the external 
air. Every apartment has two openings ; one on the land 
fide, to enable the baavers to go out and fetch provisions * 
the other on the fide next the ftream, to facilitate their cf- 
eape at th* approach of the enemy, that is, of man, the 
cUftroyer orf ckiee and cjomjnoowealths. The window of 
the houfe cpens U> the water. There they take the frefh 
air in the daytime, plunged into the river up to their 
middle. fn winter it fervea to fence them againft the ice, 
which collets to the thicknefs of two or three feet. The 
ftielf, intended to prevent the ice frorp ftopping up thi* 
window, refts upon two ftakes that ftope fo as to carry off 
the water from the haute, and leave an outlet to efcape, or 
Kk go and fwir» under the ice. The infide of the houfc 
has no other fur nit u re than a flooring of grafs,, covered 
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with the boughs of the fir-tree. No filth of any kind is 
ever feen in tnefe apartments. 

The materials for thefe buildings are always to be found 
in their neighbourhood. Thefe are alders, poplars, and 
other trees, delighting in watery places, as tnefe republi- 
cans do who build their apartments of them. Thefe citi¬ 
zens have the fatisfadtion, at the fame time that they fafhion 
the wood, to nourifh themfelves with it. Like certain fa- 
vages of the frozen ocean, they eat the bark. The favages, 
dndeed, do not like it till k is dried, pounded, and pro¬ 
perly dreffed \ whereas the beavers chew it, and fuck it 
when it is quite green. 

Erovifions of bark and tender twigs are laid up in ftpa- 
rate fiorehoufes, for every hut, proportionable to the num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants. Every beaver knows his own {tore- 
houfe, and not one of them fteals from that of his neigh* 
hour. Each party live in their own habitation, and are 
contented with it, though jealous of the property they have 
acquired in it by their labour. The provifions of the com¬ 
munity are colle&ed and expended without any conteft. 
They are fatisfred with that fimple food which their labour 
prepares for them. The only paffion they have, is that of 
conjugal affection, the bafis and end of which is the increafe 
of their fpecies. 

Two of thefe animals matched together, and united by 
inclination and reciprocal choice, after being acquainted 
with each other by being mutually employed m the public 
labours during the fummer months, agree to pafs the win¬ 
ter together. They prepare for this by the flock of pro¬ 
vifions they lay up in September. T'he happy couple re¬ 
tire into their hut in the autumnal feafon, which is not lefs 
favourable to love than the fpring. If the feafon of flowers 
invite the birds of the fky to propagate in the woods, the 
feafon of fruits, perhaps, excites the inhabitants of the 
earth as powerfully to the re-production of their fpecies. 
The winter at leak gives leifure for amorous purfuits, and 
in this circumftance compcnfates the advantages of other 
feafons. The couple then never quit each other. * Their 
whole time is confecrated to love ; from which neither la¬ 
bour nor any other objedt can divert them. The females 
conceive, and bear the endearing pledges of this univerfal 
paffion of nature. If fome funfhmy day fhould chance to 
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enliven this melancholy feafon, the happy couple go out 
of their hut,, to walk on the borders of the lake or the 
river,, there to eat fome frelh bark, and to breathe the fa- 
lutary exhalations oPtbe earth. Towards the end of win¬ 
ter, however, the mothers bring forth their young ones, 
which have been conceived in autumn ; and while the father 
ranges all the woods, allured by the fweeta of the fpring, 
leaving to his little family the room he took upr in his nar¬ 
row cell, the mother fuckles and nurfes them, to the num¬ 
ber of two or three; then (he takes them out along with 
her in her excurfions, in fearch of cray and other fiih, aftd 
green bark, to recruit her own ftrength, and to feed them,, 
till the feafon of labour returns. 

Thus doth this republic live in focieties, which might 
diRantly be compared to a large Carthufian convent. But 
they have only the appearance of it ; and if happinefs may- 
belaid to dwell in thefe two forts of communities, it mult 
be acknowledged that it is by very oppoflte means ; fince, „ 
in the former, happinefs conftfts in following nature ; while 
in the latter, it confiRs in thwarting and dellroying her. 
But man, in his folly, thinks he has found out the path 
of wifdom. A number of perfons live together in a kind 
of fociety, which precludes for ever all intercourfe between 
the two fexes. The men and the women are placed in dif- 
tindf cells, where, to make them happy, nothing, more 
would be required than that they fhould live together. 
There they confume their bed days, in Rifling, or in exe¬ 
crating the propenflty that attracts them to > each other, 
even through the prifons and grates of iron, which have 
been railed to prevent them from indulging every tender 
and innocent emotion of the-heart. Can any thing be 
more injurious, as well as inhuman, .than thefe gloomy and 
ferocious inRitutions, which deprive man of his nature, tmd 
render him ftupid and filly, under pretence of making hiqi 
fimilar to angels ? God of Nature! It is at thy tribunal 
that we muR appeal again ft all thofe laws which injure the 
moR .beautiful among thy works, by condemning them to a 
ftate^of Rerility, contrary to thine own inftitutions ! Fqr 
ar.t thou not a truly plafyic and fruitful Being; thou who 
hath created man from ; nothing, and taken him out of 
chaos ; thou, -who doth continually caufe life to be renew¬ 
ed even from death itfeif ? Who is it that bed fings forth - 

G 6 
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thy ptailes : the folitary being who difturbs the fdence of 
tht night to Celebrate thee among the tombs, or the. hap¬ 
py people who glorrfy thee, in perpetuating the wonders 
of thy works ? 

Slidi is the fyftem of the republican, mduftrions, intel¬ 
ligent, beater, ikilled in architecture, provident and {yfte- 
itraticftl in its plans of police and fociety, whofe gentle and 
hrftrti&ive manners we have been deferibing. Happy, ’if 
hts coat did not tempt rncrciltfe and favage man to deftroy 
brs buildings and nis race. It has frequently happened, 
when the Americans have demoliihed the fettlements of the 
beavers, that thofc indefatigable animals have had the refo- 
lution to rebuild them in the very fame ftuation lor feveral 
futnmers fucceiftvely. The winter is the time for attacking 
them. Experience then warns them of their danger. At 
the approach of the huntfmen, one of them ftrikes a hard 
flroke with his tail upon the water : this fignal fpreads a 
general alarm throughout all the huts of the common¬ 
wealth, and every one trie* to fave himfelf under the ice. 
But it is very difficult to efeape all tire fnares that are laid 
for this hartnlefs tribe. 

Sometimes the huntfmen lie in wait for them : but as 
thefc animals fee and hear at a great didance, it feldom 
happens that they are flvot by the water fide ; and they 
never venture fo far upon land as to be caught by ftnprife* 
If the beaver be wounded before Ite takes to the water, he 
has always time enough to phuige in ; and, if he dies af¬ 
terwards, he is loft, because he fmks, and never rifea again. 

A more certain way of catching beavers is, by laying 
traps in the woods, where they eat the tender bark of 
young trees. Thefe traps are baited with fre#i flips of 
wood : and as footi as the beavers touch them, a great 
weight falls, and crufhes their bins. The iman, who is 
concealed near the place, haftene to it, feigies the animat, 
and having killed it, carries it ctff. 

There are other-methods more commonly and fuccefoful- 
ly pfidftifed. The huts are Fometiaaes attacked, in or¬ 
der to drive out the inhabitants, who are watched at the 
edges of the holes that have been bored in the ice, where 
they cannot avoid cotaring to take in frefh air. The inlUnt 
they appear, they are kmed. At other times, the animal, 
driven out of his retreat, h entangled is the nets, Ipread 
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for fomc toifea round his but, the ke being broken for that 
purpofe. If the whole colony k to be taken at once, in^ 
ftead of breaking downahe fluices to drown the inhabitants, 
a fcheme that might, perhaps, be tried with effe& in Hol¬ 
land, thccaufeway is opened, in order to drain off the wa¬ 
ter from the pool where the beavers live. When they arc 
thus left dry, defencelefe, and unable to cfcape, they may 
be caught at pleafure, and deftroyed at any time ; bat care 
n always taken to leave a fufficient number of males and 
females to preferve the breed ; an aft of generofity which 
in realky proceeds only from avarice. The cruel foresight 
of man only fparcs a few, in order to have the more to de- 
ftroy. The beaver, whofe plaintive cry feeim to implore 
his clemency and pity, finds in the favage, rendered cruel 
by the Europeans, only an implacable enemy, whofe en¬ 
terprises are undertaken, not fo much to fupply his own 
wants, as to furnifh fuperfhiities to another world. 

If we compare the manners, the police, and the ioduftry, 
of the beavers, with the wandering life of the favages of 
Canada, we Ihdl be inclined to admit, making allowance 
for the fuperiority of man’s faculties above thole of animals, 
that the beaver was much further advanced in the arts of 
fbckd life than his purfuer, when the European# firff 
brought their talents and improvements to North America. 

The beaver, an older inhabitant of that world than man, 
and the quiet pofleffor of regions (b well adapted to his 
Ipecies, had employed that tranquillky he had enjoyed for 
many ages, in the improvement of his faculties. In our 
hemtfpbere, man has leiaed upon the mod wholefoqie and 
fertile regions, and has driven out or Subdued all other ani¬ 
mals. I? the bee and the ant have preferred their taws and 
government from the jealous and deftru&ive dominion of 
tyrant man, it ha* been owing to the fonalinefe of their fiae. 
It is thus we fee fome republics in Europe, without fplen- 
dour or ftrength, maintain fficswfefees by their very weak- 
nefe, in the midft of vaft monarchies, which muff fooner 
or later fwallow them up. But the Social quadrupeds, ba- 
mthed into uninhabited chmatee, unfit for their «icre»fe 9 
have been unconne&ed in all places, incapable of unking 
into a community, or of improving their natural fegacity ; 
while man, who has reduced them to that precarious ffate, 
exults in their degradation, and fets a high value on that 
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fuperior nature and thofe rational powers, which confti- 
tute a perpetual diftin&ion between his fpecies and all 
others* 

Brutes, we are told, bring nothing to perfe&ion : their 
operations, therefore, can only be mechanical, and do not 
imply any principle fimilar to that which a&uatea man. 
Without examining in what perfc&ion confifts ; whether 
the moil civilized being be in reality the moil perfed ; 
whether he does not lofe in the property of his perlon what 
he acquires in the property of things; or, whether what is 
added to his enjoyments is not fo much fubtraded from 
his’ duration : it mud be acknowledged*. that the beaver* 
which in Europe is a wandering, {blitary, timorous, and 
{lupid, animal, was in Canada acquainted with civil and do- 
mcftic government, knew how to diftinguifti the proper 
feafons for labour and reft, was acquainted with fome rules, 
of architedure, and with the curious and learned art of 
conftruding dikes ; yet he had attained to this degree of 
improvement with feeble and imperfed tools. He can 
hardly fee the work he performs with his tail. His teeth, 
which anfwer the purpofes of a variety of tools, are circu¬ 
lar, and confined by the lips. Man, on the contrary, with 
hands fit for every purpofe, hath in this fingle organ of the 
touch all the combined powers of ftrength and dexterity. 
Is it not to this advantage of organization, that he owes 
the fuperiority of his fpecies above all others?. It is not 
becaufe his eyes are turned toward heaven, as thofe of all 
birda.are, that be is the lord of the creation ; it is becaufe 
he is provided with hands, capable of every exertion, and of 
adapting themfelves to every fpecies of induftry; hands, 
ever ready to ftrike terror into his enemies, to defend or to^ 
affift him. His hand is his feeptre, that arm which he lifts 
up to heaven, to find out, as it were, his origin ; he, at 
the fame time, marks his dominion with it over the earth, 
by deftroying and ravaging, the face of the globe. The 
fqreft fign of the population of mankind is the depopulation 
of other fpecies. That of the beavers gradually decreases 
and disappears in Canada, fince the Europeans have been 
in queft of their {kins. 

Their {kins vary with the climate, both in colour and 
quality. In the fame diftrift, however, where the colo¬ 
nies of civilized beavers are found, there are fome that ate 
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wild and folitary. Thefe animals, who are faid to be ex¬ 
pelled the fociety for their ill behaviour, live in a fubter- 
raneous retreat, and have, neither lodging nor (lorehoufe. 
They are called earth beavers. Their coat is dirty, and 
the hair on their backs is worn off by rubbing againft the 
cave which they dig for their habitation. The hole they 
make, and which commonly opens into fome pond or ditch 
full of water, fometimes extends above a hundred feet in 
length, and rifes gradually in a Hope, to facilitate their es¬ 
cape from inundations when the waters fwell. Some of 
thefe beavers are fo wild as to difclaim all communication 
with their natural element, and live entirely on land. In 
this they refemble o^r otters in Europe. Thefe wild bea¬ 
vers have not fuch (leek hair as thofe that live in focieties j. 
their furs are anfwerable to their manners. 

Beavers axe found in America from the thirtieth to the 
fixtieth degree of north latitude. There are but few to¬ 
wards the foutb; but they increafe in nunjber, and grow 
darker, as we advance towards the north. In the country 
of the Illinois, they are yellow and ftraw-coloured; high¬ 
er up in the country, they are of a light ehefnut \ to the 
north of Canada, of a dark ehefnut; and fome are found 
that are quite black, and thefe are reckoned the fineft. 
Yet, in this climate, the coldeil that is inhabited by this 
fpecies, fome among the black tribes are quite white ; 
others white, fpeckled with grey> and fometimes with 
fandy fpots on the rump ; fo much does nature delight in 
(hewing the gradations of warmth and cold, and their va¬ 
rious influences, not only on the figure, but on the very 
covering of animals. The value that is fet upon them de¬ 
pends upon the colour of their (kins. Some of them are fo 
little in efteem, that it is not thought worth while to kill 
them; but thefe are not commonly found. 

The fur trade was the §rft which the In what places y 
Europeans carried on in Canada. It was and in what 
begun by the French colony at Tadoufac, manner 9 thefur 
a port fituated thirty leagues below Que- trade was car* 
bee. About the year 1640, the town of ried on, 

Les Troia Rivieres, at the difiance of 

twenty-five leagues above the capital, became a feeond 

mart- In procefs of time, all the fur trade centered in 
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Montreal The fking were brought tfuther oci canoe* made 
of the bark of trees in the month of June* The number 
of Indiana who reforted to that place incraafeeb a* the 
fame of the French fpread further^ The account a i the re-- 
ception they had met with, the fight of the thingsthey 
had received in exchange for their goods, all contributed 
to increufe this trai&c. WheBever they retwned with *r 
frefh fupply of furs, they always brought a> new nation 
along with them. Thu* a kind: of fair was opened* to* 
which the feveral tribes of that varft continent retorted. 

The English grew jealous e£ this branch of wealth ; and 
the co&my they had. founded at New* York foon found 
moans to divert the ftream of this great circulation. As 
loon as they had Secured a fubfiftence, by bellowing their 
firft attention upon agriculture, they began to think, ©f the 
fur trade, which was at firft confined to the country of the 
Iroquois. The five nations of that imme would not fuffet* 
their lawk t© be traverfed, in order to give an opportunity* 
of treating with other lavage nations, who were at con&ant 
enmity with them ; nor would they allow thofe nations ta 
come upon their territories, to ftiare in competition with 
them the profits of the trade they had opened with the Eu* 
ropeans. But time having extinguished, or rather fufpwwL 
ed, the national hoftftities between the Indiana, the Eng- 
lifh fpread themfelves over the courtf ry, and the favagea 
flocked to €hem frbpa all quarters. This nation had infi¬ 
nite advantages to give them the preference to* their rivals 
the French. Thehfvoyages were carried on wkh greater 
facility, and oonfeqtoaely they could afford to under&l 
them. They were the only manufafluners ©f the cosrfe 
cloths tluit were mod foitabla to the lavages. Th* beare? 
trade was free among them 5 whereas, among the French, 
it was, and ever has been, fub)e& to the tyranny of mono¬ 
poly, It was by this freedom, and thefe privileges, that 
they eogro&d mod of the trade that rendered Montreal fo 
famous. 

At this time the French io Canada indulged themfeires 
more freely if* a cuftpm, which at firft had bcea eonfijned 
within i>wevp boireds* Their fiwlirtttiVi &>r frequenting 
the woods, which was that of the firft cdonHh, had been 
wifely reft rained wkbiw the limits of the territory belonging 
$ht colony* TmnUfiou was, however, granfitd every 
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y*ar to twenty perfons te go beyond thefe Kuwt* fit 
order to trade with the Indians. Toe f&pepfority which 
New York was acquiring, was the eaufe of mcreafiftg the 
number of thefe permifliorw* They were a kind of patent* 
which the patentees might tttake wfe of either in perfcrn dr by 
proxy, and continued a year or more. The produce of the 
fak- of thefe patents waeaftfgffed, by the governor of the co¬ 
lony, to the officers, or their widows and chf^fre®, to hof- 
pitaU and mifSonorieSy to fuch as had difiihguKhed them- 
fches by fume great aflion, or feme ufeful undertaking ; 
and fometimes even to the creatures of the governor, who 
fold the patents himfelf. The money he did not give away, 
or did not choose to%eep, was put into the public coffers; 
bift he was not accountable to any one for the management 
of it. 

This cuftom was attended with fatal confequences. 
Many of thefe traders fettled among the Indians, to defraud 
their partners, whole goods they had difpofed of. A 
greater number fettled among the Englifh, where the pro* 
lit* were greater. The immenfe lakes, frequently agitated 
with violent ftorms; the cascades, which render navigation 
fo dangerous op the broadeft rivers fn the whole world; 
the weight of the canoes, the provftkms, and the bales of 
goods, which they were forced to carry upon their (bould¬ 
ers at the carrying places, where the rapidity or (hallownefs 
of the water obliged them to quit the rivers, and mirfue 
their journey by land, proved the definition of fevera! 
perfons. Some perifhed in the fnow and on the icc, by 
hunger, or by the fword of the enemy# Thofc who ro 
turned to the cofcmy with a profit of fix or feven hundred 
percent, were not always on that account more ufeful 
members, as they gave tbemfelves up to the greateft ex- 
cefles, and by their example produced in others a difiike to 
attention and induftry. Their fortunes were difiipated as 
fuddenly as tirey were amaffed, like thofe moving moun¬ 
tains which a whirlwind raifes, and deftroys at once, on. 
the Tandy plains of Africa. Molt of thefe travelling trad¬ 
ers, exhauiled with the excefiive fatigues which their avarice 
prompted them to undergo, and the Hcentioufhefs of a wan¬ 
dering and diffolute life, dragged on a premature old age 
in indigence and infamy. The government took cognix- 
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ance of thefe irregularities, and changed the manner of car* 
rying on the fur trade. 

The French had for a long time been mcttflantlyenk. 
ployed ii*»ereXing a number of forts, which were thought 
neceflary for the prefervation and aggrandizement of their 
fettlements in North America. Thofe built on the weft 
and fouth of the river St. Lawrence were large and ftrong, 
and were intended to reft rain the ambition of the Englifh* 
Thofe which were conftruXed in the feveral lakes in the 
moft important pofitions, formed a chain which extended 
northward to, the diftance of a thoufand leagues from Que¬ 
bec ; but they were only miferable pallifades, intended to 
keep the Indians in awe, to fecure fheir alliance, and the 
produce of their chafe. There was a garrifon in each, more 
or lefs numerous, according to the importance of the poft, 
and of the enemies who threatened it. It was thought 
proper to intruft the commandant of each of thefe forts, 
with the exclufive right of buying and felling in the whole 
diftriX under his doqaiiuon. This privilege was purchaf- 
cd ; but as it was always advantageous, and fometimes was 
the means of acquiring a confiderahle fortune, it was only 
granted to officers that were moft in favour* If any of 
thefe had not a ftock fufficient for the undertaking, he 
could eafily prevail with forae monied men to join with 
him. It was pretended that this fyftem, far from being 
detrimental to the fervice, was a means of promoting it, as 
it obliged the military men to keep up more conftant con¬ 
nexions with the natives, to watch their motions,, and to 
negleX nothing that could fecure their friendihip. It was 
not forefeen, or at leaft pretended not tc> be fo, by any, 
that fuch an arrangement muft neceffarily prevail over every 
principle, except that of intereft, and would be a fource 
of perpetual oppreffion. 

This tyranny, which foon became univerfal,. was Severe¬ 
ly felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at Toronto. The 
farmers of thofe three forts, making an ill ufe of their ex¬ 
clufive privilege, fet fo low a value upon the merchandize 
that was brought them, and rated their own fo high, that, 
by degrees, the Indians, inftead of (lopping there, refort- 
,ed in great numbers to Chouaguen, on the lake Ontario, 
where the Engliffi traded with them upon more advantage- 
•us terms. The French court, alarmed at, the accoqpt 
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of thefe new coirae&ions, fojund means to weaken 5 them, 
by taking the trade of thefe three pods into their owd 
hands, and treating the Indiana ftill better than they were 
treated by their rivals the Engliih. * < 

In confequence of this ftep* the refufe of aU thofe furs 
that were not faleable became the foie property of the 
king $ and all the /kins of thofe beads that were killed in 
furnmer and autumn were readily given him ; in a word, 
all the mod ordinary furs, the thinned, and mod eafily 
fpoiled, were referred for the king. All thefe damaged furs, 
bought without examination, were carelefsly depofited in 
warehouses, and eaten up by the moths. At the proper 
feafori for fending them to Quebec, they were put into 
boats, and left to the diferetion of foldiers, pa/Tengers, and 
watermen, who, having had no concern in thofe commodi* 
ties, did not take the lead care to keep them dry. When 
they came into the hands of the managers of the colony, 
they were fold for one half of the fmall value they had. 
Thus the returns were rather lefs than the fums advanced 
by the government in fupport of this lofing trade. 

But though this trade was of no confequeuce to the 
king, it is (till a matter of doubt, if it were advantageous 
to the Indians, though gold and Giver were not the dan¬ 
gerous medium of their traffic. They received, indeed, in 
exchange for their furs, faws, knives, hatchets, kettles, 
fi/h-hooks, needles, thread, ordinary linen, and coarfe 
woollen duffs $ all which may be confidered as the means 
or pledges of intercourfe with them. But articles were 
likewife fold them that would have proved prejudicial to 
them, even as a gift or a prefent $ fuch as guns, powder 
and /hot, tobacco, and efpecially brandy. 

This liquor, the mod fatal prefent the Old World ever 
made to the New, was no fooner known to the favages, 
than they grew pafiionately fond of it. It was equally im- 
poffible for them to abdain from it, or to ufe it with mo¬ 
deration, It was foon obferved that it didurbed their do- 
medic peace, deprived them of their judgment, and made 
them furious j and that it occaGoned hu/bands, wives, 
children, brothers, and ftders, to abufe and quarrel with 
one another. In vain did fome worthy Frenchmen expof- 
tulate with them, and endeavour to make them aftiamed of 
thefe exceffes. It is you, anfwered they, who have taught 
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iff to drink this Ikpor;. and naw we Cournot do withe*** it. 
If you vefusfe to g*vc it »sv vine wilt apply tor the Englifh* 
Yo» hrecsre done eke mifehief* and k admits not ©f a »tf** 
medy. 

The court of France* yp<m: reativitt^coociwltfiory in^ 
formation with refpedi U> the defordero accafroirrd by thia 
perotcioos trade*, hath, alternately prohibited, tolerated* 
and authorffed* it, aceordfog to the light in which it wat 
veprefetited to the rainiftry. bfotwttfcfbadiog aH tl**fe va¬ 
rious alterations, the interefli o£ the mercharntt wa^ ncarly 
the fame, The* fide of brandy was fofc&ra dcoreafod. It 
was, however* qonfidered by judicious people at the prin¬ 
cipal caqfe of the dimrnutmrt of the homan race, ■ and corn- 
fequently that of thefltfiaof beafta j a dimimitkw which 
became every day mere evident,. 

This declm* of the fur trade vras trot yet fo remarkable 
at it has been fioce, when the promotion of the duke of 
Anjoo to the throne of Charles V fpread an alarm over 
all Europe* and plunged it bnee more ^into the horrors of 
a general war. The conflagration, extended beyond the 
fcas, and was advancing even to Canada, had not the Iro- 
put a flop to it. The JLngh’fh amd French had kmg. 
been contending to fecund a* alliance with that nation. 
Thcfe mark9 vt efleem or fear had fo far mcreafcd their 
natural pride* that they coafidered them&lveg as the um- 
^tc« of the two rival nations, aadpreUmded that the eon* 
dv&'of ‘ both was to be regulated by their mtereft. A* - 
they were inclined to peace at that time, they haughtily de¬ 
clared that they would take up arras againft either of tfc*e 
two nations* which fliould commence hofliKttes againil the 
other. This refofotion was favourable to the fituation of 
the French colony, which was ilf prepared far a war, and 
e»pe&ed no affiftance from the mother cotiattryi The peo¬ 
ple of New Yoik, on she contrary, whofc forces were 
ready confidcrable* and received daily rernforccmeirts, will¬ 
ed to prevail upon the Iroquois to join with tliem. Their 
insinuations, prefects, and negotiations, were, however* 
ineffe&ual till 1 709 ; at which period they fueceeded m fo. 
during four of the five nations j and their troops* which till 
then had remained ioa&ive, marched out, fopported by a 
great number of Indian warriors, 

Th* army was confidently advancing towards tW centre 
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of G*md* wkk the grerteft probability of fuc4X&, when 
one pf the cbitfeof the Iroquois# who hid nev*r approved 
oS their proceedings# ptefoiy to bis people* wfcatt 
li will become of us.ff we IbouJd fwcceed io driving aw»y 
“ the French V* Thefie &w wprds# tiered with a myP 
terroui and A»xiou*i<Jok, tmmedmtelf r^©elled to the mind* 
of all the people their former fyftcnp* «thich was to keep 
the balance even between the fcwp foreign nations# in order 
tofecure theii^owB independence, They i&damly refold¬ 
ed to relinquidr a d*ftgn they had been^fcop precipitately en* 
gaged in, contra^ to dbc public uitereA; hot as they 
thought it woohi be fhameftd openly to ddcyt their ado- 
ciatoj they imagined that ic#ettfeaCbery mjgfart ferve the 
pnrpefe ot open dc&<ftioj?. 'The hwlefe favagjes# the vir¬ 
tuous Spartans, vtbe religious .Hebrews, the wife and war,- 
like Greeks and Romans t all people# whether civilised or 
not, hare always made what is called the right of nation* 
confdt either in crafts or violence. 

The army bad halted on the banks of a little river to 
wait for the artillery and ammunition, The Iroquois, who 
fpent their leifure hours in hunting, flayed all the beads 
they caught, and threw their fid ns into the river# a little 
above the camp. The waters were foon infected. The 
Englifb, who had*npt any fufpidon of fuch an inftance of 
treachery, .'continued unfortunately to dripk of the waters 
that were tbps rend cued poifonous; in cpnfequence of 
which# fuch aon&derable numbers of them immediately 
died* that it became neceffary to fufpend the military ope¬ 
rations. 

A flili more imminent danger threatened the French co*- 
lony, A numerous doer# defined againft Quebec# and 
which had five or fix thou food -troop* on-board# entered tbc 
river $t. .Lawrence the following year, and would probably 
have fycceeded, had it reached the place of its defiinaiion. 
But the rafhnef3 of the admiral, joined to the violence of 
the elements, was the eaufe of its being loft in the paffage. 
Thus was Canada at once delivered from iu fears bath by 
and land, and had the glory of maintaining itCelf, with¬ 
out fuccoure and without l-ofs, agamft the ftrength and pfi* 
licy of the Englifh. 
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Francels com- France, in the meantime, which for 
pelted to cede forty years had fingly withftood the com- 
partof the pro- bined efforts of all Europe, vanquifhed or 

vinces that were repulfed all the nations united againft her, 
united to Cana- gained that point under Lewis XIV, 

da. which Charles V had wot been able to do 

affithf the innumerable troops of his feveral 
kingdoms; France, which had at that period produced as 
many great men as would have rendered immortal a feries 
of twenty reigns, and under one in particular had fignal- 
ized herfelf by as many great aCtions as might have raifed 
the glory of twenty different nations, was then upon the 
point of crowning all her glorious fucccffes by placing a 
branch of the houfe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain. 
She had then fewer enemies, and a greater number of al¬ 
lies, than (he ever had in the mod brilliant periods of her 
profperity. Every thing concurred to promife her an eafy 
fuccefs, a fpeedy and decifive fuperiority. 

It was not fortune, but nature itfelf, that changed her 
deftiny. Proud and flourishing under a king endowed with 
the graces and vigour of youth, after having rifen with 
him through the feveral degrees of glory and grandeur, (he 
fank with him through all the periods of decay incident to 
human nature. The fpirit of bigotry, which had been in¬ 
troduced into the court by an ambitious woman, determin¬ 
ed the choice of minifters, generals, and governors; and 
this choice was always blind and unfortuuate. Kings, who, 
like other men, have recourfe to heaven when they arc 
ready to quit the earth, feem in their old age t3 feek for a 
new fet of flatterers, who footh them with hopes,-at the 
time when all realities are difappearing. It is at this- time 
that hypocrify, always ready to avail itfelf of the firlt and 
fecond childhood of life, awakens in the mind of princes 
the ideas that had been early implanted in it; and, under 
pretence of guiding him to the only happinefs that remains 
for him, affumes an abfolute empire over his will. But as 
this laft age, as well as the firft, is a date of weaknefs, a 
continual fluctuation mud, therefore, prevail in the go¬ 
vernment. Cabals grow more violent and more powerful 
than ever j the expectations of intriguing men are raifed, 
and merit is lefs rewarded ; men or fuperior talents are 
afraid to make themfelves known ; folicitations of every kind 
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are multiplied ; places are cafually bellowed upon men all 
equally unfit to fill them, and yet prefumptuous enough to 
think they dd'erve them ; men who rate the eftimation of 
themfelves by the contempt they entertain for others. The 
nation then lofes its ftrength with its confidence, and every 
thing is carried on with the fame fpirit it was undertaken ; 
that is, without defign, vigour, or prudence. 

To raife a country from a ftate of barbarifm, to main¬ 
tain it in the height of its glory, and to check the rapidity 
of its decline, are three objeils very difficult to accomplifh ; 
but the laft is certainly the moil arduous talk of them all. 
A nation rifes out of barbarifm by fudden efforts exerted 
at intervals $ it fupports itfelf at the fummit of its profpe- 
rity by the powers it has acquired ; it declines in confe- 
quenceof an univerfal languor, which has been brought on 
by almoft imperceptible gradations. Barbarous nations fe- 
quire a long-continued reign ; but fhort reigns are beft cal¬ 
culated to maintain a ftate in its profperity. But the long 
dotage of a declining monarch lays the foundation of evils 
fqr his fucceffor, which it is almoft impofiible to remedy. 

Such was the latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
After a feries of defeats and mortifications, he was ftili 
happy that he could purchafe peace by facrifices which 
made his humiliation evident. But he feemed to wifh to 
conceal thefe facrifices from his people, by making them 
chiefly beyond fea. It is eafy to judge how much his 
pride mud have fuffered, in giving up to theEnglifh, Hud- 
fons bay, Newfoundland, mnd Acadia, three poffcffions, 
which, together with Canada, formed that immenfe trail 
of country known by the glorious name of New France. 
We fhall lee in the next book by what means this power, 
accuftomed to couquefl, endeavoured to repair its lones. 
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BOOK XVI. 


A NEW ORDER. Of THINGS IS ESTABLISHED IN THS FRENCH 
* COLONIES IN NORTH AMERICA* RESULT OFTHtSEAR- 
XANGBWEJITS, 

T HE war carried on for the Spaoifh facceflion had rail¬ 
ed a ferment in the four quarters of the world, which 
for th* two laft centuries have felt the effed* o f that reft. 
)e& fpirii with which Europe ha*h been agitated, AH 
kingdoms were fhaken by the contefta excited on account 
of one, which, under the dominion of Charles V, had 
ihicken terror into them all. The influence of a Houle whofo 
fovereignty extended over fire or fi* ftafics, had railed the 
Spanifh nation to a pitch of greatnefs which could not but 
be extremely flattering to her. At the fame time another 
houfe, whole power was ftili fuperior, bectmfc with a lefs 
extent of territory it had a greater degree of copulation, 
was ambitious of giving the law to that hatigkty nation. 
The names of Auftria and Bourbon, which had been rivals 
for two hundred years, were new-exerting their laft effort* 
to acquire a fuperiority, winch fhonld no longer be coo** 
fidered as precarious or doubtful between them- The 
point of conteft w^b, which fhould have the greateft num¬ 
ber of crowns, to boaii the poffcffion of. Europe, divide 
ed between the claims of the two boufes, which were not al¬ 
together grotmdkfs, was inclinfd to allow them to extend 
their branches but would oot permit that feversd crowpa 
fhould centre in one houfe, as they formerly did. Every 
power took up arms to difperfe or divide a vaft inheritance; 
and refolved to difmember it, rather than fuffer it to be 
attached to one, which, with this additional weight of 
ilrength, mufl infallibly deftroy the balance of all the reft. 
As the war was fupported by each party with numerous 
forces and great fkill, with warlike people and experienced 
generals, it continued a long time: it defolated the coun¬ 
tries it fhould have fuccourcd, and even ruined nations that 
had no concern in it. Victory, which fhould have deter- 
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mined the conteft, was To variable, that it Tervedonlyto 
increafe the general flame. The fame troops that were 
fuccefsful in one country were defeated in another. The 
people wbo conquered by fea were routed on land. The 
news of the lofs of a fleet and the gaining of a battle arrived 
at the fame time. Succefs alternately favoured each party, 
and by this inconftancy ferved only to complete the mutual 
deftru&ion of both. At lengthy when the blood and trea- 
fure of the feveral ftates were exhaufted, and after a ferie# 
of calamities and expences that had laded twelve yeans, thj 
people who had profited by their misfortunes, and were 
weakened by their contefts, were anxious of recovering the 
Ioffes they had fuftained. They endeavoured to find in the 
New World, the means of peopling and re-eftablifhing the 
Old. 7 France firft turned her views towards North Ame* 
rica, to which fhe was invited by the fimilarity of foil and 
climate, and the ifland of Cape-Breton became immediate¬ 
ly the obje6l of her attention. 

The Englifh confidered this poffeffion The French , to 
as an equivalent for all the French had recover their 
loft: by the treaty of Utrecht; and not former lojes, 
being entirely reconciled to them, ftrong- people andforti~ 
ly oppofed their being allowed to people fy Cape-Breton, 
and fortify it. They faw no other me- >* 

thod of excluding them from the cod fifhery, and making 
the entrance into Canada difficult for their fhips. Tbc 
moderation of Queen Anne, or, perhaps, the corruption 
of her minifters, prevented France from being expofed to 
this frefh mortification and fhe was authorifed to make 
what alterations fhe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 

This ifland is fituated at the entrance of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. Newfoundland lies to the eaft, on the fame gulf, 
and is only 15 or 16 leagues diftant from it; and to the 
well, Acadia is only feparated from the ifland by a flrait 
not more than three or four leagues over. Cape-Breton, 
thus fituated between the territories ceded to its enemies, 
threatened their pofleffions, while it protected thofe of 
France. The ifland meafures about 36 leagues in length, 
and 22 in its greateft breadth. It is furrounded with little 
iharp pointed rocks, feparated from each other by the 
VoUV. _ H 
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waves, above which fome of their tops are vifible. All its 
harbours open to the eaft, turning towards the fouth. On 
the other parts of the coaft there are but a few anchoring- 
places for fmall veflels, in creeks, or between xilcts. Ex- 
cept in the hilly parts, the furface of the country has but 
■ little folidity, being everywhere covered with a light mofs 
and with water. The dampnefe of the foil is exhaled in 
fags, without rendering the air unwholefome, la other 
relpe&s, the climate is very cold, which is owing either to 
the prodigious quantity of lakes, which cover above half the 
ifland, and remain frozen a long time, or to the number of 
forefts, that totally intercept the rays of the fun, the ef¬ 
fect of which is beiides decreafed by perpetual clouds. 

Though forae filhermen had long reforted to Cape-Breton 
every fummer, not more than twenty or thirty had ever 
i fixed there. The French, who took pofleffion of it in 
Auguft. 1713, were properly the firll inhabitants. They 

* changed its name into that of Ifle Royale, and fixed upon 
Fort Dauphin for their principal fettlement. This harbour 
was two leagues in circumference. The fhips, which came 
to the very fhore, were completely flickered from winds. 
Forefts affording oak fufficient to build and fortify a large 
city, ' were near, at hand ; the ground appeared lefs barren 
than in other parts 5 and the fifliery was more plentiful. 
This harbour might have been made impregnable at a trif¬ 
ling expence 5’but the difficulty of approaching it (a cir- 

* cnmftance that had pt firfl made a flronger impreflion than 
the advantages refusing from it), occafioned it to be aban¬ 
doned after great labour had been bellowed upon it. The 
French then turned their views to Louilbourg, the accefs 
to which was eafier, and convenience was thus preferred to 

. fecurity. 

■The harbour of Louilbourg, fituated on the eaftern coaft 
t of the ifland, is at Irak a league in depth, and above a 
^quarter of a league broad in. the narrowelt part. Its bot¬ 
tom is good, the foundings are ufually from fix to ten fa¬ 
thom, and it is eafy to tack about in it, either to fail in or 
out even in bad weather. It includes a fmall gulf, very 
. commodious for refitting fhips of all fizes, which may even 
winter there, with proper precautions. The only incon¬ 
venience attending this excellent harbour is, that it is froz¬ 
en up from November till May, and frequently continues 
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fo till June- ' The entrance * which is naturally narrow, i* 
alfo guarded bv Goat ifland; the cannon of which play¬ 
ing upon a level with the furface of the water, would fink 
(hips of any fize, that (hould attempt to force the palfage. 
Two batteries, one of thirty-fix, the other of twelve twen¬ 
ty-four pounders, ere&cd on the two oppofite (bores, 
would fupport and crofs this formidable fire- 

Tie town is built on a neck of land that runs into the 
fea, and is about half a league in circuit. The fireets are 
broad and regular. Almoft all the houfes are made of 
wood. Thofe that are of (lone were conftru&ed at the 
ex pence of government, and are deftined for the reception 
of the troops. A number of wharfs have been erc&ed, 
that projeft a confiderable way into the harbour, and are 
extremely convenient for loading and. unloading the (hips* 

The fortification of Loutfbourg was only begun in 172c. 
This undertaking was executed upon very good plans, and 
is fupplied with all the works that can render a place for¬ 
midable. A fpace of about a hundred toifes only was left 
without ramparts on the fide next the fea, which was 
thought fufficiently defended by its fituation. It was clof- 
ed only with a fimple dike. The £ea was fo (hallow in this 
place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, inacceffible, 
from the number of its reefe, to any fhipping whatever* 
The fire from the fide baftions completely fccui ed this fpot 
from any attack. 

The neceflity of bringing (lone from Europe, and other 
materials proper for thefe great works, fometimes retarded 
their progrefs, but never made them be difeonttnued- 
Thirty millions [1,250,0001.] were expended upon them. 
This was not thought too great a fum for the fupport of 
the (ilheries, for fccuring the communication between Franoe 
and Canada, and for obtaining a fecurity or retreat to (hips 
in time of war coming from the fouthern iflands. Nature 
and found policy required that the riches of the fouth (hould 
be prote&ed by the ftrength of the north. 

In the year 1714, the French ftfhermen, who till then 
had lived in Newfoundland, arrived in this ifland. It was 
expe&ed that their number would foon have been increafcd 
by the Acadians, who were at liberty, by the treaties, to 
remove with all their cffe&s, and even to difpofe of their 
But thefe hopes were difappointed $ theAcadiaas 
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chofe rather to retain their poffeflkms under the dominion 
of England, than to give them up for any precarious ad* 
vantage they might derive from their attachment to France. 
Their place was fupplied by fome diftrefled adventurer# 
from Europe, who came over from time to time to Cape- 
JBreton, and the inhabitants of the colony gradually in« 
creafed to the number of four thoufand. They were fettled 
ut Louilbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port Touloufe, Nericka, 
and on all the coads, where they found a proper beach for 
drying the cod. 

The inhabitants never applied themfelves to agriculture, 
the foil being unfit for it. They have often attempted to 
iow corn, but it feldom pame to maturity; and when it 
did thrive fo much as to be worth reaping, it had dege¬ 
nerated fo confiderably, that it was not fit for feed for the 
next harveft. They have only continued to plant a few 
pot-herbs that are tolerably well tafted/ but the feed of 
which, mud be renewed every year. The poornefs and 
fcarcity of padures has likewife prevented the increafe of 
cattle. In a word, the foil of Cape-Breton feemed calcu¬ 
lated to invite none but fifhermen and foldiers. 

Though the ifland was entirely covered with forefts bo- 
fibre it was inhabited, its wood has fcarce ever been an ob¬ 
ject of trade. A great quantity, however, of foft wood 
.was fQund there fit far firing, and fome that might be ufed 
for timber; but the t>ak has always been very fcarce, and 
the fir never yielded much refin. 

The peltry trade was a .very inconfiderable objeft. It 
. confided only in the fkins of a few lynxes, elks, mu(k rats, 
wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both of a red and filver 
grey colour. Some of thefe were procured from a colony 
of Mickmac Indians, who had fettled-on the ifland with 
the French, and nevercould raife more than fixty men able 
.to bear arms. The red came from St. John, or the 
.neighbouring continent. 

Greater advantages might poflibly have been derived 
from the coal mines which abound in the ifland. They lie 
,in a horizontal direction, and being no more than fix or 
< eight feet below the furface, may he worked without.djgg» 
ingdeep, or draining off the waters. NotwithftandingtSt 
; prodigious demand for this coal from New England, from' 
the year 1745* to the year 1749, thefe mines would, pro- 
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bably, have been fdrfaken, had not the flfips which were 
fent efut to the French iflands wanted ballafl. ** 

The whole induftry of the colony has conftantly been ev¬ 
erted in the cod fifhery. The lefs wealthy inhabitants em¬ 
ployed yearly two hundred boats in this fifhery, and'the 
richeft, fifty or fixty veffels from thirty to fifty tons tjuiv 
then. The fmall craft always kept withiia four or five leagues, 
of the coaft, and returned at night with their fifli, which, 
being immediately cured, was always in the utmofl degree 
of perfe&ion it was capable of. The larger fmacks'went- 
to fifh further from fhore, kept their cargo for feveral days,- 
and as the cod was apt to be too fait, it*was lefs valuable. 
But this inconvenience was compenfated by the advantage 
it gave them of purfuing the fifh, when the want of food 
compelled it to leave the ifiand ; and by the facility of car¬ 
rying, during the autumn, the produce of their labours to 
the fouthern iflands, or even to France. 

Befide the fifhermen fettled on * the ifiand, others came 
every year from France to dry their fifh, either in thelia- 
bitations, in confequence of an agreement made with the,, 
owners, or upon the beach, which was always referved for, 
their ufe* 

The mother couhtry regularly fent them fhips laden with, 
pravifions, liquors, wearing apparel, houfehold goods, and 
all things neceflary for the inhabitants of the colony. The, 
iargefl of thefe fhips having no other concern but this trade, 
returned to,Europe as foon as they had bartered their lad¬ 
ing for cod. Tnofe from fifty to a hundred tons burthen, 
after having landed their little cargo, went a-fifhing them- 
felves, and did not return till the leafon waff over. 

The people of Cape-Breton did not fend all their fifh to 
Europe. They fent part of it to the French fouthern iflands, 
on-board twenty or twenty-five fhips, from feventy to a 
hundred and forty tons burthen.’ Befide the cod, which, 
•made at leaft half their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, falted falmon 
and mackarel, train oil, and fea coal. All thefe were 
paid for in fugai and coffee, but chiefly in rum and mo- 
taffes. 

The ifiand could not confume all thefe commodities. 
Canada took off but a fmall part of the overplus : it was 
chiefly bought by the people of New England, who gave 
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in exchange fruits, vegetables, wood, brick, and cattle. 
This trade of exchange was allowed ; but a fmu^ling 
trade was added to it, confiding of flour, and a confidpr- 
able quantity of fait fifh. 

Notwithftanding this circulation, which was all carried 
on at Eouifbourg, mod of the colonies were extremely 
poor. This was owing to the dependence their indigent* 
hacTfubje&ed them to On their frrft arrival. Unable to pro¬ 
cure the neccflary implements for thefifhery, they hadbor- 
rowed fome at an exceffive intereft. Even thofe who were 
not at firft reduced to this neceflity, were foon obliged to 
fftbmit to the har 3 terms of borrowing. The deamefs of 
fait an<| provifions, together with the ill fuccefs of their 
flfhery, foon compelled them to it ; and they were inevit. 
ably ruined by being obliged to pay twenty or five-and- 
twenty per cent, a-year for every tiling they borrowed. 

Such is, at every inftant, the relative fttuation of the in¬ 
digent man, who foheits affiftance, and of the opulent ci¬ 
tizen, who grants it only on terms fo hard, that they be¬ 
come, in a fhort time, fatal to the borrower and to the 
creditor; to the borrower, becaufe the profit he reaps 
from the fum borrowed cannot yield as much as it hath 
*oft him; and to the creditor,* becaufe in the end he can 
no longer be paid by a debtor, whom his ufury foon ren¬ 
ders infolvent. It is a difficult matter to find out a remedy 
to this inconvenience ; for the lender muft finally have hit 
fecuritiee, and it is neceffary that the intereft of the funr 
lent fhould increafS in proportion to the rifk of the fecu- 
rity. 

There is on both fides, an error of calculation, which a 
Irttle juflice and benevolence on the part of the lender might 
remedy. The lender fhould fay to himfelf: The unhappy 
man who applies to me is fkilful, laborious, and economi¬ 
cal ; I will afiift him, in order to raife him from mifery. 
Eet us fee what his induftry, turning out to the bed ad¬ 
vantage, will yield, and let us not lend to him ; or, if we 
fhould refolve to lend to him, let the intereft we require 
upon the fum borrowed be lets than the produce of His la¬ 
bour. If the intereft and the produce were equal, the 
debtor would always remain in a ftate of mifery ; and the 
leaft unexpected accident would bring on his bankruptcy, 
and the lofs of my capital. If, on tnc contrary, the pro- 
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duce fhould exceed the intereft, the fortune of the debtot* 
will be annually increafing, and confequently the feettrity 
of the capital I hare intruded to him will become greater. 
But, unfortunately, a rapacious fpirit doth not argue 'in 
the feme manner as a fpirit of prudence and humanity. 
There are fcarce any contra&s and leafes between the rich 
and the poor, to which thofe principles are not applicable. 
If a man feould wife to be paid by hia farmer, in good as 
well as bad feafons, he muft not rigoroufly exa& from him 
all that his land can yield j otheiwife, if his barns feouhl 
be fet on "lire, it is at the landlord’s cxpence that they are 
confumed. A defire to profper alone often? makes profperity 
efcape from us. It is feldom that the profit of one man 
can be totally feparated from that of another. A man will 
always be the dupe bf him who knowingly promifes more 
than he can perform; while the latter will be the dupe of 
the former, fhould he be ignorant of the event. He whq 
unites prudence with honefty, will neither deceive others 
nor bfe deceived himfclf. 

All the French colonies of New Settlement oj the 
France were not from their fir ft eftablife- French in the 
ment deftined to fuch diftrefs. The iflandofSt.John ^. 
ifland of St. John, more favourably fi- 
tuated, has been more favourable to its inhabitants. It 
lies further up the gulf of St. Lawrence, is twenty-two 
leagues long, and not much above a league at its greateft 
breadth. It bends in the form of a srefeent, both ends 
terminating in a fearp point. Though the right of this 
ifland had never been difputed with France, yet fee feemed 
to pay no regard to it till the peace of Utrecht. The lofa 
of Acadia and Newfoundland, drew their attention to this 
fmall remaining fpot, and the government began to inquire 
what ufe could be made of it. 

It appeared that the winters were long there, the cold 
extreme, with abundance of fnow, and prodigious quanti¬ 
ties of infe&s ; but that thefe defe&s were compenfated by 
a healthy coaft, a good fea-port, and commodious har¬ 
bours. The country was flat, enriched with fine paftures, 
watered by an infinite number of rivulets and fprings ; the 
foil exceedingly diverfified, and fit for the culture of every 
kind of grain. There was plenty of game, aad multitudes . 
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pf wild beafts $ amazing /holes of fifh of all Forts ; and a 
greater number of favage inhabitants than were found on 
any other of the iflands. This circumflance alone was a 
proof how much it was fuperior to the reft. 

The report that was fpread of this in France gave rife to 
a company in 1619, which formed the defignrboth of clear¬ 
ing this fertile ifland, and of eftablifhing a great cod fifhery 
there. Unfortunately, intereft, which had brought the 
adventurers together, fet them at variance again, before 
they began to execute the plan they had proje&ed. St. 
John was again forgotten, when the Acadians began to 
remove to that ifland in 1749. P roc «f 8 of time they in- 
creafed to the number of three thoufand one hundred and 
fifty-four. . As they were for the moft part hufbandmen, 
and particularly accuftomed to the breeding of cattle, the 
government thought proper to confine them to this em¬ 
ployment 5 and tire cod fifhery was only allowed to be car* 
xiedon by thofe who, fettled at Tracadia and St. Peter. 

Prohibitions and monopolies, while they are a reftraint 
Upon induftry, are equally detrimental to the labours that 
are permitted, and to thofe that are forbidden. Though 
the ifland of St. John does not afford a fufficient extent 
of fea-fhore fit for drying the vaft quantities of cod that 
come in fholes tothe coafls, and though the fifh is too 
large to be eafily dried, yet it was incumbent upon a power 
whofe fifhenes are not fufficient for the confumption of its 
own fubje&s, to encourage this kind of employment. If 
there were too few drying places for the quantity that 
could be caught, that which is called green cod might eafi¬ 
ly have been prepared, which alone would have made a va¬ 
luable branch of commerce. 

.By confining the inhabitants of St. John to agriculture, 
they were deprived of all refource in thofe unfortunate fea- 
ions that happen frequently on the ifland, when the crops, 
are devoured by the field mice and grafshappers. The ex¬ 
changes which the mother country could and ought to have, 
made with her colony were reduced to nothing. Lailly, 
in attempting to favour agriculture, its progrefi; was ob- 
ftru&ed, by laying the inhabitants under an impofiibility 
of procuring the neceffary articles for extending it. 

Only.otie or two fmall velfels came annually to the ifland 
from Europe, and landed at Port la Joic, wh$re they were 
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fuppli^d with all they wanted from Louifbourg, and priid 
for it in wheat, barley, oats, pulfe, oxen, and ffiecp.' A 
party of fifty mep ferved rather to regulate their police; 
than to defend them. Their commanding officer was de¬ 
pendent on Cape-fjreton, which was ufelf under the con- 
troul of the governor of Canada. The command of this 
laft officer extended to a great diftance, over a vail conti¬ 
nent, the rieheft part of which was Louifiana.- 

This extenfive and beautiful country, Dtfco^ery of tbt 
which the Spaniards formerly compre- Mijfijfippi by tha 
hended under the name of Florida, was French . 
for a long time unknown to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Canada. It was not till 1660 that fuch a country 
was fuppofed to exift. At this period they were told by 
the favages, that to the weft of the colony there was a 
great river, whiqh flowed neither to the north nor to the 
eaft ; and they concluded that it muft therefore empty iu 
felf into the gulf of Mexico, if its courfe were fouthvvard, 
or into the South-fea, if it were weftward. The care of 
afeertaining thefe two important fa&s was committed, in 
1673, to J°^ et > an inhabitant of Quebec, a very intelli¬ 
gent man, .and to the jefuit Marquette, vvhofe mild and be-, 
nevolent manners had feeured to him the general affection 
of all the inhabitants. 

« Thefe two men, equally difmterefted, equally a£live, and 
equally zealous for their country, immediately felt out to- 

f :ther from the lake Michigan, entered the river of the 
oxes, which empties'itfelf into that lake, and went up al- 
mott to the head of the river, notwithftauding the currents, 
which render that navigation difficult. After fome days 
march, they again embarked on the river Ouifconfing, and, 
keeping always. weft ward, came to the Miffiffippi, and fail¬ 
ed down that river as far as the Atkanfas, about the 33d 
degree of latitude. Their zeal would have carried them 
further, but they were in want of provifions 5 they were in 
an unknown country, and they had only three or four men 
along with them befides, the obje< 5 l of their voyage was' 
fulfilled, fince they had difeovered the river they had been irv 
fearch of, and were certain of its courfe.- Thefe confider-’ 
ations determined them to return to Canada, acrofs the- 
country of the Illinois, a numerous people, who were well 

H 5. 
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ifljpiancd to a friendly intercourfe with the French nation. 
\Ji|fchout concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief of the colony all the informa¬ 
tion they had procured. 

Among the inhabitants of New France at that time, was 
a Norman, named La Salle, who was equally defirous of 
making a great fortune, and of eftablifhing a brilliant re¬ 
putation, This man had fpent his younger years among 
the jefuits, where he had contracted that adtivity, enthu- 
Tiafm, and hrmnefs, which thofe fathers fo well know how 
to inftill into their difciples, when they meet with young 
men of quick parts, with whom they are fond of recruit¬ 
ing their order. La Salle, who was a bold and enterprif- 
ing man, fond of availing himfelf of every opportunity to 
diftinguifh himfelf, and anxious even to feek out fuch op¬ 
portunities, beheld in the difcovery that had been made a 
vaft career open to his ambition and tq his genius. In 
concert with Frontenac, governor of Canada, he embark¬ 
ed for Europe, went to the court of Verfailles, was liften- 
ed to, almolt even with admiration, at a time when both 
the prince and the people were infpired with a paffion for 
great adtions. He returned loaded with favours, and with 
orders to complete what had been fo fortunately begun. 

This was a great projedt : but in order to render the 
execution of it ufeful and permanent, it was neceflary, by 
forts placed at different diftances, to fecure the poffeffion 
of the countries that feparated the Miffiffippi from the 
French fettlements; and to gain the affedtion of the colo- 
nifts, either wandering or fedentary, that were contained 
in this vaft fpacc. Thefe operations, flow in their nature, 
were ftill retarded by unexpected incidents, by the malevo¬ 
lence of the Iroquois, and by the repeated mutinies of the 
foldfers, who were continually irritated by the defpotifm 
and reftleffnefs of their chief. Accordingly, La Salle* 
who had begun his preparatives in the month of September 
1678, could not fail till the fecond of February 1682, oa 
the great river, which was the end of his wimes and ex¬ 
pectations. On the 9th of April he difeovered the mouth 
of it; which, as it has been conjedtured, was in the gulf 
of Mexico: and he returned to (Quebec in the fpring of the 
following year. 

He immediately fet out for France, to propofe the dif- 
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covery pf the Miffiffippi by fea, and the eflablifhment of a 
great Colony upon the fertile fhbres watered by that rfrer. 
He perfuaded the court by his eloquence or by his argu¬ 
ments ; and four fmall vefTels were given to him, with 
which he fct fail towards the gulf of Mexico. This fmall 
fleet miffed the place of their deftination, by fleering too 
far weftward, and arrived, in the month of February 1685, 
in the bay of St. Bernard, diftant a hundred leagues from 
the mouth of the river where it was intended to enter. 
The irreconcilable hatred which was conceived between 
La Salle and Beaujeu, commander of the fhips, rendered 
this error infinitely more fatal than it ought to have been. 
Thefe two haughty men, impatient of feparating from 
each other, refoived to land thd whble of then 3 embarkation 
upon the very coaft where they had been corfdudled by 
chance. After this defperate meafure the fhips went away, 
and thefe only remained upon thefe unknown coafts one 
hundred and feventy men, mod of them very corrupt, and 
all of them difpleafed, not without reafon, with their fix¬ 
ation. They had but few tools, a fmall quantity of pro- 
vifions, and little ammunition. The remainder of what 
was to ferve for the foundation of the new ftate, wa9 fwal- 
lowed up by the waves, from the perfidy or vvickednefs of 
the fea-offi«ers intruded with the landihg of them. 

The proud and unfhaken foul of La Salle was not, how¬ 
ever, deprefied by thefe misfortunes. Sufpedting that the 
rivers, which difeharged themfelves in the bay where he 
had entered, might be fome of the branches of the Mifli- 
filppi, he fpent ieveral months in clearing bp his doubts. 
Undeceived it\ thefe expeditions, he negle&ed the objedfc 
of his expedition. Initead of looking for guides among 
the favages, who would have diredfed him to the place of 
his deftination, he chofe to penetrate into the inland coun¬ 
tries, and to inform himfelf of tire famous mines of St. 
Baibe. He was wholly taken up with this abfurd projedi, 
when he wa 9 maflacred by fome of his companions, who 
were incenfed at his haughtinefs, and the violence of ftis 
difpofition. < 

Tfie death of La Salle fbon occafioned the reft of his 
company to difperfe. The villains who had murdered him 
fell by ea:b others hand. Several incorporated with rh 
natives. s Many perifhed by hunger and r tt i# guc. 'I 1 * 

H6 
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neighbouring Spaniards 4 paded fomc of thefe adventurers- 
with chains, and they ended their days in the mines. The 
favages furprifed the fort which had been ereded, and 
facrificed every thing to their fury. Seven men only efcap* 
ed thefe, numerous difafters y and thefe, wandering* as far 
qs the Miffiflippi, came to Canada by the Illinois country. 
Thefe didreffes foon made the French lofe light of q region 
which was dill but little known. 

The attention of the minidry was again roufed in 1697, 
by‘Yberville, a gentleman of Canada, who had diftinguiih- 
ed himfelf by iome very bold and fortunate attempts at 
Hudfons bay, in Acadia, and Newfoundland. He was 
fent out from Rochfort with two fhips,- and difcovered the 
Miffiffippi in 1699., He failed up the river as far as the 
country of *the' Natchez ; and after having afcertained, by 
his own obfervation, every advantageous circumftance that 
bad been reported of it, he condrude^, at the mouth of 
it, a fmall fort, which did not continue more than four 
or five years, and proceeded to another fpOt to fettle his 
colony. 

The French Between the river and Panfacola, st 

fettle in the coun~ fettlement newly ereded by the Spani- 
try that is wa- avds in Florida, is a coaft of about forty 
tcrcd by the leagues in extent, where no veflel can 
Mfjjffiph and land. The foil is Tandy, and the climate 
call it Louftana . burning. Nothing grows there but a 
few fcattered cedars and fir-trees. In 
tHis large trad there is a diftrid called Biloxi. This 
fituation, the mod barren and mod inconvenient upon the 
whole coad, was made choice of for the refidence of the 
few men whom Yberville had brought thither, and who 
liad been allured by the mod fanguine expedations. 

Two years after a new colony arrived. The fird was 
removed from the parched fands on which it had" been 
fettled, and they were both united upon the banks of the 
Mobile. This river is navigable only for Indian boats, and 
the lands that are watered by it are not fertile. Thefe 
were fufficient motives for giving up the idea of fuch a 
fettlement $ which, however, was not done. It was de¬ 
termined that thefe difadvantages would be compenfated 
by the facility of communicat^n with the neighbouring 
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favagea, with the Spaniards, with the French inlands, apd 
with Europe. The harbour which was to form thefe com? 
munications was not attached to the continent. It was 
placed by chance, either fortunately or otherwife, at fome 
leagues diftance from the coaft, in a defert, barren, and 
favage, idand, which was decorated by the great name of 
Dauphin ifland. 

A colony fettled on fuch bad foundations could not 
poflibly profper. , The death of Yberville ,at fea, who 
perifhed glorioufly before the Havannah in I706, in the 
fervice of his country, put au end to the {mail remaining 
l^opes of the moft languine colonifts. France was fo deep¬ 
ly engaged in an unhappy war, that no affiltance could be 
expected from her. The colonifts thought themfelves 
totally forfaken ; and thofe who entertained fome hopes of 
finding a fettlement in another place, battened to go in 
fearch of it. The colony was reduced to twenty-eight 
families, each more wretched thpn the other, when, to the 
ailoniihment.jof every one, Crofat petitioned for and obtain¬ 
ed the exclufive trade of Louifiana in 1712. 

This was a famous merchant, who by his vaft and pru¬ 
dent undertakings had raifed an immenfe fortune. He had 
not given up the thoughts of increafing his wealth, but he 
was defirous that his new proje&s fhould contribute to the 
nrofperity of the monarchy. This noble ambition made 
him turn his views towards the Mifiiflippi. The clearing 
of its fertile foil was not his aim. His intention was to 
open communications, both by land and fea, with Old and 
New Mexico, to pour all kinds of merchandize into thofe 
parts, and to draw from thence as much ore as he could. 
The place he alked for appeared to him to be tire natural 
and neceffary mart for his vaft operations; and all the 
fteps taken by his agents were regulated upon this noble 
plan. But being undeceived by feveral unfuccefsful at¬ 
tempts, he relinquifhed his fcheme, and in 1717 refigned 
his charter to a company whofe fuccefs aftonilhed all 
nations. 

*■ 

This company was formed by Law, Louiftana be- 
that celebrated Scotchman, of whom no comes very fam - 
fettled judgment could be formed at t^e ous in the time of 
time he appeared, but whbfe name now Law’s fyjlem. 
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/lands between the crowd of mere adventurers and the fhort 
lift of fjreat meft. This daring genius had made it hfebufinefs, 
from his infancy, to obferve attentively the feveral powers of 
Europe, to examine their various fprings, and to calculate 
the ftrength of each. The ftate into which the innordinate 
ambition of Louis XIV had plunged the kingdom of France, 
particularly attracted his attention, which was now fixed 
upoma heap of ruins. An empire, which, during the fpace 
of forty years, had excited fo much jealoufy and fo much 
anxiety among all its neighbours, no longer difplayed any 
degree,of vigour or animation. The nation was exhaufted 
by the demands of the tieafury, and the treafury by the 
enormity of their engagements. In vain had the public 
debts been reduced, in hopes of enhancing the value of 
thofe that ftill remained. This bankruptcy of government 
had but imperfectly produced that kind of good that was 
expected from it. The bills of government were ftill in-^ 
finitely below their original value. 

It became neceftarv to open a mart for thefe bills, to 
prevent them from falling into total diferedit. The mode 
of reimburfement was impracticable *, for the interefts for 
the fums due abforbed, almoft entirely, the revenues of 
government. Law contrived another expedient. In the 
month of Auguft 1717, he eftablifhed, under the title of 
the weftem company, an aflbeiation whofe funds were to 
confift in government bills. This paper was received for 
its whole value, although it loft fifty per cent in the courfe 
of trade. Accordingly, the capital, which was only of 
100,000,000 of livres [4,166,6661. 13s. 4d.J was com¬ 
pleted in a few days. It is true, that, with thefe fingular 
proceedings, it was not poflible to found a powerful ernony 
in Louifiana, as the exclufive^charter feemed to require: 
but the author of thefe novelties was fupported by an ex¬ 
pectation of another kind. 

No fooner had Ponce de Leon landed at Florida, in 
1512, than a rumour was fpread, throughout the Old and . 
the New World, that this region was full of metals. Thefe 
had not been difeovered, either by Francis de Cordova, 
or by Velafquez de Ayllon, or by Philip de Narvaez, or 
by Ferdinand de Soto, although thefe enterprifing men 
had fearched for them with incredible fatigue during 
thirty years. Spain had at length renounced thefe hopes \, * 
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{he had not even left any trace of her enterprises f jynd 
notwitbftanding this, a vague report had remained among 
the roiuds of the people, that thefe countries concealed 
immenfe treafures. No one pointed out the precifc fpot 
where thefe riches might Ik; but this circumnance itfelf 
tended to encourage the exaggeration of them. If at m* 
tervals the enthuiiafm grew pooler, it was only to feizc 
upon the minds of men more powerfully fome time after* 
.This general difpofition towards an eager credulity might 
become a wonderful inftrument in the hands of (kilful 
perfons, # 1 

In times of misfortune, the people are agitated by their 
hopes, in the fame manner as they are by their fears, or by 
their rage^ When they arfi a&uated with rage, all the 
public places are in an inftant filled with a multitude in 
commotion, which threatens and roars aloud. The citizen 
ihuts himfelf up in his houfe j the magiftrate trembles on 
his tribunal; the fovereign is opprefied with anxiety in his 
palace. When night comes on, the tumult ceafes, and 
tranquillity is reftored. When the people are under the 
imprefiion of terror, univerfal confternation diffufes itfelf in 
an inllant from one city to another, and plunges the whole 
nation into a Rate of defpondency. When the people arc 
elated with hopes, the phantom of happinefs prefents itfelf 
not lefs rapidly on all fides. It raifes the fpirits of all men, 
and the noify tranfports of joy fucceed to the gloomy 
filence of misfortune. On one day every thing is loft, on 
the other all is faved. 

Of all the paffions that are kindled in the heart of man, 
there is none which is fo violent in its intoxication as the 
pafiion for gold. We are all acquainted with the country 
where the moft beautiful women are to be found, and yet 
we are not tempted to viftt it. Sedentary ambition exerts 
itfelf in a narrow compafs. The rage of conqueft is the 
malady of a fingle man, who draws the multitude after him. 
But let us fuppofe all the people of the earth to be equally 
civilized, ana the thirft of gold will difplace the inhabit 
tants of one and of the other hemifphere. Setting out 
from the two extremities of the diameter of the equator, 
they will crofs each other in their way from one pole to 
the other. 
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Law, to whom this great fpring of a&ion was well 
known, ^eafily pei/uaded the French, who were.moft: of 
.them ruined, that the mines of Louifiana, which had fo 
long been fpoken of, were at length difeovered; and that 
they were^^venTar richer than they were generally fuppofed 
to be* To- give the greater weight to this falfe report, 
which had already gained too much credit, a number of 
miners were feat over to work thefe mines, which were 
imagined to be fo valuable, with a body of troops fu^Bcient* 
to defend them* 

It is inconceivable what a fudden imprefilon this ftra- 
tavern made upon a nation naturally fond of novelty, 
livery man exerted himfelf to acquire the right of partak¬ 
ing of this fource of wealth, which was conudered as inex- 
hauflible. The Miffifiippi became the centre of all menV 
wifhes, hopes, and fpeculations. It was not long before 
fome wealthy and powerful men, moll of whom were 
thought to be perfons of underftanding, not fatisfted with 
fharing the general profit of the monopoly, became de- 
firous of obtaining a private property in a region which 
paired for one of the beft countries in the world. Culti¬ 
vators were wanted for the clearing of thefe domains, and' 
were abundantly fupplied by France, Switzerland, and- 
Germany. Thefe men, after havipg worked three years* 
without falary, for the perfons who- had been at the ex¬ 
pence of conveying to the fpot, were to become citi-- 
zens, and be put in poflefiion of lands, in order to clear 
them on their own account. 

. Luring the courfe of this frenzy, or in thr years 1718 
and 1719, all thefe unfortunate people were promifcuoufly* 
crowded together in (hips. They were landed at 
Dauphin ifland, the harbour of which had lat, 4 y*been 
choked up by fands; nor were they fet on fhore at Mo¬ 
bile, which had loft every thing fmee it had loft its port: 
but it was at Biloxi, that dreadful fpot, where all the na** 
tives, as well as foreigners, who had been feduced, were 
placed. There they all perifhed by thoufands, with want* 
and vexation. In order to preferve them, it was only 
neceffary to have conveyed them up the Mifliffippi, and 
landed them immediately, upon the country they were to 
clear; but fuch was the unfkilfulnefs or negledl of the* 
managers of the enterprife, that, they never thpught of 
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conftro&ing the boats' neceflary for fo Ample a mancedvre# 
Even after they found that the (hips comingTrbm Europe 
could mod of them fail up the river, Biloxi ftili continued 
to be the grave of thofe unhappy and numerous •vi&ims 
who had fallen a Sacrifice to a political impofture. The 
head-qtmrters were not removed to New Orleans till five 
years after, that is, till hardly any were left of thofe un¬ 
fortunate people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon fuch uncertain profpedts. 

But at this period, when it was too late, the charm was 
diffolved, and the mines vaniihed. Nothing remained but 
the fhame of having been milled by chimerical notions. 
Louifiana fhared the fate of thofe extraordinary men whd 
have been too highly extolled, and are afterwards puniflied 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded below their 
real worth. Men ftrive, by the excefs of cenfure, to per- 
fuade others that they have not given into the common 
error; for how can it be fuppofed that they would violent¬ 
ly perfift in fpeakirrg ill of themfelves ? This inchanted 
country was now holden in execretion. Its very name 
became a reproach. The Mifiiffippi Was the terror of 
free men. No recruits were to be fbund to fend thither, 
but fuch as were taken from prifons and houfes of ill fame. 
It became the receptacle of the lowed and mod profligate 
perfons in the kingdom, 

What could be expected from a fettlement compofed of 
fuch perfons ? Vicious men will neither people a country, 
nor labour, nor continue long in any place. Many of 
thofe miferable perfons who had been tranfported into 
thefe favage climates, went into the Englifh or Spanifh 
iettlements, to exhibit the difagreeable view of their diftrefs 
and rmfery v Others foon perifhed from the infedfion they 
had brought along with them. The greater number wan- 
deredin the woods, till hunger and wearinefs put an end- 
to their exiftence. Nothing Was yet begun in the colony, 
though twenty-five millions of livres [1,041,6661. 13s. 4d.] 
had been funk there. The managers of the company that 
advanced thefe vail fums foolilhly pretended, that m the 
capital of France they could lay the plan of fuch undertak¬ 
ings as were fit for America. Paris, unacquainted with its 
own provinces, which it defpifes and exhaufts, would have 
fubmitted ev#ry thing to the operations of thefe 1 hafty and 
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frivolous calculators. From the office of the company* 
they pretended to regulate and dfred all the in habitant A of 
Louisiana, and to fmpofe or withhold fuch veftrainta a«> 
were judged favourable or unfavourable to the monopoly*. 
Had they granted fome trifling encouragements to citizens 
of character, who might have been invited to fettle in the 
colony, by fecuring to them that liberty which every man 
covets; that property which every man has a right to ex~ 
pe& from his own labour, and that prote&ion which i® 
due from every fociety to its members ; fuch encourage¬ 
ments as thefe, given to proprietors well informed of their 
real intereft and property, dire&ed by the circumstances of* 
the place, would have been productive of far greater and 
more lafting effects \ and would have eftablifhed more ex* 
ten five, folid, and profitable, fettlements, than all thofe an 
exclufive charter could ever have formed with all its trea* 
fures, difpenfed and managed by agents who could neither 
have the knowledge requifite to conduct fo many various 
operations, nor even be influenced by any immediate in¬ 
tereft in their fuccefs.. * 

The miniflry, however, thought it conducive to the 
welfare of the date, to leave the concerns of Louifiana in 
the hands of the company ; which were under a neceffity of 
exerting all their intereft to obtain permiflion to alienate 
that part of their privilege.. They were even obliged to 
purchafe this favour in 173 by paying down the tum of 
1,450,000 livres [60,4161. 13s. 4d.j For there are fome 
ftates, where the right of being involved in ruin, and that 
of being preferved from it, or that of acquiring wealth, are 
equally fold ; beoaufe good or evil, whether public or 
private, may prove an object of finance. 

During all the time that an exclufive charter had kept 
Louifiana in (hackles,, it had required, according to the 
diftances, fifty, fixty, femrfeore, and a hundred, per cent, 
profit, upon all the merchandize which it ufed to fend 
there y and had alfo regulated, by a rate dill more oppnsk 
five, the price of the commodities which the colony deliver¬ 
ed to it. How was it poflible that an infant fettlement 
couhl make any progrels under the yoke of a tyranny fo 
atrocious ? Accordingly, the difeouragement became uni- 
verfal. To reftore to the minds of men their energy* 
government was defirous that a pofleflioD, which was be* 
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come a truly national one, fbould experience a happier fate* 
With this view they decreed, that every article which the 
trade of France fliould convey to this country, and every* 
thing it (hould bring back from thence,- fhouid he exempt* 
ed for ten years from ah duties of export and import. Let 
us fee to what degree of profperity an arrangement fo 
prudent raifed this celebrated region. 

<* 

Louisiana is a vaft country, bound- Extent,foil, 
ed on thei north by the fea ; on the ead and climate, of 
by Florida and Carolina; on the well by Louiftana . 

New Mexico; and on the north by Ca¬ 
nada, and by unknown lands, which are fuppofed to ex«< 
tend as far as Hudfons bay. It is impoffible to afeertain 
precisely the cxa& length of it 5 but its mean breadth is 
two hundred leagues. 

Throughout fuch an extent, the climate varies confider- 
ably. Fogs are too frequent in Lower Louifiana, in fpring 
and autumn ; the winters are rainy, and at diftant intervals 
attended with a flight froft : moft of the fummer days arc 
fpoilt by violent dorms. The heats are not fo exceffive in 
any part of this extenfive territory as might be expected 
from its latitude. This phenomenon, which feems extra¬ 
ordinary to a common obferver, may be accounted for by 
natural philofophers, from the thick forefts, which prevent 
the rays of the fun from heating the groundthe num. 
berlefs rivers, which keep it conflantly damp; and the 
winds, which blow from the north over a long extent of 
land. 

Though dtfeafes are not very common in Upper Loui¬ 
fiana, they are dill more unfrequent in the Lower. This 
is, howcTer, nothing more than a flip of land of two or 
three leagues in extent, overrun with infe&s, with ftagnat- 
ed waters, and with vegetable fubftances, which putrify in 
ft damp and warm atmofphere, the condant principle of the 
diffolution of bodies. In this climate, where all dead 
bodies generally undergo a rapid putrefaction, men enjoy 
a more fettled date of health, than in thofe regions which 
to all appearance are more healthy. Except the tetanos, 
which carries off half the negro children before they are 
twelve days old, and a great number of white children, 
there is fcarce any difeafe known in that country, except 
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fame hyftericul affeftions, and obftru&ions, which may 
even be confidered as a natural confequence of the kind of 
life which is led there. From whence can the folubrity of 
the air proceed ? Perhaps it is owing to the frequent 
thunders which are heard upon this narrow foil. Perhaps 
to the winds which almoft conftahfcly prevail there. Per¬ 
haps to the fires which it is neceffary to kindle in order to 
deftroy the numerous reeds which impede the cultures. 

This foil muft have appeared extremely fertile* before 
any trials had been made of it, fince it abounded with wild 
fruits. It furnifhed a liberal provifion for a great number,, 
of birds and fallow-deer. The meadows, formed by nature 
alone, were covered with roebucks and bifons. The t&Sft 
were remarkable foi their bulk and height, and woeddtfefcfc 
dying weie only wanting, for thofe grow meiely 
the tropics. Thefe favourable omens have been- fincaeSffon- 
firmed by foitunate experiments* V* 

The lource of the river which divides this inamenfe 
country from north to fouth, hath not yet been difewered. 
The boldeft travellers have fcarce gone higher than two* 
hundred leagues above the fall of St;. Anthony, which flops 
the courfe of it by a cafcade of feme height, about the 
46th degree of latitude. From thence to the fea, that is, 
throughout the fpace of 700 leagues, the navigation is not 
interrupted. The Miffiflippi, after being enlarged by the 
river of the Illinois, tl^'Miflourr-, the Ohio,, and a great 
number of fmall rivers, maintains an uninterrupted courfe, 
till it falls into the ocean. All circumilances concur to 
piove, that the bed of this river is confiderably extended, 
and that its bottom is almoft recent ground, fince not a 
fingle ftone is to be found in it. The fea throws 
a prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, bougfijLijjjd 
ftumps of trees, that the Mifiiffippi is continually wading 
down; which different materials being driven backwa$^ 
and forward, and being collected together, form themfelvefc 
into a folid mafs, conti mally tending to the prolongation 
pf tlii 3 vaft continent. 

The river hath not any regular periods of increafe or 
decreafe ; but, in general, ks waters are higher from the 
month of January to that of June, than they are through 
the reft of the year. The bed of the river being very 
deep at the upper part, it feldom overflows on the eafk 
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fide, till it comes within fixty leagues of the fea> nbr; on 
the weft; till within' a hundred leagdes; that fs ttf'fevym 
the low lands, which *We imagine to be recent, Thefe 
tnuddy> grounds, like all others that have not yet acquired 
a due conftftence, produce a prodigious quantity of large 
reeds, in which all extraneous bodies wafhed down the 
river are entangled, * Thefe bodies all joined together, and 
added to the flime that flHs p up the interfiles, in procefs of 
time form a mafs, that raifes the banks higher than the 
adjacent ground, which forms on each fide an inclined 
plane. Hence it happens, that the waters having once got 
jout of their natural courfe, never get into it again, and are 
therefore obliged to run on to the ocean, or to form them- 
felves into fmall lakes. 

When the breadth ar.d depth of the Miffiflippi are alone 
confidered, we are induced to think that the navigation is 
eafy. It is, oh the contrary, very tedious, even in coming 
down ; becaufe it would be dangerous by night in dark 
weather, and becaufe inftead of the light canoes made of 
bark, which are fo convenient in the reft of America, it is 
^neceffary to employ larger boats, whteh are confequently 
heavier, and not fo eafily managed. Without thefe prefr 
cautions, the boats would be in continual danger of flrik- 
ing againft the boughs or roots of trees, which are dragged 
along in great quantities by the ftream, and are frequently 
fixed under water. The difficulties are „greater ftill in 
going up the river. 

At fame diftance from land, before we enter the Mif- 
fiffippi, care muft be taken to keep clear of the floating 
wood that is come down from Louifiana. The coaft is fo 
flat, that it can hardly be feen at the diftance of two lea¬ 
gues, and it is not eafy to get up to it. The river empties 
jtfelf into the fea by a great number of openings. Thefe 
openings are conftantly varying, and moft of them have 
4>ut # little depth of Water. When the fhips have happily 
furmounted all thefe obflacles, they may fad without any 
difficulty ten or twelve leagues, over a country funk under 
■water, where the eye perceives nothing but reeds, and a 
few fhrub8. Then, upon each fhore, they meet with thick 
forefts, which they pafs by in two or three days, unlefs 
calms, which are rather frequent in fummer, fhould retard 
their prbgrefs. The reft of the navigation, upon a ftream 
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fo rapid, and fo full of currents, is performed in boats that 
go* with oars and fails, and are forced to pafs on from one 
point of land to another; and though they fet out by- 
break of day, are thought" to have made a confiderable * 
progress, if they have advanced five or fix leagues by the 
ck>fe of the evening. The Europeans engaged in this 
navigation, are attended by fome Indian huntfmen, who 
follow by land, *and fupply them with fubfiftence during 
the three months and a half that are employed in going 
from one extremity of the colony to the other. 

Thefe difficulties of fituation are the greateft which the 
French have had to furmount in forming fettlemeilta at 
X»ouifiana. 

The Englifti, fettled in the Eaft, have been always fo 
afiiduoufly employed in their plantations, that they have 
never thought of any thing but of extending and improv¬ 
ing them. The fpirit of conqueft or of plunder hath not 
diverted them from their labours. Had they been in¬ 
clined to jealoufy, the French did not behave fo as to 
excite it. 

The Spaniards, unfortunately for themfelvea, were more 
turbulent in the Weft. The defire of removing an a&ive 
neighbour from New Mexico induced them, in 1720, to 
adopt the fcheme of forming a confiderable colony far be¬ 
yond the boundaries within which they had hitherto con¬ 
fined themfelves. The numerous caravans that were to 
compofe this colony fet out from Santa F^. They direct¬ 
ed their march towards the Ozages, whom they wilhed to 
induce to take up arms againft their eternal enemies, the 
Miflourys, whofe territory they had refoived to occupy. 
The Spaniards miffed their way, and came direCtly to that 
nation, the ruin of which they were meditating; and mif- 
taking thefe Indians for the Ozages, communicated their 
defign without any referve. 

The chief of Ahe Miffourys, who became acquainted, by 
this lingular miftake, with the danger that threatened him 
and his people, diffembied his referitment. He told the 
Spaniards, he would gladly concur in promoting r the fuc~ 
cefs of their undertaking, and only defired eight-and-forty 
hours to affemble his warriors, ^hen they were armed, 
to the number of two thoufand, they fell upon the Spani¬ 
ards, whom they had amufed wi^h fports, and 
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in their deep. All w<?re maffacred, without dillln&ion of 
age or fex. The chaplain* who alone efcaped theftaug&ter, 
owed his preservation to the fingularity of his drefs. This 
cataftrophe having fecured the tranquillity of Louifiana, 
on the lide where it was moll threatened, the colony codld 
only be molefted by the natives; buj thefe, although more 
numerous at that time than they are in our days, were {till 
not very formidable. 

These favages were divided into feve- Character of the 
ral nations, all of them very feeble, and favages of Lorn - 
all at enmity with each other, though Jiatta, and par - 
Separated by immenfe deferts. Some of ticularly the 
them had a fixed abode. Their dwell- Natchez. 
ings were only made of leaves interwoven 
with each other, and fattened to a number of (takes. 
Thofe who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with the (kins of fallow-deer. They lived upon the pro¬ 
duce of hunting and (idling, upon maize, and fome fruits. 
Their cuftoms were nearly the fame as thofe of the favages 
of Canada, but they had not the fame degree of ftrength 
and courage, of quicknefs and fagacity ; and their charaficr 
was lefs marked. 

Among thefe nations, the Natchez were the moft re¬ 
markable. They paid obedience to one man, who ftyled 
himfelf great sun; becaufe he bore upon his bread the 
image of that luminary, from which he claimed his defeent. 
The whole bufinefs of government, war, and religion, de¬ 
pended upon him. All the world could not, perhaps, have 
produced a fovereign more abfolute. His wife enjoyed 
the fame authority and the, fame honours. When any of 
thefe enflaved favages had the misfortune to difpleafe cither 
of thefe matters, they ufed to fay to their guards, <( rid 
** me of that dog,” and were inftantly obeyed. Every 
thing of the heft that was afforded by hunting, fiftiing, or 
culture, the favages were compelled to bring to them. 
On the demife of either the huihand or the wife, it was 
neceffary that many of their fubje&s (hould alfo die, that 
they might attend and ferve them in the next world. 
The religion of the Natchez was limited to the adoration 
of the fun; but this belief was accompanied with many 
ceremonies, and confequently attended with mifehievous 
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efFe&s, *Ther^ vaa # however, but one temple £os the 
whdle naticm * it vmonce fet on flames by the fire which 
is perpetually* or af leaft: habitually, kep£ in it; and this 
event occasioned a general cqd fternation. Manyfruidefs 
efforts weremade to Hop the pnogreiVof the flames. Some 
mother^ threw their children into them, and at length the 
firf was extinguished. .The next day theie barbarous he¬ 
roines were extolled in a difeourfe delivered by the defpotic 

? ontiff. It is thus that his authority was maintained. 

t is aftonifiling how £a .poor and fo favage a people could 
be fo cruelly enflaved. But fupefftition accounts for 
all the unreasonable adions of men. That alone could 
deprive a nation of its liberty,, which had little elfe to 
lole. 

Moft of the accounts affirm, upon the uncertain faith of 
lame tradition, that-the Natchez occupied for a long time 
the eaftern coaft of t the,Miffiffippi* from the river Yberville 
to the Ohkt? that is to fay, a* fpAce of four hundred 
leagues. In that eafe they muft have formed the moil flou- 
rifhing nation of iftorth America. It may be fufpe&ed, 
that the yoke under which they were kept by a n oppref* 
five and arbitrary government difgufted them of their native 
country. They muft have difperfed themfelves : and this 
opinion feema to be in fame racafure confirmed by the cir- 
cumftance of our finding various tratses of their worfiiip at 
great diftances in thefe regions. It is-certain, that, when 
the French appeared in JLouifiana, this people confifted of 
no more than .two thoufand warriors, and formed only a 
few towns, fttuated at a confiderable diftance from cAch 
other, but all of them near the Miffiffippi. 

This want of population did not prevent the country of 
the Natchez from being excellent. The climate is whole- 
feme and temperate; the foil fufceptible of rich and varied 
cultures ; the territory fufficiently elevated to preclude all 
fears from the inundations£of the river; This country is 
generally open, extenfive, well-watered, and covered with 
pleafant hiliocs, 'agreeable meadows, and delicious woods, 
as far as the Apalachian mountains. Accordingly, the 
firft Frenchmen who came there judged, that, notwith- 
lianding its diftance from the fca, this would become in 
time the centre of the colony. This opinion drew numbers 
of them to this fpot. They w«te favourably received by 
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the fopages, and affifted mthefottlement of the plantations 
which they Wantid to eftabttftn B*<Shang‘e3 that W 4 r^r^- 
eiprocally ufcfui laid the foundation of a triehdfhip, appar¬ 
ently fincere, between the two nations* It might have be¬ 
come permanent* had not the ties of it beoh dafty weaken¬ 
ed by the avidity of the Etrropenns. Tfhefo tbreignera liad 
at' ftrft demanded tf*e produ&ions of the dtfuntry only as 
hone it merchants, but afterwards imperioufly dilated the 
conditions of the trade, and at length foiled upon what 
they were tirtdof paying for, even at a low price. * Their 
audacity incrcafed to focn a degree, as to expel thematives 
from the fields they had tilled themfelves. v 

This tyranny was atrocious. la vain did the Natchefc 
endeavour to put a flop to it by the mod humiliating fop- 
plications. Driven to defpair, they endeavoured to en¬ 
gage in their refen tment alt the eaftern nations, whofo dif- 
pofitioas they were acquainted with ; and towards the fet¬ 
ter end of the year 1739, they fucceeded in forming an ai- 
moft univerfal league, the purport of which was, to exter¬ 
minate in one day the whole race of their oppreffotSi. This 
negociation was carried on with Aich fuccefs, as hot to be 
discovered either by the favages who were friends to the 
French, or by the French themfelves* Nothing but fome 
cafuaUy fortunate event could prevent the fuccefs qf the 
plot; and this event took place. 

According to the accounts of the times, the Natcbefc 
font to th^confpiriag nations, who were not better ac¬ 
quainted with the art of writing than themfolves, fonrie 
parcels, confiding of an equal number of bits of wood. 
That there might be no midake made reTpe&ing the time 
when the common hatred was to break exit, it was agreed 
that one of tliefe bits of wood (hOuld be burnt every day m 
each town, and the lad was to be the fignal for the bloody 
fcenc that was to be exhibited. It happened that the wi/e 
or the mother of the great chief was informed of the plot 
by a fon (he had by a Frenchman. She feveral times 
warned the officer of that nation, who commanded in the 
neighbourhood, of the circumdahce. The indifference, <$r 
the contempt, that was (hewn for her advice, did not $ifte 
in her heart the affe&ion (he had for thefe foreigner. Her 
rank intitlcd her to enter the temple of thofun at any hour 
fhe chofe. This prerogative put it in her power to carry 
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off fuccefiively the bite of wood which had been depofited 
in it $ and (he determined to do it, in order to difturb the 
calculations of the confpirators, at the hazard of haftening, 
fince it was neceffary, the deftru&ion of the Frenchmen 
(he was fond of, in order to infure the fafety of the reft 
who'were unknown to her. Every thing happened as (he 
expe&ed. At the fignal agreed upon, the Natchez fell 
unawares upon the enemy, not doubting but all their allies 
were at the fame time engaged in the fame buftnefs \ but as 
there had been no trealon anywhere elfe, every thing re¬ 
mained quiet, as it mult neceffarily have done. 

This account appears very fabulous ; but it is very cer¬ 
tain, that the period agreed upon between the members of 
the confederacy to deliver Louifiana from a foreign yoke 
was foreftalled by the Natchez. They were, perhaps, not 
able to contain their hatred any longer. They were, per¬ 
haps, feduced by meeting with unexpe&ed facility in the 
execution of their defign. Perhaps they were properly or 
improperly apprehenfive that their intentions began to be 
fufpeded. It is a certain fa6l, however, that of two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two French, who were then in this fettle- 
ment, two hundred were maffacred; that the women who 
were pregnant, or who had young children, did not (hare 
a more fortunate deftiny ; and that the reft, who remained 
prifonere, were expofed to the brutality of the murderers 
of their fons and of their hulbands. 

The whole colony thought themfelves loft upon the firft 
news of thia event. They had nothing to oppofe to a 
number of enemies threatening them on all Tides, except a 
few half-rotten pallifades, and a few vagabonds badly arm¬ 
ed and ill difeiplined. Perrier, in whom the authority 
was vetted, had not a better opinion of the tttuation of af¬ 
fairs. However, he (hewed a firm countenance; and this 
boldnefs ferved him inftead of forces. The favages thought 
him not only able to defend himfelf, but alfo to attack 
them. In order to difpel the fufpicions that might* have 
been conceived againft them, or in hopes of obtaining a 
pardon, feveral of thefe nations joined their warriors to hie, 
in order to affift in his revenge. 

Other troops were wanting, befide ill-affe&ed allies or 
_ Tiers, forced into the fervice, to have infured fuccefs. 
* his militia marched towards the country of the Natchez, 
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with a degree of flownefe which afforded no good omen ; 
and they attacked the forts with that indifference from 
which no good effeX could be expeXed. Fortunately, the 
befieged offered to releafe all the prifoners they had in their 
pofleflion, if the troops would withdraw ; and this propo¬ 
sal was acceded to with extreme joy. 

But Perrier, having received fome reinforcements from 
Europe, re-commenced hoftilities, in the beginning of the 
year 1731. The profpeX of this new danger fpread dif- 
fentions among the Natchez, and this mifunderftanding 
brought on the ruin of the whole nation. A few feeble 
corps of thefe favages were put to the fword, and a great 
number were fent (laves to St. Domingo. Thofe who ef* 
caped flavery or death took refuge among the Chicka- 
faws. 

Thefe were the mofl intrepid people of thofe regions : 
their intimate connexions with the Englifh were well 
known, and their favourite virtue was hofpitality. All 
thefe reafons prevented the French at firft from requiring 
them to deliver up the Natchez, to whom they had afford¬ 
ed refuge- But Bienville, who fucceeded Perrier, thought 
hfmfelf authorifed to demand the ceflion of them. The 
Chickafaws, with courage and indignation, refufed to com¬ 
ply. Both fidestook up arms in 1736. The French were 
defeated in the open field, and driven back with lofs under 
the pallifades of their enemy. They tried their fortune 
again four years after, encouraged by fome fuccours they 
had received from Canada. They were upon the point of 
being defeated a fecond time, when fome fortunate incident 
brought on a reconciliation with thefe favages. Since that 
period, the tranquillity of Louifiana hath never been dif- 
turbed. Let us now fee to what degree of profperity this 
long peace hath raifed the colony. 

TyE coafts of Louifiana, which are all Settlements form- 
fituated upon the gulf of Mexico, are in ed by the French 
general flat, and covered with a barren in Louifiana . 
land. They are neither inhabited, nor 
capable of being fo. No forts have ever been ereXed upon 
them.' 

^Though the French muff have been defirous of drawing 
near to Mexico, they have formed no fettlement upon the 
3 I 2 
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< coaft which lies to the weft of the Miflifiippi. They 
' were undoubtedly apprehenfive of offending the Spaniards, 
who would not patiently have fullered them in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

To the eaft of the river is fituated Fort Mobile, on the 
banks of a river which derives its fource from the Apa- 
lachian mountains. It ferved to maintain the Cha&aws, the 
Alimahous, and other lefs numerous colonies in alliance 
with the French, and to fecure their fur trade. The Spani¬ 
ards of Penfacola drew fome provisions and merchandize 
from this fettlement. 

There are a great number of outlets at the mouth of tire 
Miflifiippi, which are always varying. Many of them are 
entirely dry at times. Some can only admit canoes or 
iloops. That towards the caft, the only one frequented at 
prelent by (hips, is very tortuous, affords only a very nar¬ 
row palfage, and hath no more than eleven or twelve feet 
of water in the higheft tides. The fmall fort called La 
Balife, which formerly defended the mouth of the river, is 
no longer of any ufe, fince its canal hath been filled up, 
and fince the fhips fail out of the reach of its cannon. 

New Orleans, fituated at the diftance of thirty league* 
from the fea, is the ftrft fettlement that prefents itfelf. 
This city, which was intended for a ftaple to carry on all the 
iutercourfe between the mother country and the colony, was 
built upon the eaftern border of the river, round a crefcent, 
which is accefiible to all fhips, and where they ride in per- 
fc£t fafety. The foundations of it were laid in 1717 ; but 
it was not till 1722 that it had made any progrefs, and be* 
• came the capital of Louifiana. Its population never con- 
fifted of more than fixteen hundred inhabitants, partly free 
men, and partly Haves. The Huts which originally cover¬ 
ed it have been fucceffively transformed into convenient 
houfes, but built with wood upon bricks, becaufe the foil 
was not fufficiently firm to fupport heavier buildings. 

The city is placed on an ifland, which is lixty leagues 
in length, and hath a moderate breadth. This ifland, the 
greateft part of which is not fufceptible of culture, is form¬ 
ed by the ocean, by the river Miflifiippi, by the lake Pont- 
chartrain, and by the Manchac, or the river of Yberville, a 
canal which the Miflifiippi hath digged for itfelf, in ordefto 
pour into it the fuperfluous part of its waters, in the feafon 
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when they mod abound. There may be upon this terri¬ 
tory about a hundred plantations, upon which are found 
four or five hundred white men, and four thoufand negroes^ 
principally employed in the culture of indigo. A few en- 
terprifing proprietors have endeavoured to grow fugar 
there ; but fome trifling froits, which are fatal to this rich 
production, have rendered this attempt ineffectual* Thy 
plantations are feldom contiguous to each other, but are 
moftly feparated by ftagnating waters and moraffes, cfpe- 
cially in the interior part of the ifland. 

Oppofite to New Orleans, and on the weftem (hare of 
the Miflifiippi, were fettled, in 1722, three hundred Ger¬ 
mans, the unfortunate remains of feveral thoufand who had 
been removed from their country. Their number hath 
trebled fince that period, which is not a very diftant one, 
becaufe they have always been the moll laborious men of 
the colony. Aflifted by about two thoufand (laves, they 
cultivate maze for their food, and rice and indigo for ex¬ 
portation. They formerly attended to the culture of cot¬ 
ton ; but they have abandoned it fince it has been found 
too (hort for the European manufactures. 

A little higher up, on the fame coaft, eight hundred 
Acadiam were fituated, who had arrived from Louifiana 
immediately after the laft peace. Their labours have been 
hitherto confined to the breeding of cattle, and to the cul¬ 
tivation of articles of primary neceffity. If their means 
fhould increafe, they will attend to the production of ven-» 
dible commodities. 

All thofe productions which enrich the lower part of the 
colony, terminate at the fettiement of the Pointe Coupee, 
formed at the diftance of forty-five leagues from New Or¬ 
leans. It furnifhes, moreover, the greateft part of the to¬ 
bacco that is confirmed in the country, and a great deal of 
wood for foreign trade. Thefe labours employ five or fix 
hundred white men, and twelve hundred negroes. 

Throughout the whole extent of the lands which are 
cultivated in thefe feveral fettkments belonging to Tower 
Louifiana, there runs a caufeway deftined to fecure it from 
the inundations of the river. Large and deep ditches, 
vfhich furround every field, afford an ifiue to the waters 
which would either have penetrated or rifen above the dike. 
This foil is entirely muddy $ and when it is to be cultivate 
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ed, the large reeds which cover it are cut at the bottom. 
As foon as they are dry they are fet on fire. Then, how¬ 
ever lightly the earth be turned up, it becomes fertile in all 
productions requiring a damp foil. Corn does not thrive 
upon it; for the blades grow, but contain no feed. Moll 
of the fruit trees fucceed no better : they grow up very 
faft, and are in bloflom twice in a year ; but the fruit, which 
is attacked by the worms, dries, and generally falls off be¬ 
fore it is ripe. The peach, the orange, and the fig-tree, 
are the only ones, the fertility of which cannot be too 
much extolled. 

The nature of the country is very different in Upper 
Louifiana. To the eafl of the Mifiifiippf, this diftriX. be¬ 
gins a little above the river of Yberville. Its territory, 
which hath been anciently formed, is fufficiently raifed to 
be free from inundations, and hath only a proper degree of 
moifture ; it therefore requires lefs care, and promifes a 
a greater variety of produXions. This was the opinion of 
the firft Frenchmen who appeared in thefe countries. They 
fettled in the diftriX of the Natchez, and after having at¬ 
tempted feveral cultures, which were all fuccefsful, confin* 
ed themfclves to that of tobacco, which foon acquired in 
the mother country the reputation it deferved. Govern¬ 
ment expeXed foon to receive from this fettlement a fuffi- 
cient quantity for the fupply of the whole monarchy, when 
the tyranny of its agents occafioned its ruin. Since this 
fatal period, this inexhauftible foil hath remained unculti¬ 
vated, till Great Britain, having acquired the property of 
it by treaties, fhall have conveyed there a population fuffi- 
cient to fertilize it. 

A little higher up, but on the weftern fhore, the Red 
river empties itfelf into the Mifiiflippi. It is at tfaifty 
leagues diftance from the mouth of it, and upon the terri¬ 
tory of the Natchitoches, that the French on their arrival 
in Louifiana ereXed a few pallifades. The object of this 
poll \yas to draw from New Mexico the fheep and horned 
cattle, which a rifing colony is always in want of; and it 
was alfo to open a Smuggling trade with the Spanifti fort 
of the Adages, which is only feven leagues ditlant. It is 
long fince the multiplication of the cattle in thofe field s, 4 to 
which it was neceffary to accuftom them, hath put an end 
to the firft of thefe connexions $ and it was ftill earlier im* 
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derdood, that the latter, with one of the pooreft fettle- 
ments in the world, could never have any real utility. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the territory of the Natchitoche8 was foori for- 
Jakeu by thofe whom the hopes of making a great fortune 
had drawn there. Upon this didriX there are only now to 
be feen the defendants of a few foldiers, who have fettled 
there at the end of the time they were engaged for in the 
fervice. Their number does not exceed two hundred- 
They live upon maize, or upon the vegetables which they 
cultivate, and fell the fuperfluous part of their productions 
to their indolent neighbours. The money they receive* 
from this feeble garrifon enables them to pay for the liquors 
and the clothing which they are obliged to get from elfc- 
where. 

The fettlement formed among the Akanfas is dill more 
wretched. It would infallibly have become very flourifh- 
ing, if the troops, the arms, tne bondfmen, the provifions, 
and the merchandize, which Law had fertt there on his own 
private account, had not been firft confifcated after the dif- 
grace of that enterprifing man. Since that time fome few 
Canadians only have fettled upon this excellent foil, who 
have taken to themfelves wives among the women of the 
.country. From thefe connexions hath foon arifen an al- 
mod lavage race, confiding only of a few families, living 
feparate from each other, and fcarce attending to any other 
employment except that of the chafe. 

To go from the Akanfas to the Illinois country, it is 
neceflary to travel three hundred leagues ; for the nations 
in America are not contiguous to each other, as they are 
in Europe, and are therefore the more independent. They 
have no chiefs connected among themfelves, alternately to 
feize upon, or to facrifice them, and to render them fo un¬ 
happy, that they (hall have nothing to gain or to lofe by 
^change of country and of raader. The Illinois, fituated 
in^the mod northern part of Louifiaoa, were continually 
beaten, and always upon the point of being dedroved, by 
the Iroquois, or by other warlike nations. They dood in 
need of a defender ; and the French took that part upon 
themfelves, by occupying a portion of their territory, at 
th£ mouth of the river, and upon the more pleafant and 
'more fruitful banks of the Miflufippi. Under this protec¬ 
tion, the Illinois have avoided the deftiny of moft 9f the 
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Batione in the New World, of whom there fcarce remains 
any remembrance. Neverthelefs, their number hath dimi- 
nilhed, in proportion as that of their prote&orsfjiath in- 
creafed. Thefe foreigners have gradually formed a popu¬ 
lation of two thoufand three hundred and fourfeore free 
perfons, and of eight hundred flaves, diftributed in fix vil¬ 
lages, five of which are fituated upon the eaftern border of 
(he river. 

Unfortunately, moft of thefe people have entertained a 
paffion for running about the woods to buy up the peltries, 
or have indulged themfelves with remaining in their ware- 
boufes, waiting till the favages brought them the produce 
©f their chafe. They would have worked more ufcfully 
for themfelves, for the colony, and for France, had they 
digged the excellent foil upon which chance had placed 
them 5 and had they required of it the feveral kinds of com 
produced in the Old World, which Louifiana hath been 
obliged to draw from Europe, or from North America* 
But how much hath the fettlement formed by the French 
in the country of the Illinois, and how much have theiy 
other fettlements, fallen fhort of this profperity ? 

Never did the colony, in its greateft fplendour, reckon 
more than feven thoufand negroes, exclufive of the troops, 
the number of which varied from three hundred to two 
thoufand men. This feeble population was feattered along 
the borders of the MifTiffippi, throughout a fpace of five 
hundred leagues ; and was defended by a few fmall forts, 
fituated an immenfe diftance from each other. Neverthe- 
lefs, thefe men were not defeended from that feum of Eu¬ 
rope which France had, as it were, vomited forth into the 
New World at the time of .Law’s fyftem. All thofe mi- 
ferable men had perifhed without leaving any ilTue. The 
colonitfs were robult men, arrived from Canada, or dif- 
' banded foldiers, who had fenfibly preferred the labours of 
agriculture to a life of idlenefs, in which prejudice 
pride had confirmed them. Every inhabitant received from 
government a fuitable piece of ground, with feed to fow it, 
a gun, an ax, a mattock, a cow and a calf, a cock and fix 
bens, with a plentiful fupply of wholefome provifions for 
three years. Some officers, and fome rich men, had form¬ 
ed confiderable plantations, which occupied eight thoufand 
flavefi* 
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This colony fen t to France fborfcore tHoofend weight of 
indigo, fome hides, and much peltry. It fent to the idand* 
tallow, fmoked meats, pulfe, rice, maize, pitch, tar, and 
timber for (hips and for houfe-building. Thefe feveral ar¬ 
ticles colle&cd, might be worth 2,000,000 of livres 
[83,3331. 6e. 8d.] ' This fum was paid for in European 
merchandize, and in the productions of the Eaft-Indieg. 
The colony even received more than it gave, and derived 
this fingular advantage from the expenccs of fovereignty. 

The public expences were always too confiderable at 
Louifiana. They often exceeded, even in -times of full 
peace, the whole produce of the fettiement. Perhaps the 
agents of government would have been more circumfpeCt 
had the bulinefs been tranfaCted with money. - The unfor¬ 
tunate facility of paying every thing with bills, which were 
not to <be dilcharged till their arrival in the mother coun* 
try, rendered them generally lavilh, and fome of them were 
even difhoneit. For their own private emoluments, they 
ordered the conftru&ion of forts, which were of no kind 
of life, and which cod twenty times more than they ought 
to have done. They multiplied, without reafon, as with-i 
out meafure, the annual prefents which the court of Ver- 
failles were aceudomed to fend to the favage tribes, . 

The exports and imports of Louifiana were not carried 
on upon (hips belonging to itfelf; for it had never thought 
of having one Angle veflel. Sometimes it received fome 
feeble embarkations from the ports of France, and fometimes 
large boats from the fugar ifiands. . But mod frequently, 
ihips difpatched from the mother country to St. Domingo, 
left part of their cargo in this rich fettiement; and after 
having fold the red of it in the Mifliffippi, ufed to load 
themfelve-s, on their return to it, with every thing that 
might be wanted at St. Domingo, or which might be fuit- 
able to the mother country. 

0 

Louisiana, which nature feemed to France might 
invite to a great degree of profperity, have derived 
would undoubtedly have attained to it, if great advan* 
government had had the prudence to at* tages from Lou* 
tend to the widies of the French proteft- tftana . 
ants, who had taken refuge in the colo¬ 
nies fettled by the Englifh to the north of the New World* . 

15 
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Under the mod brilliant reign, and at the moft fortunate 
period of that reign, three hundred thoufand calvinift fa¬ 
milies were enjoying peaceably in f ranee the rights of men 
and of citizens ; rights which had been confirmed to them 
by the famous edid, which had quieted fo many troubles, 
and put an end to fo pr«any calamities, the edid of Nantes. 
Louis XIV, the terror of his neighbours, and the idol of 
his fubjeds, had neither enemies to fear without, nor rebels 
within, his provinces. The proteftants, quiet from motives 
of duty as well as intereft, thought of nothing but ferv- 
ing the flate, and of contributing towards its power and 
its glory. They were placed at the head of feveral new 
manufadures ; and being difperfed in the maritime coun¬ 
tries, a navy, which was formidable in its infancy, derived 
its principal ftrength from them. Where an eafy and de¬ 
cent competency prevails, the fruit of labour an d of induf- 
try, there we generally meet with good morals. Tne pro¬ 
teftants, in particular, vtfere ^iftinguifhed by them, becaufe 
they were the leaft numerous and moft laborious of the 
fubjeds, and becaufe they had to juftify their faith by 
their virtues. 

Every thing, I fay again, was quiet in the interior part 
of the kingdom ; but facerdotal pride and pharifaical am¬ 
bition were not fo. The clergy of France, Rome, and 
the jefuits, were continually importuning the throne with 
their fcandalous remon(trances. It was reprefented, that 
Frenchmen who did not humble themfelves before a con- 
feffor ; who faw nothing but bread in the confecrated hoft ; 
who never faid mafs ; who never brought any offering to 
the altar ; who married their coufins without purchafing 
difpenfations; it was reprefented, that fuch Frenchmen 
could not love their country nor their fovereign. It was 
faid, that they were in fad nothing more than traitors and 
hypocrites ; who, in order to fhake off the yoke of obe¬ 
dience, waited only for a favourable circumftance, which 
fooner or later they would find fome opportunity to ex- 
cite. 

When impofture fhall awaken the apprehenfions of the 
fovereign, with refped to the fidelity of his fubjeds, it is 
difficult to prevent its being liftened to with attention. 
Neverthelefs, we fhall venture to afk, whether Louis XIV 
was excufable, when he feemed not to know how much 
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his proteftant fubje&s were ufeful to him ? We fhall ven¬ 
ture to afk, if he could ferioufly believe that they would 
become more fo when they were turned catholics; and if 
the toleration of a matter, fo powerful and fo abfolute, 
could ever bring on any of thoie difagreeable confequences 
with which he was inceflantly threatened ? The proteftants 
had been feditious, it is true ; but they had been perfecut- 
ed, and had been made, alternately with catholics, the 
fport of the turbulent ambition of the great* The idea of 
fo much blood fpilt in the preceding reigns, fhould it not 
have made him apprehenfive of (bedding more ? Paft events 
fhould have taught him, that a king hath no power over 
religious opinions ; that the conferences of men are not to 
be compelled ; that fortune, life, and dignities, are nothing 
in comparifon of eternal punifhments; and that if it be 
right in a country, where only one form of worfhip is ob- 
ferved, to forbid accefs to any foreign fuperftition, yet 
power will never exclude that which is already ettablifhed 
there ; Louis XIV experienced this. You monarchs, who 
are intruded with the care of governing men, make it your 
bufinefs to be acquainted with them. Study their pamons, 
in order that you may govern them by their paflions. 
Know that a prince who fays to his fubje&s, your religion 
difpleafes me, it is my pleafure that you fhould renounce 
it, has nothing to do but to raife the gallows, and to pre¬ 
pare the wheel, and let his executioners hold themfelves in 
readinefs. 

Louis XIV, intruded with the execution of his project, 
which was impious in religion and abfurd in policy, two 
minifters as impetuous as himfelf; two men who hated the 
proteftants, becaufe Colbert had employecLthcm. One of 
thefe was Le Tellier, a harfti and fanatic man ; the other 
Louvois, a cruel and fanguinary minifter ; he who gave it 
as his opinion, that all Holland fhould be funk under water, 
and who afterwards caufed the Palatinate to be reduced to 
allies. Immediately, on the flighted pretence, the churches 
of the calvinifts are fhut up ; they themfelves are ex¬ 
cluded from every office in the public revenue ; they can¬ 
not be admitted into any corporation; their clergy are 
fubje&ed to taxation ; their mayors are deprived of nobili- 
'ty ; the legacies left to their confiftories are applied to hof- 
pitals; the officers of the king’s houfehold, the fecretaries 
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of the king, the notaries, the counfellow, and the attor- 
nies, have orders to quit their fun&ions, or to renounce 
their faith. Thefe a£ts of violence are fuccceded by abfur- 
dity. A declaration of council, in the year 1681, author¬ 
ises children of feven years of age to renounce-their faith. 
Children of feven years of age who have a faith, who have 
a civil will, and who enter into public engagements! Thus 
it is that tl* fovereign and the pried can equally make child¬ 
ren of men, and men of children ! 

But it became neceflary to withdraw children from the 
authority of their parents ; for which purpofe force was 
employed. Soldiers were appointed to carry them off from 
their paternal dwelling, and took poffeflion of it in their 
flead. The cry of defolation refounded from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The people began to think of 
removing at a diftance from the oppreflor. Whole fami¬ 
lies deferted ; their houfes were converted into guard- 
rooms. The powers that were the rivals of France offer¬ 
ed them an afylum. Amfterdam was enlarged with a mul¬ 
titude of houfes prepared for their reception. The pro¬ 
vinces were depopulated. The government beheld thefe 
emigrations, and were difturbed. The punifhment of the 
gallies was decreed againft the fugitive artifan and the failor. 
All thefe paffages were clofed. Nothing was forgotten 
that could pofiibly enhance the merit of the facrifice \ and 
more than five hundred thoufand ufeful citizens made their 
cfcape, at the rifk of receiving in their way the crown of 
martyrdom. 

It was in 1685, in the midft of thefe horrors, that the 
fatal revocation of the edi& of Nantes appeared. The cler¬ 
gy who were Heady in their opinions were ordered to quit 
the kingdom within a fortnight, on pain of death. Child¬ 
ren were torn from the arms of their fathers and mothers. 
And thefe horrible a&s were authorifed by a fet of diliber- 
ate men ; by an aflembly of grave perfons; by a fuprqpie 
court! They were fathers, and yet they did not fhudder 
while they gave orders for the infringement of the moft fa- 
cred laws of nature ! 

In the meanwhile, the minds of men were inflamed. 
The proteftants afiembled ; they were attacked; they de¬ 
fended themfelves, and dragoons were fent again!! them. 
And now the hamlets, the villages, the fields, the high- 
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ways, and the gates of the cities, were planted with fdaf* 
folds, and drenched with blood. The mtendants of the 
provinces vied with each other in cruelty. Some minifters 
venturing to preach and to write, were feized upon, and 
put to death. The prifons were foon incapable of holding 
the number of the perfecuted; and it was the will of a 
fingle man that could make fo many perfons unfortunate! 
At his word, all the civil and moral ties were broken \ 
At his word, a thoufand citizens, revered for their virtues, 
their dignities, and their talents, were devoted to death and 
to infamy! O ye people ! ye herd of weak and mean men ! 

And thou, blind tyrant! becaufe thy priefts have not 
the art of perfuafion to make their arguments vi&orious ; 
becaufe they cannot efface from the minds of thofe innocent 
men the profound traces which education had engraved in 
them ; becaufe thefe men will neither be bafe, nor hypocri* 
tical, nor infamous; becaufe they choofe rather to obey 
their God than to obey thee, mutt thou deprive them of 
their property, put chains upon them, burn them, hang 
them up, and drag their carcafcs upon a hurdle ? When 
thou withdraweft thy prote&ion from them, becaufe they 
do not think as thou doft, why fhould they not withdraw 
their obedience from thee, becaufe thou thinkeft different** 
ly from them ? It is thou who doft break the compadf. 

The churches of the protettants were deftroyed. Thei* 
minifters were either put to death, or they fled. But this 
did not put a flop to the defertion of the perfecuted per¬ 
fons. What fteps were therefore to be taken to prevent 
it ? It was imagined that flight would be lefs frequent 
when the gates were laid open. This proved to be a mif* 
take ; and after the paffages had been opened, they were 
fhut again a fecond time* with as little fucccfs as at firft. 

The dreadful wound which fanaticifm then infli&ed oa 
the nation hath continued bleeding down to our days, and 
wi]J ftili remain open. Armies deftroyed are recruited; 
provinces that are invaded are recovered : but the emigrar 
tion of ufcful men, who convey to foreign nations their in 
duftry and their talents, and raife them at once to a level with 
the nation which they have quitted, is an evil which cannot 
be'remedied. The citizen of the world, whofe eompre- 
/ lieafive mind embraces the intereft of all the human race. 
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will perhaps be comforted on this occafion$ but the true 
patriot will never ceafe to deplore the event. 

This patriot is the man who at this inflant addreffes him- 
felf to kings in the following terms : 44 Rulers of the world, 
“ when a man, under the name of prieft, fhall contrive 
44 to conned his interefts with the pretended interefts of a 
•‘ God; when his fufpicious hatred can induce him to make 
“ ufe of the name of that God, whom he will not fail to 
•• reprefent as jealous and cruel, in order to execite perfe- 
“ cution againft the man who fhali not think as he does; 
“ or, to fpeak with greater precifion, who lhali not think 
“ as the prieft would have him think ; woe to you and 
44 to your fubje&s, if you Ihould liften to fuch infinua- 
“ tions I’ 1 

In the meanwhile, the French preteftants, fcattered over 
the feveral parts of the globe, were everywhere turning 
their forrowful looks towards their former country. Thole 
who had found an afylum in the northern part of America, 
defpairing ever to be able to revifit their former habitations, 
wilhed at leaft to be connected with the amiable nation 
from which tyranny had feparated them. They offered to 
convey their indultry and their capitals to Louifiana, pro- 
vided they might be allowed to follow their mode of wor- 
fhip there. Unfortunately for the ftate, the fuperftition 
of Louis XIV, and the weaknefs of the regent, occafion- 
ed thefe propofals to be rejected. 

Nevertheless, what analogy is there between the tenets 
of religion and the fpeculations of the miniftry ? Not more, 
it Ihould feem, than there is between the preferiptions of 
the phyfician and the dcxftrine he profeffes. Hath the pa¬ 
tient ever thought of alking his phyfician whether he went 
to church or to meeting ? whether he believed in God or 
not ? Rulers of the earth, he who caufes the fun indiferimi- 
nately to fhine on orthodox or on heretic regions ; he who 
ftiffers his fertile dew to fall equally on their fields; dott^ he 
not declare to you, with fufficien^evidence and energy, how 
much it ought to be indifferent to-you by what men they 
are peopled, and by what hands they are cultivated ! It 
is yours to prote& them ; it is yours to animate their la¬ 
bours; it is yours to encourage their induftry and their Vir¬ 
tues. It is the part of God to fearch, into their bearish 
and to judge them. Doth he render the mothers of the 
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calvinifts barren ? Or doth he ftifle the child in the womb 
of the lutheran women when they are pregnant ? How 
therefore, do ye dare to condemn to exile, to death* or to 
mifery wotfe than thefe, that being, whom the Sovereign 
of all Sovereigns, your Father, and theirs, permits to live 
and to profper \ Becaufe mafs hath not been performed, Or 
vefpers fung at Louifiana, have the productions of the foil 
been lefs plentiful, lefs valuable, and lefs ufeful ? Had the 
country been peopled with orthodox perfons, and that fome 
reafon of ftate had induced you attempt t^e conqueft of it, 
you would have put them all to the 1 word without hefita- 
tion ; and yet you fcruple to intrull the culture of them to 
heretics. With what ftrange madnefs are you affe&ed ? 
A conformity of worfhip puts no Hop to your ferociouf- 
nefs, and a difference of worfhip excites it. Is it then con- 
fiflent with the dignity of the chief of the Hate, to regu¬ 
late his conduCl by the fanatic fpirit and narrow views of 
the direClor of a religious feminary ? Is it confident with 
his wifdom, to admit among the number of his fubje&s 
none but the Haves of his priells ? I fhould not be in the lead 
furprifed, after having determined an old pufillanimous mo¬ 
narch humbled by a long feries of calamities, to complete 
them all by the revocation of a falutary edi&, that the fu- 
perftitious and hypocritical men who furrounded him ihould 
have led him on, from one circumftance to another, to re¬ 
ject the advantageous propofals of the religious people in 
the New World ; but that confiderations, which may be 
called monadic, fhould have had the fame influence over 
the enlightened prince who held the reins of the empire af¬ 
ter the old monarch, and who certainly never was accufed 
of bigotry, is a circumftance which I cannot explain. 

Independently of this fatal fyflem, Louifiana would not 
probably have languifhed for fo long a time, had it not 
been for an original error adopted, of granting lands in- 
djfcriminately to every perfon who applied for them, and 
in the manner in which he defired them. Immenfe defert3 
would not then have feparated the colonifts from each 
other. Being brought near to a common centre, they 
would have aliifted each other, and would have enjoyed all 
r tfie advantages of a well regulated fociety. As population 
increafed, the lands would have been cleared to a greater 
extent. Inftead of a few hordes of favages, we fhould 
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have feen a riding colony, which might in time have become 
a powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages to 
France. 

The French, who annually purchafe from eighteen to 
twenty millions weight of tobacco, might have encourag¬ 
ed the cultivation of it in Louifiana, and might have drawn 
from that fettlement a fufficient quantity of it for their 
own confumption. Such were the hopes that government 
entertained, when they ordered all the tobacco plants in 
France to be r#oted up. Convinced that the lands in 
their provinces were adapted to more important and richer 
cultures, they thought it would be advantageous both to 
the mother country and the colony, to fecure to this infant 
fettlement a market for that produ&ion which required the 
leaft capital, the lead time and experience. When Law, 
the proje&or of this undertaking, fell into diferedit, this 
feheme, the advantages of which were fo evident, was for¬ 
gotten, and {hared the fame fate as thofe which were mere¬ 
ly the offspring of a difordered imagination. The blindnefs 
of the miniftry was kept up by the private interefts of the 
agents of the treafury ; and this is not one of the leaft mif- 
chiefs the finance has done to the monarchy. 

The wealth which tobacco would have procured to the 
colony, would have made it fenfible of the advantages that 
might be derived from the fpacious and beautiful meadows 
with which that country abounds. They would foon have 
been covered with numerous herds, whofe hides would have 
prevented the mother country from purchafing any from 
other nations, and whofe flefh, when prepared and faked, 
would have been difpofed of in the ifknds, inftead of fo¬ 
reign beef. Horfes and mules, multiplying in the fame 
proportion, would have freed the French colonies from the 
dependence they have always had upon the Englifh and 
Spaniards for this necefTary article. 

As foon as the colonifts had begun to exert themfelvfrs, 
they would have proceeded from one branch of induftry to 
another. They could not pofiibly avoid building fhips ; for 
the country was covered with wood fit for the hull, and 
the fir-trees, that grew in great plenty along the coafl 
would have afforded mads and tar. There was no want of x 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might have 
been fupplied by cyprefs, which it lefs apt to fplit, bend. 
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or break, and the additional thicknefs of which might have 
compensated for its want of ftrength and hardncfs. They 
might eafily have grown hemp for the fails and rigging. 
Nothing, perhaps, need have been imported but iron ; and 
it is even more than probable that there are iron mines in 
Louifiana. 

The forefts being thus cleared without any expence, and 
even with advantage, would have left the foil fit for the 
culture of corn and indigo. The produ&ion of filk might 
even hare been undertaken with fuccefs, when once the 
colony had been fufficiently populous to attend to an em¬ 
ployment, which the mildnefs of the climate, the number 
of mulberry trees, and Some fuccefsful trials, had conflanU 
ly invited them to. In a word, what might not have been 
cxpe&ed from a country, where the air is temperate, and 
the foil even, frefh, and fertile ; and which, properly fpeak* 
ing, had never been inhabited, but traverfed carelefsly by 
vagabonds equally deftitute of /kill and conduct ? 

Had Louifiana attained to that degree of perfe&ion it 
was capable of, its harbour would foon have been made 
more eafy of accefs. This might perhaps have been effe&* 
ed, by flopping up all the fmallpafles with the floating trees 
wafhed down by the waters; and by collefling the Vvhole 
force of the ftream in one fingle channel. If the foftnefii 
of the foil, the rapidity of the river, or the ebbing of the 
fea, had oppofed infurmountable obflacles to this prqjcft, 
genius might have found fome refources againfl them. 
Every art, and every ufefui improvement, would have fuc* 
ceflively appeared to form a flourifiiing and vigorous colo¬ 
ny in that Spacious plain of America. 

This profpefl, which had never been Seen but at a dis¬ 
tance, feemed to be drawing near at the lafl peace. The 
inhabitants, to whom the treafury owed Seven millions 
of livres [291,6661. 13s. 4d.] moltly acquired by crimi¬ 
nal jsaanceuvres, defpairing of ever obtaining the payment 
of this difhoneft debt, or being only able to Hatter them- 
felvea that they fhould obtain it at a dillant period, and in 
part only, turned their attention to fortie important cul¬ 
tures with fuccefs. Their trade was increafed with part of 
th^r'pcltry trade, which had formerly belonged to Canada* 
The French iflands, the wants of which were continually 
increafing, while their refources were diminifhing, requried 
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of them more wood, and more articles of fubfiftence. The 
fraduient connexions with Mexico, which the war had irf- 
terrupted, were renewed. The traders of the mother 
country, excluded from fome of the markets they had fre¬ 
quented, failed towards the Miffifiippi, the borders of 
which, too long negle&ed, were at length going to be in¬ 
habited. Already had two hundred Acadian families fix¬ 
ed there 5 and the unfortunate remains of that nation, dif-» 
perfed among the Englilh fettlements, were preparing to 
follow them. The fame difpofitions were obferved in fe- 
veral colonifts of St. Vincents and Grenada, diffatisfied 
with their new mailers. Twelve or fifteen hundred Cana- 
dians had already begun their march to Louifiana, and 
were to be followed by many more. There arc even ftrong 
reafons to think, that feveral catholics "were preparing to 
quit the Britilh poffeffions, in order to go into this fpa- 
cious and beautiful country. 

The French mi- Such was the Hate of things, when 
ntftry cede Lou - the court of Verfailles announced to the 
t/iana to Spain* inhabitants of Louifiana, on the 21ft of 
April 1764, that by a fecret treaty made 
the 3d of November 1762, the property of this illand had 
been given up to the court of Madrid. The languid Hate 
of the colony, the obftacles which prevented its improve¬ 
ment, the impoffibility of putting it in a fituation to refill 
the whole force of the enemy united upon the frontier; 
thefe confiderations mull eafilyhave determined the French 
miniftry to this ceffion, apparently fo confiderable. But 
what motive could induce Spain to accept of it ? Would 
it not have been better for them to facrifice Florida with¬ 
out any indemnification, for the reftoration of public tran* 
quillity, than to receive in exchange a pofieffion which it 
was impoffible for them to defend ? If it were a barrier 
againft the enterprifes which an ambitious, a&ive,« and 
powerful, nation might form againft Mexico, was it not for 
the intcreft of Spain that a faithful ally fhould fuftain the 
firft (hock, which would warn them of the ftorm, and 
might perhaps give them time to diflipate it ? 

. But in whatever manner this event may be confidered in 
a political view, will it not be looked upon as an offence 
againft morality, thus to have fold or given away the mem- 
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bers of the community to a foreign power ? For what 
right has a prince to difpofe of his fubje&s without their 
confent ? 

What becomes of the rights of the-people, if all ia due 
from the nation to the prince, and nothing from the prince 
to the nation ? Are there then no rights but thofe of princes ? 
Thefe pretend to derive their power from God alone. 
This maxim, which is invented by the clergy, only with a 
defign of railing kings above the people, that they them- 
felves may command even kings in the name of the Deity, 
is no more than an iron fchain, to bind a whole nation un¬ 
der the power of one man. It is no longer a mutual tie of 
love and virtue, of intereft and fidelity, that gives to one 
family the rule in the midft of a fociety. 

But why (hould the fovereign authority wi(h to conceal 
its being derived from men ; Kings are fufficiently inform¬ 
ed by nature, experience, hiftory, and their own confciouf- 
nefs, that it is (of the people they hold all they poflefs, 
whether conquered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As 
they receive from tire people all the marks of obedience, 

• why (hould they refufe to accept from them all the rights 
of authority ? Nothing is to be apprehended from volun¬ 
tary fubmiffion, nor is any thing to be attained by the abu(e 
of ufurped power. It can only be fupported by violence \ 
and is it poffible that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear ? He can¬ 
not lit eafy upon his throne, when he cannot reign with¬ 
out afferting that he holds his crown from God alone. 
Every man may truly affirm, that he holds from God, his 
life, his liberty, the unalienable right of being governed 
only by reafon and juftice. The welfare, then, and fecu- 
rity of- the people, is the fupreme law on which all others 
depend. This is, undoubtedly, the real fundamental law 
of all fociety. It is by this we muft interpret every parti¬ 
cular law which muft be derived from this principle, and 
ferve to explain and fupport it. 

If we apply this rule to the treaties of divifion and cef- 
fion which kings make between themfelves, will it appear 
that they have the right of buying, felling, or exchang¬ 
ing their fubje&s, without their confent ? Shall princes 
then arrogate to themfelves the barbarous right of alienat¬ 
ing or .mortgaging their provinces and their lubjc&s as they 
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would their effects or eftates ; while the fupplies granted 
for the fupport of their houfe, the fore (is of their domain, 
the jewels of their crown, are all facred unalienable ef¬ 
fects, which we muft never have recourfe to, even in the 

roofl prefitng exigencies of the ftate l -Methinks I hear 

the voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from America* 
and addrefling the mother country in the following terms : 

“ What have I done to thee, that thou Ihouldft deliver 
44 me up into the hands of a ftranger l Did I not fpring 
44 from thy loins ? Have I not Town, planted, cultivated, 

44 and reaped, for thee alone ? When thy fhips conveyed me 
44 to thefe fhores, fo different from thy own happy climate, 

44 didit thou not engage for ever to protect me with thy* 

44 fleets and armies ? Have I not fought in fupport of thy 
44 rights, and defended the country thou gaveli me ? After 
44 having fertilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 
44 it for thee at the expence of my blood ? Thy children 
44 were my parents or my b/ethren ; thy laws my boafl, and 
44 thy name my pride; that name which I have driven to ren- 
44 der illuftrious among nations to whom it was unknown.* 

44 I have procured thee friends and allies among the favag-* 

44 es. I flattered myfelf with the thought that I might 
41 one day come in competition with thy rivals, and be the 
44 terror of thine enemies. But thou haft forfaken me. 

44 Thou haft bound me without my confent, by a treaty, 

44 the very concealment of which was a treachery. Un- 
44 feeling, ungrateful parent, how couldft thou break, in 
44 oppofition to the dilates of nature, the ties by which I 
44 was attached to thee, even from my birth ? While with 
44 inceflant and painful toil I was reftoring to thee the tri- 
44 bute of nourifhment and fubfiftence I had received from 
44 thee, I wifhed for no other comfort than that of living 
44 and dying under thy law. That comfort thou haft re- 
44 fufed me. Thou haft torn me from my family, to de- 
44 liver me up to a mailer whom I did not approve. ^Re- 
44 (lore my parent to me ; reftore me to him whofe name I 
44 have been ufed to call upon from my earlieft infancy. It 
44 is in thy power to make me fubmit, againft my will, to 
44 a yoke which I abhor; but this fubmiflion will only be 
44 temporary. I fhall languilh and perifli with grief 
^weaknefs ; or if I fhould recover life and vigour, it wilts. 
** only be to withdraw myfelf from connections I deteft ; 
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“ though I ffiould even be compelled to deliver myfqlf up 

to thy enemies.” 

This averfion which the inhabitants of Conduct of the 
Lauifiana had to the Spamfh govern- Spaniards a( 
ment, did not alter the arrangements made Lou'tftatia . 
between the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
failles. On the z8th February, 1766, M. Ulloa arrived in 
the colony with fpurfeore Spaniards. According to the 
-ufual form, he ought to have taken poffeffion immediately 
-on hie landing. But this was not the cafe ; the orders ftiil 
continued to be given out in the name of the king of France ; 
-the French magiiliates Hill a&ed in that capacity, and the 
"troops Hill continued to do the duties of the fervice under 
French banners ; the perfon who represented Lewis XV 
dill retained the command. Thefe circumltances perfuad- 
ed the inhabitants, that Charles III, was caufing the coun¬ 
try to be examined \ and that he would determine to Ac¬ 
cept or reje& it, according as he fhould find it to the ad¬ 
vantage or difadvantage of his power. This examination 
was made by an officer who appeared to have no favourable 
opinion of the region which he had come to reconnoitre ; 
and it was natural to hope that he would put his mafter 
out of conceit with it. 

This illufion was in general prevailing, when a law came 
from Spain, to forbid Louifiana from carrying on any 
trading connections with the markets where it had hither¬ 
to fold its productions. This fatal decree was accompa¬ 
nied, according to every teftimony, with intolerable haugh- 
tinefs, with odious monopolies, and with repeated aCts of 
arbitrary authority ; evils, which were the more opprefiive, 
as they appeared to be the work of the French commander, 
over whom Ulloa had acquired fuch an afeendant, as to 
make him the vile inftrument of all his caprices. Thefe ac- 
cufations were, perhaps, exaggerated. But the Spani¬ 
ard!? fhould not have difdained to take every ftep which 
might have undeceived the prejudiced people, and foftened 
their irritated minds. 

This contemptuous behaviour, which was confidered as 
the*grcateft outrage, and as the utmoft ftretch of tyranny, 
/drove the people to defpair. An infallible way of acquire 
ing happinefs and tranquillity prelented itfelf to them. 
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tey had only to go acrofs the river to attain it. The 
En^lifh government foliated them to accept an excellent 
territory, together with every kind of encouragement for 
the culture of it, and all the prerogatives of liberty ; but 
they were attached to their country by a facred and belov¬ 
ed tie. They chofe rather to petition the council, that 
UUoa fhould be obliged to retire ; and fince he had defer¬ 
red till then to take pofTeflion, that he fhould not be al¬ 
lowed to do it, till the court of Verfailles had heard the 
reprefentations of the colony. On the 28th October 1766, 
the tribunal pronounced the decree which was required, 
and the Spaniards quietly reimbarked upon the frigate 
which had brought them there. There was not the leaft 
tumult, or indecent a<ft committed in New Orleans, dur¬ 
ing the three days that this crifis lafted. When it was'at 
an end, the inhabitants of the city, and thofe of Lower 
Eouifiana, who had united their refentments, in order to 
bring about the revolution, re-affumed their labours with 
the comfortable hopes that their conduct would be approv* 
ed by the court of France. 

The fuccefs did not anfwer their expe&ation. The de¬ 
puties of the colony did not arrive in Europe till fix weeks 
after Ulloa ; and they found that the miniflry of Verfailles 
were either exceedingly difpleafed with what had paffed, 
or at leaft affe&ed to be fo. Thefe difpofitions were open¬ 
ly cenfured by the French nation, who confidered the co- 
lonifts of Louifiana in no other light than as a generous fet 
of men, whofe only crime was an unlimited attachment to 
their mother country. A clamour fo unanimous and fo 
powerful was excited in their favour, that the government 
could not decently refufe to fhew fonie concern for thefe 
unfortunate people. This tardy compaflion was of no ef- 
fe&. The court of Madrid who had forefeen it, had cauf- 
ed M. Orelly to fet out with fpeed for the ifland of Cuba. 
From thence this commander took three thoufand me$ of 
regular troops or of militia, which he embarked upon 
twenty-five tranfports ; and on the 25th of July 1769, he 
hoifted his flag at the mouth of the Mifliffippi. 

Upon this intelligence, the minds of all men were in- 
cenfed with inexpreflible rage again ft a mother counter 
which made a free facrifice of an affe&ionate colony, and\ 
againft a power which pretended to reign over a people 
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who rge&ed their inhuman yoke. Steps were taken to 
prevent the landing of the troops, and to burn the /hips 
which conveyed them. Nothing was more eafy, if we may 
credit thofe who were well acquainted with the fituation of 
the place. The confequences of this bold refolution were 
not fo dangerous as they might appear at firft fight. The 
inhabitants of Louifiana might hope to form an indepen¬ 
dent republic. Should Spain and France attack them with 
too great a force, they might put themfelves under the 
prote&ion of England ; and fhould Great Britain find it- 
felf in a fituation that would not allow her to grant them 
her fupport, their laft refource would have been to pafs 
over to the eaftern fhore of the river, with their flaves, 
their flocks, and their moveables. 

Terrible events were expe&ed ; when the promifes of the 
Spanilh general, the fupplications of Aubry, that weak 
French commander, whole imbecility had occafioned the 
lofs of every thing, and the vehement fpeeches of an elo¬ 
quent magiftrate, quieted the ferment. No man impeded 
the progrefs of the/mall fleet which arrived before New 
Orleans on the 17th} of Auguft. The next day all the 
citizens were freed from the allegiance which they owed ta 
their firft country. Pofleffion was taken of the colony in 
the name of its new mailer ; and the following days, thofe 
of the inhabitants who confented to fubmit to the Caftilian 
yoke took the oaths of allegiance. 

Every thing was now completed, except revenge. Vic¬ 
tims were required. Twelve were chofen out from among 
the moll diftinguilhed perfons in the army, the magillracy, 
and trade. Six of thefe generous men atoned with their 
blood for the confideration which they enjoyed. The 
others, perhaps more unfortunate, were fent to languilh 
out their lives in the dungeons of the Havannah ; and this 
horrible tragedy was ordered by the Spanilh miniftry, 
while the French minillry fhewed no indignation at it ! 

Inhuman and cruel mailers, who will be inclined to be¬ 
long to you Who will be tempted to be called your 
fubje&s? By whom will you be ierved, fince you diipofe 
of your colonills, and cede them without their confent, in 
oppofition to the laws of nature, and to the rights of man- 
£itfd, as you would difpofe of a herd of cattle ? And if 
they had come out againll you, armed with torches in one 
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hand, and daggers in the other ; if they had burnt the 
(hips of the Spaniards ; if they had aflaflinated the perfon 
who was charged with the orders of the court of Madrid ; 
what mortal would be fo vile as to blame them for it ? 
Would the French government have had a right to be 
offended at art infurrcXipn, the violence of which would 
only have been proportionate to the attachment profefTed 
for themfeives? Would not the Spanhh government have 
received the chaftifement they deferved ? But the colo¬ 
nies remained quiet ; they fubmitted with refignation to 
the new yoke that was impofed. upon them ; they ftifled 
their inward murmurs, and took the oath of allegiance that 
was required of them. Barbarous, fanguinary, and pern 
fidious, Spaniards f they fwore to be faithful to you, and 
at that very inftant you were marking out from among 
them the firft victims of your authority. Stupid and bafe 
colonies, where do you conceal yourfelves? What out¬ 
rages are you fubmitting to ? Your friends, your rela¬ 
tions, your chiefs, your defenders, the objeXs of your af¬ 
fection and of your veneration, are 4 ra ggi n g to ^ ca ^’ 
fold, and are going to be plunged into obfeure dungeons; 
and you remain motionlefs! At what period then, and 
for what reafon, will you expofe yourfelves to death ? 
Learn, at lcaft, to know the power under whofe authority 
you are to live. Vile rabble, come and learn the fate that 
awaits you, by that of citizens who are better than your- 
felves. 

ThoCe of the inhabitants who had been drawn to the co¬ 
lony by the interefh of their commercial affairs, terrified 
with thefe atrocious aXs,* carried their aXivity elfewhcre, 
Defpair made feveral proprietors of rich plantations forfake 
them. The remainder lived in mifery and oppreflion. 
Thefe unfortunate people would have had no market for 
their productions, nor any means of procuring the com¬ 
mon neceffarie 3 of life, had it not been for fome clandef- 
tine connexions which they carried on with the Englifh, 
who trade on the Miffiffippi, one of the two fhores of 
which they poffefs and enrich. Their defliny muft iq 
time become rather lefs difagreeable, becaufe the commu¬ 
nication between Spain and her colonies is freed from many 
fhackles, and>becaufe the French iflands have had the li¬ 
berty granted them of obtaining from that great province. 
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upon their own (hips, wood, and fubfiftence. The court 
of Madrid, however, hath fo many more important con¬ 
cerns in the New Hemifphere, that it may be foretold 
they will never attend ferioufly to the profperky of 
Louifiana. 

Etut^can the wretched fituation of thefe colonifts, who 
have fuffered their fellow-citizens to be maflacred, excite 
any great degree of companion ? Is not their mifery a juft 
puniihment, which they have deferved ? Doth not their 
confcience, that fevere judge of all our obligations, in- 
ceffantly reproach them in the following terms : “You had 
“ honed and virtuous magiftrates, whofe care was employed 
“ all day in contributing to your happinefs, and in watch- 
“ ing over your fafety in the night, and over your interefts 
“ during the whole year : you had among you fellow- 
“ citizens, who loved and who fuecoured you ; and mod 
“ of them were attached to you by the mod facred ties. 
“ They were either your fathers, your brothers, or your 
“ children ; and you have quietly fuffered them to be led 
“ to the fcaffold, or loaded with chains. You walk with 
“ unfeeling indifference over the ftones which they have 
“ dained with their blood! You bow yourfelves down 
“ before their executioners, and obey their orders! Your 
“cowardice mud be punifhed with the coward’s Fate; 
“ and the puniihment mud dill continue, till the exertions 
“ of a noble refentment (hall judify you to yourfelves and 
“ to us.” 

Let us now fee what has been the fate of Canada, which 
hath likewife changed its mother country. 

At the peace of Utrecht, thi3 vad State of Canada 
country was in a date of weaknefs at f the peace of 
and mifery not to be conceived. This Utrecht . 
was owing to the French who firft 
came # there, and who rather threw themfelves into this 
country than fettled in it. Mod of them had done no¬ 
thing more than run about the woods; the more fenfible 
among them had attempted fome cultures, but without 
choice or plan. A piece of ground, haftily tilled and 
builviipon, was as haftily forfaken. The expences, how* 
evfcr, the government had laid out, together with the pro* 
lits of the Fur trade, afforded-at intervals to the inhabitants 
VoL V. K 
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a tolerable fubfidence ; but a feries of unfortunate wars 
foon deprived them of thefe advantages. In 1714* the 
expprts from Canada did not exceed a hundred thousand 
crowns [12,5001.] This fum, added to 350,000 livres 
[14,5831. 6s. 8d.] which the government lent over every 
year, was all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay* 
mcnt of the goods they received from Europe. And, 
indeed, thefe were fo, few, that the generality were reduced 
to wear fkins like the Indians. Such was the diftrelsful 
fituation of the far greater part of twenty thoufand French* 
fuppofed to inhabit thefe immenfe.regions. 

Population of The happy fpirit which at that time 

(Canada . animated the feveral parts of the world 

roufed Canada from that date of lethargy- 
in which it had fo long been plunged. It appears from 
the eftimates taken in 1753 aud 1758, which were nearly 
<qual, that tfyc inhabitants amounted to 91,000 fouls, ex~ 
clufive of the regular troops, whole numbers varied accord¬ 
ing to the different exigencies.of the colony. 

This calculation did not include the many allies dif- 
perfed throughout an extent of 1,200 leagues in length, 
and of confiderable breadth, nor the 16,000 Indians, who 
dwelt in the centre of the french fettlements, or in their 
neighbourhood. None of thefe were ever confidered as 
fubjedta, though they lived in the midd of a great Europ¬ 
ean colony: the fmalled clans dill preferved their inde¬ 
pendence. All men talk of liberty, but the lavage only 
enjoys it. Not only the whole nation, but every individual, 
33 truly free. The confcioufnefs of his independence in¬ 
fluences all his thoughts and a&ions. Jie would enter the 
palace,of an Afiatic monarch in the fame manner as he 
■would the cottage of a .peafant, and neither be dazzled 
with his fplendour, nor avyed.by his power. It is his own 
fpecies, it is mankind, it is his equal, that he loves and 
refpe&s; but he would hate a mafter, and dtdroy him- 

Part of the French colony was centered in three cities. 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, 13 1,500 leagues didant 
from France, and 120 leagues from the fea. It is built 
in tbe form of an amphitheatre, on a peninfula, mAd^ by 
the river St. Lawrence and the river St. Charles^ and 
commands a profpedt over extendve fields, which ferve to 
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enrich it, and aver a very fafe road that will admit upwards 
of two hundred fhips. It is three miles in circumference* 
Two thirds of this circuit are defended by the water And 
the rocks, which are a better fecurity than the fortifications 
ere&ed on the ramparts that divide the peninfula. The 
houfes are tolerably well built, Tire inhabitants were 
computed at about 10,000 at the beginning of the year 
a 759. This place was the centre of commerce, and. the 
feat of government. 

The city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years later than 
Quebec, and lituated thirty leagues higher, was railed with 
a view of encouraging the trade with the northern Indians. 
-But this fettlement, though promifing at firft, never con¬ 
tained more than 1,500 inhabitants, becaufe the fur trade 
was Toon diverted from this market, and carried entirely to 
Montreal. 

Montreal is an ifland, ten leagues long, and almoft four 
broad, formed by the river St. Lawrence, fixty leagues 
above Quebec. It is the moll temperate, pleafant, and 
fruitful/Tpot in all the country. A few huts thrown up 
there as it were -by chance in 16 40, were improved to a 
regular built town, which contained four thoufand inhabit¬ 
ants. At iii ll it lay expofed to the infults of the favages ; 
but was afterwards inclofed with flight pallifades, and then 
with a wall, conllrmflcd about fifteen feet high, with 
battlements. It fell to decay, when the inroads of the 
Iroquois obliged the French to ere£t forts higher up the 
country, to fecure the fur trade. 

The other colonills, who were not contained within the 
walls of thefe three cities, did not live in towns, but were 
fcattered along the banks of the river Lawrence. None 
were to be feen near the mouth of that river, where the 
foil is uneven and bajfcn, and where no corn will ripen. 
The firll habitations to the fouth were built at fifty leagues, 
and Jo the north at twenty leagues, below Quebec ; they 
were at a great dillance from each other, and their produce 
was but indifferent. No very fertile fields were to be 
found hut in the neighbourhood of i its capital, and they 
improved as one approached Montreal. There cannot be 
a rooie beautiful ,profpe& than the rich borders of that 
long and broad canal. Detached woods adding beauty to 
the .tops of the verdant mountains, meadows covered with 
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docks, fields crowned with ripening corn, fmall ft reams of 
water flowing down to the river, churches and Oaftfe feen 
at intervals through the trees, exhibited a fuccdllon of the 
tttdft mchantittg views. This intcrefting fette did not 
extend far beyond the rivet, and for the following reafon : 
when the French mifiiftry undertook to form a fettlcment 
in Canada, they gave fomfe extent to thofe a&ive or unfor¬ 
tunate men who were defirous of fettling there. But as 
the cuftom obferved at Paris, which ordains that all the 
defendants of the head of a family (hall have an equal 
fhare in the inheritance, was introduced in the colony at 
the fame time, this domain was reduced to little or nothing 
by a number of (hares which were divided among a long 
feries of generations. 

If the whole of the eftate had been fecured to the eldeft 
fon, as the public good required, the province would have 
taken another turn. The father, urged to economy and 
labour by the defire of providing for his other children, 
would have required more lands, covered them with build¬ 
ings, flocks, and Cultures ; and upon thefe plantations he 
would have placecNhis numerous pofltrrty. Tire new pro¬ 
prietors would in their turn have followed this proper ex¬ 
ample of paternal affection ; and the whole colony would 
in time have been entirely peopled and cultivated. 

The advantages of this policy, which had efcaped the 
aWentrou of the court of Verfailles, were at length perceiv¬ 
ed by them in 1745. They forbade the further drvifion of 
any plantation which (hould not have an acre and a half in 
front, and thirty or forty in depth. This regulation did 
toot remedy the mifehiefs occafioned by two ages of igno¬ 
rance ; but it but a flop to an inconvenience, which in the 
end muff have deftroyed tire colony. 

This plan of inequality in the dwfton of eftates will be 
confidered by-the vulgar as a fyftem of inhumanity con¬ 
trary to the laws of nature ; but can there be any fornda- 
tion for fuch a reproach ? Can a man who hath ended his 
career preferve any rights ? Doth he not lofe them all 
when he ceafes to breathe ? When the Almighty deprives 
him of life, doth he toot deprive him of every thing that 
bad any relation to it ? Ought his laft will to have any 
influence over the generations which fucceed him ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. As long as he lived, he hath enjoyed with 
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reafaa the knds which he cultivated. At his death they 
belong to the firll perfon vrho fhali take pofleffioa of them 
a ad cultivate them. This is the law of nature. If another 
order of things hath been eftahlifhed throughout almoft 
ihe whole of tire globe, thkis a neceffary confequence of 
focial mftkiitk>D8,> Th^tr laws have derogated from thofe 
of nature, toJecure tranquillity, to encourage induftry, and 
to confirm liberty. The government will have a right to 
a& as they have done, when they fhali think* it proper for 
the intereils aad for the common happlnefs of the members- 
of the community, and • coafequently in a more or lefs 
favourable rmanner to one individual or another. Among 
the feverai ptoifible inftitutions refpedlitig the inheritance ol 
the citizens after their dreeafe, there is one which would 
.perhaps meet with fame approbation. This is, that the 
edates of the deccafed fhould-return, to the mafs of the 
public fundi, to be employed fir ft towards the relief of the 
indigent, and after that, to reflore perpetually a kind of 
equality between the fortunes of individuals; when thefc 
two important objects had been fulfilled, the red (hoydd he 
appropriated to the rewarding of virtue and the encourag¬ 
ing of talents. ; 

But to return to Canada: there Nature herfelf dire&cd 
the labours? of the hufbandman, and taught him that watery 
and fandy grounds, and thofe where the pine, the fitvtree, 
arid the cedar, grew falitavy, were unfavourable to agri¬ 
culture ; but wherever he found a foil covered with maple*, 
oak, beech, hornbeam, and fmall cherry, trees, he might 
reafonably expedl an abundant crop of wheat, rye, maize, 
barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, pulfe, and pot-herbs, in great 
plenty, and of all kinds. 

Moil of the inhabitants "had a fcore of fheep, whofe wool 
was very valuable to them * ten or a dozen milch cows, and 
fiv<^ or fix oxen for the plough.. The cattle were fmall, 
but their fiefn was excellent ; and thefe people lived much, 
better than our country people do in Europe. 

With this kind of affluence, they could afford to keep 
a number of horfes \ which were not fine, but fit for 
drudgery, and able to perform journeys of amazing length 
upon the fnow. And indeed the colouills took Inch de¬ 
light in increafing the breed of them, that in winter time- 
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they would feed them with the corn which they themfclves 
wanted fometimes at another feafon. 

Such was the fituation of the £3,000 French, difperfed 
or colle&ed on the banks of the river St. Lawrence; 
Above the head of the river, and in what is called the 
Upper Country, there were 8,ooo more, who were rather 
adduced to hunting and trade than to hufbandry. 

Their firft fettlement was Catarakui, or Fort Frontenac*. 
built in 1671, at the entrance of the lake Ontario, to Hop 
the inroads of the Englifti and Iroquois. The bay of this 
place ferved as a harbour for the men of war and trading 
veflels belonging to this great kke, which might.with more 
propriety be called a fea, and where ftorm6 are almoft a& 
frequent and as dreadful as on the ocean. 

Between the lakes Ontario and Erie,, each of which 
meafures three hundred leagues in circumference, lies a 
tra& of land fourteen leagues in extent. This tra& is 
interfered towards the middle by the famous fall of Nia¬ 
gara, which from it* height, breadth, and fhape, and from 
the quantity and impetuofity of its waters, is juftly account¬ 
ed the raoft wonderful cataraft in the world. It was above 
this grand and awful waterfall that France had ereTed forti¬ 
fications, with a defign to prevent the Indians from carry¬ 
ing their furs to the rival nation. 

Beyond the lake Erie is an extent nf land, diftinguifhed 
by the name of the Streight, which exceeds all Canada 
for the mildnefs of the climate, the beauty and variety of 
' the landfcapes* the 1 ichnefs of the foil, and the profufion 
of game and fifh. Nature has lavifhed all her bleflings 
to enrich thi*3 beautiful fpot. But this was not the 
motive that determined the French to fettle there in thfr 
beginning of the prefent century. It was the vicinity of 
fevcral Indian nations, who could fupply them with con- 
. fidcrabJe quantities of furs; and, indeed, this trad^ in- 
creafcd very fa ft. 

Tk* fuccefs of this new fettlement proved fatal to the 
poll of Michillimakinach, a hundred leagues further, be- 
tv\cen the lake Michigan, the lake Huron, and the lake 
Superior, which are all three navigable. The greateil 
part of the trade which ufed to be carried on there with 
the natives, was transferred to the Streight, where it con¬ 
tinued. 
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Befide the forts already mentioned, there were fome of 
lefs note, built in different parts of the country, either 
upon rivers, or at the openings between the mountains ; 
for the firft fentiment which intereft infpires is that of 
miftruft, and its firft impulfe is that of attack or defence# 
Each of thefe forts was provided with a garrifon, which 
defended the French who were fettled in the neighbour¬ 
hood. There were in all eight thoufand fouls, who in¬ 
habited the upper country. 

Few of the colonifts had fuch manners Manners of the 
as it could have been wifhed they had French Cana - 
had. Thofe whom rural labours fixed in dians . 
the country, allowed only a few moments 
to the care of their flocks, and to other indifpcnfable oc¬ 
cupations, during the winter. The reft of the time was 
paffed in idlenefs, at public houfes, or In running along the 
fnow in fledges, in imitation of the molt diftinguilhed citi¬ 
zens. When the return of the fpring called them out to 
the neceffary labours of the field, they ploughed the ground 
fuperficially without ever manuring it, fowed it carelefsly, 
and then returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveft-time. In a country where the people were too 
proud or too lazy to work by the day, every family was 
obliged to gather in their own crops; and nothing was to 
be feen of that fprightly joy, which on a fine fummeris day 
enlivens the reapers, while they are gathering in their rich 
harveft. 

This amazing negligence might be owing to feveral 
caufes. The exceffive cold in winter, which froze up the 
rivers, totally put a ftop to the exertions of the inhabit¬ 
ants. They contra&ed fuch a habit of idlenefs during the 
continuance of the fevere weather for eight months fuc-' 
ceflively, that labour appeared infupportable to them even 
in ^lie fintft weather. The numerous feftivals preferibed 
by their religion, which owed its inereafe to their eftablifh- 
ment, prevented the firft exertion, as well as they inter¬ 
rupted the progrefs of induftry. Men are ready enough to 
comply with that Ipecies of devotion that flatters their in¬ 
dolence. Eaftly, a pafiion for war, which had been pur- 
pofely encouraged among thefe bold and courageous men* 
made them averfe from the labours of hufbandry. Their 
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minds were fo entirely captivated with military glory, that 
they thought only of war, though they engaged in it with¬ 
out pay. 

The inhabitants of the cities, efpecially.of the capital, 
fpeut the winter, as well as the fummer, in a condant feene 
of diflipation. They were alike infenfible to the beauties 
of nature and to the pleafures of imagination ; they had no 
tafte for arts or fciences, for reading or inftru&ion. Their 
only paffion was amufement ; and perfons of all ages were 
fond of dancing at alTemblies. This manner of life con- 
iiderably increafed the influence of tlie women, who were 
poiTcfied of every attraction, except thofe foft emotions of 
the foul, which alone conflitute the merit and the charm 
of beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted to coquetry and 
gallantry, they were more fond of infpiring than feeling 
the tender paflions. There appeared in both fexes a 
greater degree of devotion than virtue, more religion than 
probity, a higher fenfc of honour than real honeily* 
Superllition took place of morality, which will always be 
the cafe, wherever men are taught to believe that cere¬ 
monies will compenfate for good works, and that crime* 
are expiated by prayers. 

Form of govern- Idleness, prejudice, and levity, would 

ment ejlabltjhed never have gained fuch an afcendant in 
in Canada . Canada, had the government been care¬ 

ful to turn the attention of the people to 
lading and ufeful objects. But all the colonids were re¬ 
quired to pay an implicit obedience to a mere military au¬ 
thority. They were unacquainted with the' flow and fure 
proccfs of laws. The will of the chief, or of his delegates, 
was an oracle, which they were not even at liberty to inter¬ 
pret ; an awful decree, which they were to fivbmit to with¬ 
out examination. Delays and reprefentations were fo 
many crimes in the eyes of a defpotic ruler, who \iad 
ufurped a power of punifhing or abfolving merely by his 
word. He had the authority of difpenfing all favours and 
penalties, rewards and punifhments; the right of imprifon- 
ing without the (hadow of a crime, and the dill more for¬ 
midable right of enforcing a reverence for his decrees as fo 
t many adts of judice, though they were but the irregular 
failles of his own caprice. 
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In early times, this unlimited power was not $xercffed 
in matters of military difcipline and political adminijlratipu 
only, but extended even to civil jurifdi&ion. The go¬ 
vernor decided abfolutely, and without appeal, all differ¬ 
ences ariiing between the coionifts. Thefe contefts were 
fortunately very rare, in a country where all things might 
almoft be faid to be in common. This dangerous authority 
fubfifted till 1663, at which period a tribunal was ere<Ste 4 
in the capital for the definitive trial of all caufes depending 
throughout the colony. The cu(torn of Paris, modified 
in conformity to local cireuin(lances, formed the code of 
their laws. 

This code was not mutilated or disfigured by a mixture 
of revenue laws. The ad m mi ft ratio a of the finances in 
Canada only required a few fines of alienation, a trifling 
contribution from the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal 
towards maintaining the fortifications, and fome duties upon 
all goods imported and exported. Thefe feveral articles 
•uitired brought no more than 260,300 livreS [10,841). 13s. 
41!.] into the treafury, in the moll fkmriihing ; times of the 
colony. 

The lands were not taxed by government, but were 
burthened with other charges. At the fir ft eftahfiihment 
of the colony, the king rewarded his officers, civil and 
military, and others of'hi3 fobje&s whom he wifhed to re¬ 
munerate or to enrich, with grants of land, from two to fix 
leagues fquare*. Thefe great proprietors, who were men 
of moderate fortunes, and unfitilled in Agriculture, were 
unable to manage fueh vaft eftates, and were therefore 
under a neceilky of making over their lands to veteran 
foldiers, or to the cokmifts, for a perpetual annuity. 

liach of thefe vaftals was commonly allowed ninety 
acres of land, and engaged to pay annually to the lord of 
the manor one or two fola [a halfpenny or a penny] per 
and a r meafurb of com for the entire grant. Pie 
itkem& engage^' to wdtk in the lord’s mill, and to .cede 
to him* for the miller’* f«e 4 , the fourteenth part df the 
flour $ he aifo engaged ia pay one twelfth 'for the fines of 
alienabonj add bemaioed fubjc& to the lord’s right of ic- 
purchafe. > « « 

There have been writers who have applauded, with en* 
thufiafm, a lyftem which appeared proper to confirm order 
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and fubordinatibn. But was not this introducing into 
America the image of the feudal government which for fa 
long a time had occafioned the ruin of Europe ? Was it 
not giving fubfiftence to a great number of idle perfons, 
at the expence of the only tlafs of citizens with which an 
infant Rate ought to be peopled ? The burthen of an an¬ 
nuitant nobility was Rill increafed to thefe ufeful colonifts, 
by the additional weight of the exa&ions of the clergy. 
.This rapacious body obtained of the miniftry, in 1663, 
that they fhould receive “ the thirteenth part of all that the 

foil fhould produce by the labour of man, and of all that 
4( it fhould produce fpontaneoufly.” This intolerable vex¬ 
ation, in a country which was not yet well fettled, had 
laded four years, when the fuprcme council of Quebec 
took upon themfelves, in 1667, to reduce the tithes to a 
twenty-fixth ; and an edi6t of 1769 confirmed this regula¬ 
tion, which was dill too favourable to the priefts,. 

So many impediments previoufly oppofed to the pro- 
grefs of agriculture, drfabled the colony from payingfor 
the neceffaries that came from the mother country. The 
French miniftry were at laft fo fully convinced of thie- 
truth, that, after having always obftinately oppofed the 
cftablifhment of manufadlurcs in America, they thought it 
their intereft even to promote them in 1706. But thofe 
late encouragements had very little efiecl; and the united 
induftry of the colonifts could never produce more than a 
few coarfe linens, and fome very bad woollens. 

The fifheries were not much more attended to than the 
manufa<Rurea. The only one that could become an object 
of exportation was that of the feal. This animal has been 
ranked in the clafs of fifb, though he be not dumb; he is 
always produced on land, and lives more on dry ground 
than in the water. His head is fomewhat like that of a 
maftiff. He has four paws, which are very fhort, efpe- 
cially the hinder ones, which ferve him rather to ctawl 
than to walk upon. They are fhaped like fins, but the 
forcTect have claws. His fkin is hard, and covered with 
(hort hair. He is at firft white, but turns fandy or black 
as he grows up* Sometimes he is of all thefe three differ¬ 
ent colours. 

There are two different kinds of feals. The larger one 
fometuncs weighs two thoufand pounds, and feems to have 
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a (harper fnout than the others. The/mall ones,„whofe 
fkin is commonly marbled, are adtive, and more dexterous 
in extricating thetpfelves out of the fnares that are laid for 
them. The Indians have the art of taming them fo far a* 

* to make them follow them. 

They couple upon the rocks, and fometimes on the ice ; 
and it is there alio that the dams bring forth thcii young. 
They commonly bear two ; and they ufually fuckle them 
in the water, but more frequently on land.- When they 
want to teach them to fwim, it is faid they carry them 
upon their backs, drop them now and then into the water, 
then take them up again, and proceed in this manner till 
tfyey are ftrong enough to fwim of themfelves. Moil little 
birds flutter about from fpray to fpray, before they venture 
to fly abroad; the eagle carries her young, to train them 
up to encounter the boifterous winds; it is not, therefore, 
iurprifing that the feal, produced on land, (hould ufe her 
little ones to live under water. 

This amphibious animal is fifhed for only on the Labra¬ 
dor coaft. The Canadians go to this frozen and almoft 
uninhabitable coaft towards the middle of October, and - 
lemain there till the beginning of June. They place their 
nets between the continent and a few fmall iilands at a 
little diftance. The feals, who commonly come in (holes 
from the eaft, attempt to pafs thofe kinds of ftraits, and 
are caught. When they.are conveyed to land, they remain 
frozen there till the month of May. They are then thrown 
into hot kettles, from whence their oil flours into another 
veflel, where it cools.- Seven or eight of thefe animals 
yield a hogfhead of oil.- 

The fkin of the feal was formerly^ ufed for muffs, but 
afterwards, to cover trunks, and to make (hoes and boots. 
When it 1*3 well tanned, the grain is not unlike that of 
Morocco leather.. If it be not quite fo fine, it preferves, 
however, its cok>ur longer. 

Theflefhof the feal is generally allowed to be good, 
but it turns to better account when boiled down to oil. 
This oil’kee^e clear-for a long time, has no bad frpcll, and 
leaves no fodtment. It ifr ufed for burning, and dreffing 
leather. - 

Fiveorfix fmall fhips were fitted out yearly from Canada 
for the feal fifliery, and one or two lefs for the Caribbee 
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iflamk. It received from the iftands nine or ten vclTels 
laden with rum, molaffea, coffee, and fugar; and from 
France about thirty (hips, the lading qf which together 
might amount to nine thoufand tons. 

In the interval between the two lad wars, which way 
the molt flourishing period of the colony, the exports did 
not exceed i,#0o,ooo livres [50,000!.3 * n furs, 800,000 
[33,333!. 6s. 8d.] in beaver, 250,000 [10,416!. 13s. 4d.] 
in leal oil, the fame in flour and peas, and 150,000 livres 
[6,250!.] in wood of all kinds. Thefe feveral articles put 
together amounted only to 2,650,000 livres [110,416!. 
1? 8. 4 d.} a year*, a fum fufUcieut to pay for the commo¬ 
dities fent from the mother country. The government 
made up the deficiency. 

Taxes levied tn When the French were firft in po£ 
Canada . fcilion of Canada, they had very little 

fpecie. The fmall quantity that was 
brought in from time to time by the new fettlers, did not 
continue in the country, becaufe the neceffuous ft ate of the 
colony foon occafioned it to return. This was a great 
obftaek to the progrefs of commerce and agriculture. In 
J670 the court of Verfailles coined a particular fort of 
money for the life of all the French fettlements in Ame¬ 
rica, and fet a nominal value upon it, one fourth above the 
current coin of the mother country. But this expedient 
wa9 not productive of the advantages that were expected, 
at lead with regard to New France. They therefore con¬ 
trived to fubftitute paper-currency inftead of metal, for 
the payment of the troops, and other expences of govern¬ 
ment. This fucceeded till the year 17x3, when the en¬ 
gagements that had been made with the adminiftratofs of 
the colony were not faithfully obferved. Their bills of 
exchange drawn upon the treafury of tire mother country 
were not honoured, and from that time fell into diferediu 
They were at laft paid off in 1720 with the iofs of five 
eighths. 

This event occafioned the revival of the ufe of fpecie m 
Canada: but this expedient lafted only two years. The 
merchants found it troublefome, chargeable, and hazard¬ 
ous, to fend money to France, and To did all the colonifts 
who bad any remittances to make ; fo that they were 
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the firft to folicit the re-dlabliihment of paper currency. 
This confided of cards, on which were (lamped the arms 
of France: and Navarre, and they were (igned by the 
governor, the intendant:, and the comptroller. * They were 
of twenty-four [ih] twelve [ ios*] fix [ye.] and three 
livrea [ 23 . 6d.] ; and of thiity [is. 3d.] fifteen [7^d.] 
and feven fols and a half [3^!.] The value of the whole 
number that was made out, did not exceed a million of 
livres [41,666b 13s, 4<h] When this fum was not fuf- 
ficient for the public exigencies, the deficiency was made 
up by orders figned only by the intendant. This was the 
firft abufe; but one of dill greater confequence was, that 
their number was unlimited. The fmalleit were of twenty 
fok [iod.] and the higheil of a hundred livres [4!. 3s. 4d.] 
Thefe different papers circulated in the colony, and fup- 
plied the want of fpecie till the month of 0 < 5 lober. This 
was the lateft feafon for the (hips to fail from Canada. 
Then all this paper-currency was turned into bills of ex¬ 
change, payable in France by the government, which was 
fuppol'ed to have made ufe of the value. But they were 
fo multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal treafury 
could no longer anfwer fuch large demands, and was forced 
to protrail the payment. An unfortunate war that broke 
out two years after, fo mcreafed their number, that at lad: 
they were prohibited. This presently raifed the price of 
all commodities to an immoderate degree ; and as, on ac¬ 
count of the enormous txpences of the war, the king was 
the chief confumer, lie alone bore the lofe arifing from 
the difearded paper, and from the dearnefs of the goods. 
In 1759, the miniftry were obliged to Hop payment 
©f the Canada bills, till their origin and their real value 
could be traced. They amounted lo an alarming num¬ 
ber. 

The annual expences of government for Canada, which 
in *7 29 did not exceed 400,000 livres [16,6661. 13s. 4d.] 
and before 1749 never were greater than 1,7005000 
[71,533!. 63. 8d,] were hnmenfc after that period. The 
year 1750 coll 2,100,coo [87,500b]; the year 1751 
1,700,000 [112,5001.] ; the year 1752, 4,090,000 
[170,416!. *3*1 4<b]; the year 1753, 5,300,000 [22dy$2$h 
6e. 8d.]; the year 1754, 4450,000 [185,416b 13a. 40.]; 
the year 1755* 6,100,000 [254,166!. 13a. 4<h] ; the 
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7ear 1756, 11*300,000 [470,633!. 6s. 8d.] ; the yeaT 
J 757> 19*250,000 [802,0831. 6s. 8d.] ; the year 1758, 
27,900,000 [1,162,500.] ; the year 1759,, 26,000,000 
[1,083,3331. 6s. 8d.] •f. the firll eight months of the year 
1760, 13,500,000 [562,5001.] Of thefe prodigious turns 
80,000,000 [3*333>353l» 6s. 8d.] were due at the peace. 

This infamous debt was traced up to its origin. The 
malverfations were horrid. Some perfons* who had become 
delinquents from the abufe of the unlimited power which 
government had granted them, were degraded, banifhed, 
and dripped of part of their plunder. Others, not lefa 
guilty, by didributing. their gold with a lavifh hand, el- 
eaped reditution and infamy,, and infolently enjoyed the 
fortune they had acquired by fuch criminal mean*. The 
bills of exchange were reduced to one half,„ and the oiders 
to a fourth part of their value. They were both paid in 
bonds bearing four per cent, intereft, which fell into the 
greated diferedit. 

, In the debt of eighty millions [3*333,333b 6s. 8cb], the 
Canadians were holders of thirty-four millions [1,416,666b 
13s. 4d.j in orders, and feven millions [29$,6661. I3s4d.] 
in bills of exchange. Their paper was fuhje&ed to the ge* 
neral regulation ; but Great Britain, whole fubjedts they 
were become, obtained for them an indemnity of three mil* 
lion 3 [125,400b] in bonds, and fix hundred thoufand livres 
[250,000b] in fpecic 5 fo that they received fifty-five per 
cent, upon their bills of exchange, and thirty-four per cent, 
upon their orders. 

Advantage x If Canada did not defervethefe facrifices 

*which France from the mother country, it was the .fault 

might have dr- of the power that gave laws to it. Na- 

rived from Ca~ ture had made this country proper for the 
nada* produ&ion of all kinds of grain, \yhich* 

are here o£ a fuperior quality, and lhbk 
tot few accidents, becaufe when fown in May, they are ga¬ 
thered before the end of Auguft. The wants of the Ame¬ 
rican iflands, and of part of Europe, fequrc the fale of 
them at an advantageous price. Nevertbelefs, no more 
wheat was ever cultivated than what was neceflary for the 
eulonifts, who were even fometimes reduced to the necelfi-r 
ty of drawing them fubfijlence from foreign markets. 
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If husbandry had been encouraged and extended, the 
bfeed of cattle would have increafed. There is fuch' 
plenty of pafture ground and of acorns, that the colonies 
might eafily have bred oxen and hogs enough to fupply 
the French iflands with beef and pork, without having re- 
courfe to Iriftt beef. Pollibly, thefe cattle might in time 
have increafed fufiiciently to furnilh the traders of the 
mother country. 

-The fame advantages could not have been obtained from 
their (heep, even if the rigour of the climate had not fet 
an invincible obftacle to their multiplication. Their fleece, 
which mud always be coarfe, can only be ufefully employ¬ 
ed in the colony itfelf, for fluffs of a more or lefs ordinary 
kind. 

The fame thing cannot be faid of the ginfeng. This 
plant, which the Chinefe procure from the Corea, or from 
Tartary, and which they buy at the weight of gold, was 
found in 1720 by the jefuit Lafitau, in the forefts of Canar 
da, where it grows very common. It was foon carried to 
Canton, where it was much efteemed, and fold at an ex¬ 
travagant price. The ginfeng, which at firft fold at Que¬ 
bec for thirty or forty fols [about is. 6d. on an averageJ a- 
pound, rofe to twenty.five livres [il. iod.] In 1752, the 
Canadians exported this plant to the value of 500,000 livres 
[20,8331. 68. 8d.] There was fuch a demand for it, that 
they were induced to gather in May what ought not to 
have been gathered till September, and to dry m the oven 
what fhould have been dried gradually in the fhade. This 
fpoilt the fale of the ginfeng of Canada, in the only coun¬ 
try in the world where it could find a market ; and the co- 
lonifts were feverely punifhed for their exceflive rapaciouf- 
nefs, by the total lois of a branch of commerce, which, if 
rightly managed, might have proved a fource of opulence. 

Another* and a fnrer plan for the encouragement of in>- 
duflry, was the working of the iron mines which abound 
in thofe parts. Mr. Dantic hath laboured for a long time 
to difeover a certain method of ckffing all the kinds of iron 
that are known. After a great number of experiments, 
the detail of which would be improper here, he bath found 
that the iron of Styria was the beft. The fecond beft is 
the iron of North America, of Danemara in Sweden, of 
Spain, of Bayonne, of Roufiillon, of the country of Foix, 
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of Bern, of Thierache, and of Sweden, the common iron 
of France, and laftly, that of Siberia. If this be really 
the cafe, what advantage might not the court of Verfail¬ 
les have derived from the mine which w»3 difeovered at.the 
Troit Rivieres, which is exceedingly abundant, and near 
the furface of the earth ? A,t firft it was only carelefsly and 
improperly worked; but thefe labours were increafcd and 
improved by a blackfmith arrived from Europe in 1739. 
The colony made ufe of no other iron than this ; fome fpe- 
cimcns of itnvene even exported, but there the matter reli¬ 
ed. This negligence was the more inexcufable, as at this 
period the resolution had been taken, after much hefnation, 
to form a naval fettlement in Canada. 

The firft Europeans who landed on that vafl region, 
found it entirely covered with forefts. The principal tree^ 
were oaks of prodigious height, and pines of all fizes. 
Thefe woods, when felled, might have been conveyed with 
eafe down the river St. Lawrence, and the numberlefo 
rivers that fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all 
thefe trealunes were overlooked or defpifed. At length the 
attention of the court of. Veriaillea was turned towards 
them; and fome docks wete conftru&ed by their orders 
at Quebec, for building men of war : but this bulinefs was, 
unfortunately, trufied to agents, who had nothing in view 
hut their own private interelh 

The timber ihonld have been felled upon the hills, where 
the cold air hardens the wood by contra&ing its fibres : 
whereas it was conftaotly taken from marfhy grounds, and 
from the banks of the rivpcrs^ where the moidure gives it u 
looferand a richer texture. Iidlead of conveying it in barges, 
they floated it down on rafts to the place of its de&ination, 
where, being forgotten and left in the water,, it gathered 
a kind of mofs that rotted it. Ialicad of being put under 
Iheds when it was landed, it was left expafed to the fun in 
fumrocr, to the fuow in winter, and to the rains in f|#mg 
and autumn. It was theft. Conveyed into the dock-yavda, 
where it again faftained the inclemency of the feafoos for 
two or three years. Negligence or difhonefty enhanced 
the price of every thing to fuch adegrec, that tails* topee, 
pitch and tar, were imported from Europe into a, country, 
which, with a little soduftry, might hmc fuppiard fche 
whole kingdom of France with M thefe This 
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bad management had brought the wood of Canada entirely 
into difrepute, and effe&ualiy ruined the refources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

The colony furnifhed the manu&flures of the mother 
country with a branch of trade that might almoft be called 
an exclusive one, which was the preparation of the beaver. 
This commodity at firft was fubje&ed to the opprefilve rc- 
ftraints of monopoly. The India company could not but 
make an ill ufeof their privilege, and really did fo. What 
they bought of the Indians was chiefly paid fofr in Englifli 
fcarlet cloths, which thofe people were very fond of wear¬ 
ing. But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent, more of their commodities iu the Engtilh fettlements 
than the company chofe to give, they carried thither all 
they could conceal from the fearch of the company's 
agent3, and exchanged their beaver for Englifh cloth and 
India calico. Thus did France by the abufe of an infti- 
tution which Ore was by no means obliged to maintain, de¬ 
prive herfelf of the double advantage of furni&ing mate¬ 
rials to fome of her own manufactures, and of fecuring a 
market for the produce of others. She was equally ignor¬ 
ant of the facility of eilablifliing a whale fiihery iu Canada^ 

The chief fources of this fiihery are Davis!s flraits and 
Greenland. Fifty (hips come every year into the former 
of thefe latitudes, and a hundred and fifty into the latter. 
The Dutch are concerned in more than three fourths of 
them. The rell are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh, 
and England. It is computed that the whole expence of 
fitting out 200 (hips of 350 tons burthen, upon, an average, 
muit amount to io,oco,coo of livres [416,666k 138. 4<J.] 
The ufual produce of each is rated at Ho,cco livres [3,333k 
6s. 8d.J and confequently the whole amount of the fiihery 
cannot be lefs than 3,200,000 livres [1,333,333k 6s. &d.[] 
It we dedudt from this die profits of the leamen iv.ho are 
emjfloyed in thefe hard and dangerous voyages, very little 
remains for the merchants concerned in this trade. 

Thefe circumftances have by degrees difgiifted the Bif- 
cayans of a trade, in which they were the firff adventurers. 
Other Frenchmen have not been induced to take it up, in- 
fomuch that the whale fifliery has been totally abandoned 
by that nation, which of all others confumcd the greateft 
quantity of blubber, whale-bone, and fpermaecti. 


1 
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It waft an eafy matter to take it up again in the gult of 
St. Lawrence, and even at the mouth of the Saguenay* 
which is clofe to the excellent port of Tadouffac. It is 
even aifitmed, that it hath been tried on the firft arrival of 
the French"in Canada, and that it hath been interrupted 
for no other reafon than becaufe the profits of the fur-trade 
were more eafy and more rapid. Tt is, however, certain, 
that the fiihery in the river St. Lawrence would have been 
attended with lefs danger and lefs expence r than at Davis's 
{traits or Greenland; It hath ever been the fate of this co¬ 
lony, that the bed fchemes with regard to it have not been 
purfued with perfeverance ; and that 1 in particular the go* 
vernment have never done any thing for the encouragement 
of the whale fifhery, which might have proved an excellent 
nurfery for fcarnen, aud given tO’France a new branch of 
commerce.- 

The fame indifference hath been-carried {till further 
The cod fi(ft frequent particularly the river St. Lawrence; 
-as high up as at the diftance of foarfeore leagues from the 
fea. They may be caught as they pafs over this vaft fpace; 
It would, however* be advantageous to eflablifh a fettled 
fishery at the harbour of Mbnt Louis, fkuatedat the mouth 
of a pleafant river, which can receive veffels of one hundred 
tons burthen* and which fhelterB them from every kind of 
danger. The fi(h is more plentiful there than anywhere 
elfe. Every convenience required for drying the filh is 
found upon the fhorcs j and the neighbouring lauds are very 
proper for pafture grounds or culture; Every circumftance 
induces u« to believethat a colony would profper in that 
fituation; This was the opinion in 1-697; and an affocia- 
tion was formed at this period to begin this undertaking, 
by the attention of Riverio, an aXive and intelligent mant 
Numberlefe obftacles occafioned the failure of this project, 
which hath been fince refumed, but very carelefsly execut¬ 
ed. This was a great misfortune for Canada, which, "had 
it been remarkable for any fuccefs of this kind, would there¬ 
by have greatly extendedrits connexions with Europe and 
with the Weft-Indies.. 

Every circumftance, therefore, confpired to promote the 
profperity of the fettlements in Canada* if they had been 
affifted by the men who feemed to be mod interefted in 
them. But whence could proceed that inconceivable want 
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of induftry, which fuffered them to remain in the fahie 
wretched ftate they were in at fitft ? 

It muft be oonfeffed, that the nature Difficulties en- 
of the climate prefented fome obilacles to countered by 
the efforts of policy. The river St. Law- France before de± 
rence is frozen up for fix months in the riving advantage 
year. At other times* it is not navigable from Canada* 
by night, on account of thick fogs* ra¬ 
pid currents, fand banks, and concealed rocks, which make 
it even dangerous by day-light. From Quebec to Montreal, 
the river is only pra&icable for vefTds of three hnndrcd 
tons burthen, and even thefe are frequently impeded by 
terrible winds, which detain them a fortnight or three 
weeks in this fhort paflage. From Montreal to the lake 
Ontario, traders meet with no 1 lefs than fix- water-falls^ 
which oblige them to unload their canoes, and to convey 
them and their lading a confiderablc way by land; 

Far from encouraging men to furmount the difficulties 
of nature, a mifmformed government planned none but 
ruinous fchemes. To gain the advantage over the Englifh 
in the fur-trade, they ere&ed three-and-thirty forts, at a 
great diftance from each other.* The building and victual¬ 
ling of them diverted tha. Canadians from the only labours 
that ought to have engrofled their attention. This error 
engaged them in an arduous and perilous track. 

It was not without fome uneafinefs that the Indians faw 
the formation of thefe fettlements, which might endanger 
their liberty. Their fufpicions induced them to take up 
arms, fo that the colony was feldom free from wan Ne* 
ceffity made all the Canadians foldiers. Their manly and 
military education rendered them hardy from their youth, 
and fearlefs of danger. Before they had arrived to the age 
of manhood, they would traverfe a vafl continent in the 
fummer-time in canoes, and in winter on foot, through ice 
and fnow. Having nothing but their gun to procure fub- 
fiftence with, they were in continual danger of ftarving; 
but they were under no apprehenfion, not even of falling 
into the hands of the favages, who had exerted all the ef¬ 
forts of their imagination in inventing tortures for their 
enemies, far worfe than death. 
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The fcdcntary arts^af peace, and the coijftaat labours of 
agriculture, could have no attraction for meft accuftomed 
to an active but wandering life. The court, which form 
no idea of fweets or the wtilky of rural lifc,, in chafed 
the averbon which the Canadians had conceived for it, by 
bellowing all their favours and honours upon military ex* 
ploita alone. The dhlin&ion that was chiedy lavilbed was 
that of nobility, which was attended with the moll fatal 
confequences. It not only plunged the Canadians ia idk> 
nefs, but alfo infpired them with an unconquerable pa/lfon 
for every thing that was fplendid. Profits which ought to 
haveb.*en kept facred for the improvement of the lands 
were laid out in ornament, and a real poverty wa$ conceal¬ 
ed under the trappings of dedtw&ive luxury. 

Origin of the Such was the date of the colony in 

miars between *747* when La Galiffbniere was appoint¬ 
ee Englijh and ed govern or- He was a roau poffciled ol 
the French in very extenfive knowledge, adtive and re- 
Canada . folute, and of a.courage the more heady, as 

it waj the effect of reafon. The English 
wanted to extend the limits of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, as 
far as tlie fouth fide of the river St. Lawrence. He thought 
this an unjnft claim, and was determined to coniine them 
within the peninfula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary fettled e^en by treaties* Their ambition of en¬ 
croaching on the inland parts, particularly towards the 
Ohio, or Fait river, he hkewife thought unreasonable. 
He was of opinion that the Apalachian mountains ought 
to be the limits of thek poflefftons, and was fully determin¬ 
ed they (hould not pafs them. His fuccefTor, who wa& ap¬ 
pointed while he was preparing the means of accomplilhing 
this vaft delign, entered into his views with all the warmth 
they deferved. Numbers of forts were immediately erected 
on all Tides, to fupport the fyftem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps without forefeeing, or at leail without 
fufficiently attending to, the confequences. 

At this period began thofe hoftilities between the Eng- 
lifh and the French in North America, which were rather 
countenanced than opeuly avowed by the refpedtive mother 
countries. This clandeftine mode of carrying on the war was 
perfectly agreeable to the minillry at Verfailles, as it afford- 
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ed an opportunity of recovering by degrees, and withewtex- 
pofing their weaknefs, what they had iofl by treaties, at -a 
time when the enemy had impofed their own terms. Tbde 
repeated checks at laft opened the eyes of Great Britain, 
and drfclofed the political defigns of her rival. George II 
thought that a clandeftine war was incoufiftent with the 
fuperiority of his maritime forces. His fhfps were ordered 
to attack thofe of the French in all parts of the world. 
The English accordingly took or difperfed all the French 
fhips they met with, and in 1758 fleered towards Capt- 
Breton. 

This ifland, the key of Canada, had Conqueft of 
already been attacked in 174.5 » an ^ the Cape-Brcton by 
event is of fo Angular a nature, that it the Englijh . 
deferves a particular detail. The plan of 
this flrft invafion was laid at Bofton, and New England 
bore the expence of it. A merchant, named Peppere), 
who had excited, encouraged, and dire&ed, the enthufi- 
afm of the colony, was intruded with the command of an 
army of 6,000 men, which had been levied for this expe¬ 
dition. 

Though thefe forces, convoyed by a fquadron from Ja¬ 
maica, brought the firfl news to Cape-Breton of the dan* 
ger that threatened it; though the advantage of a furprife 
would have fecured the landing without oppofition $ though 
they had but 600 regular troops to encounter, and Boo in¬ 
habitants haftily armed, the fuccefs of the undertaking was 
ftill precarious. What great exploits, indeed, could be 
expected from a militia fuddenly atfembled, who had never 
feen a ficge or faced an enemy, and were to a£t under the 
direftion of fca-officers only ? Thefe unexpeiienced troops 
flood in need of the affifianee of fome fortunate incident, 
which they were indeed favoured with in a Angular man¬ 
ner. » ' 

The conflru&ion and repairs of the fortifications had al¬ 
ways been left to the care of the garrifon of Louilburg, 
The foldiers were eager of being employed in thefe works, 
which they confidered as conducive to their fafety, and aft 
the means of procuring them a comfortable fubfiftence. 
Wfchn they found that thofe who #cre to have paid them 
appropriated to t’hemfelves the profi^of their kbows, the/ 
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demanded juftice. It was denied them ; and they de¬ 
termined to aflert their right. As thele depredations had 
been ffiared between the chief perfons of the colony and the 
jfubaltern officers, the foldiers could obtain no redrefs. 
Their indignation againft thefe rapacious extortioners rofe 
to -fuch a height, that they difpifed all authority. They 
had lived in open rebellion for fix months, when the Eng- 
liffi appeared before the place. 

This was the time to conciliate the minds of both parties, 
and to unite in the common.caufe. The foldiers made the 
firft advances ; but their commanders miftrufted a generali¬ 
ty of which they themfelves were incapable. Had thefe 
mean oppreflbrs conceived it poffible that the foldiers could 
have entertained fuch elevated notions as to facrifice their 
own refentment to the good of their country, they would 
have taken advantage of this difpofirion, and have fallen 
upon the enemy while they were forming their camp, and 
beginning to open their trenches. Befiegers, unacquaint¬ 
ed with the principles of the art of war, would have been 
difconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. The firft 
checks might have been fufficient to difeourage them, and 
to make them relinquifh the undertaking. But it was firm¬ 
ly believed that the foldiers were only defirous of fallying 
out, that they might have an opportunity of deferring.; 
and their own officers kept them in a manner prifoners, till 
a defence fo ill managed had reduced them to the neccffity 
of capitulating. The whole ifland fhared the fate of Louif- 
burg, its only bulwark. 

This valuable poflelfion, reftored to France by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked by the Englifh in 
1758. On the 2d of June, a fleet of twenty-three fhips of 
the line and .eighteen frigates, carrying 16,000 well difeip- 
lined troops, anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a 
league of JLouifburg. As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpofe to land at a greater diftance, beca«\fe it 
would be impoffible to bring up the artillery and other ne- 
ccflaries for a confidcrable fiege, it had been attempted to 
render the landing impra&icable near the town. In the 
prudent precautions that had been taken, they befiegers law 
the dangers and difficulties they had to expedft.j but far 
from being deterred by them, .they had recourfe to ftrata- 
gem; and while by extending their line they threatened 
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and commanded the whole coaft, they landed by force, of 
arms at the creek of Cormoran. i, 

This place was naturally weak. The French had forti- . 
fied it with a good parapet planted with cannon. Behind 
this rampart they had polled 2,000 excellent foldiers, and 
fome Indians. In front they had made fuch a clofe hedge 
with branches of trees, that would have been .very difficult 
to penetrate, even if it had not been defended. This kind 
of pallifade, which concealed all the preparations for de¬ 
fence, appeared at a dlftance to be nothing more than a 
verdant plain* 

This would have preferved the colony, had the afiailants 
been fuffered to complete their landing, *md to advance, 
with the confidence that they had but few obstacles to fui- 
mount. Had this been the cafe, .overpowered at once by 
the fire of the artillery and the fmall arms, they would in¬ 
fallibly have perifhed on the fhore, or in the hurry of em¬ 
barking, efpecially as the fea was juil then very rough. 
.This unexpe&ed lofs might have interrupted the whole 
proj eel. 

But all the prudeQt precautions that had been taken, 
were rendered abortive by die impetuofity of the French. 
The Englifh had fcarce.begun to move towards the fhore, 
when their enemies haftenea to difeover the fnare they had 
laid for them. By the briik and hafly fire that was aimed 
at their boats, and (till more by the premature removal of 
the boughs that mafked the forces, which it was fo much 
the interefl.of the French to conceal, they gueffed at the 
danger they were going to rufh into. They immediately 
turned back, and law no other place to their land¬ 

ing upon b.ut a rock, which had been always deemed in- 
acceffible. General Wolfe, though much taken up in re- 
imbarking his troops, and fending off the boats, gave the 
fignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 

T> officer immediately removed to the fpot with his 
men. His own boat coming up firfl, and finking at the 
very inrtant he was ilepping out, he climbed up the rock 
alone. He was in hopes of meeting with a hundred of his 
men, who had -been fent thither fome hours before. He 
found only ten. With thefe few, however, he gained the 
fummit of the rock. Ten Indians and fixty Frenchmen 
killed two of his men, and mortally wounded three. In 
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fpitc of his weaknefs, he Hood his ground under cover of 
a thicket, till his brave countrymen, regardiefs of the boifi. 
Serous waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to him, 
and put him in full poffeffion of that important poll, the 
only one that could fecure their landing. 

The French, as foon as they faw that the enemy had 
got a firm footing on land, betook themfelves to the'ionly 
remaining refuge, and (hut themfelves up in Louifburg. 
The fortifications were in a bad condition, becaufe the fea- 
fand, which they had been obliged to ufe, is by no means 
fit for works of mafonry. -The revetements of the fevcrai 
curtains were entirely crumbled away. There wa3 only 
one cafement, and a fmall magazine, that were bomb¬ 
proof. The garrifon which was to defend the place con- 
lifted only of 2,900 men. 

Notwithftanding all thefe disadvantages, the befieged 
were determined- to make an obllinate refiftance. While 
they were employed in defending themfelves with fo much 
firmnefs, the fuccours they expo&cd from Canada might 
poflibly arrive. At all events, this refiftance might be the 
means of preferving that great colony from all further inva- 
Con far'the remainderof the campaign. It is fcarce credible 
that the French were confirmed in their refolution by the 
courage of a woman, Madame de Drucourt was continu¬ 
ally upon the ramparts, with her pmfe in her hand ; and 
firing hcrfclf three guns every day, feemed to difpute with 
the governor, her hufband, the glory of Iris office. The 
befieged Were not difmayed at the ill fuccefs of their feveral 
fallies, or the mafterly operations concerted by Admiral 
Bofcawen and General Amherft. It was but at the eve of 
an aflault, which it was impofiible to fuftain, that they 
talked of furrendering. They made an honourable capi¬ 
tulation and the conqueror (hewed more refpeft for his 
enemy and for himfelf, than to fully his glory by any a£t 
of barbarity or avarice. 

The Englijh at- The conqneft of Cape-Breton opened 
■tack Canada. the way into Canada. The very next 
year the feat of war was removed thither, 
or rather the feenes of bloodfhed which had long been a&- 
cd over that immenfe country were multiplied. The caufe 
of thefe proceedings was this : 
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The French, fettled in jhofe parts, had carried their am¬ 
bitious views towards the north, where the fineil furs were 
to be had, and in the greatcfl plenty. When this vein of 
wealth was exhaufted, or yielded lefs than it did at; firflv 
their trade turned fouthward, where they difcovered the 
Ohjg, to which they gave the name of the Fair river. It 
laid open the natural communication between Canada and 
Louifiana. For though the fhips that fail up the river St* 
Lawrence go no farther than Quebec, the navigation is 
carried on m barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Erie by a neck of land, where the French, upoa 
their firft fettling, built fort Niagara. It is on this fpot, 
in the neighbourhood of lake Erie, that the fource of the 
river Ohio is found, which waters the fineft country in the 
world, and being increased by the many rivers that fall in¬ 
to it, difeharges irfelf into the MifiHTippi. 

The French, however, made no ufe of this magnificent 
canal. The trifling intercourfe that fubfifted between the 
two colonies, was always carried on by the northern re¬ 
gions. The new way, which was much (horter and eafier 
than the old, firft began to be frequented by a body of 
troops that were fent over to Canada in 1739, to 
colony of Louifiana, then engaged in an open war with the 
Indians. After this expedition, the fouthern road wax 
again forgotten, and was never thought of till the y^ar 
1753. At that period, feveral final! forts were ere&ed 
along the Ohio, the courfe of which had been traced for 
four years paft. The moll confiderable of thefe forts took 
its name from the governor Duquefne, who had built it. 

The Englifh colonies could not fee without concern 
French fettlements raifed behind them, which joined to 
the old ones, and feemed to furround them. They were 
apprehenfive, left the Apalachian mountains, which were 
to form the natural boundaries between both nations, (hould 
not pffove a fufficient barrier again!! the attempts of a rel¬ 
iefs and warlike neighbour. Urged by this motive, they 
themfelves paffed thefe famous mountains, to difpute the 
polTeffion of the Ohio with the rival nation* This firft ftep 
proved unfuccefsful. The feveral parties that were fuc- 
cdfively fent out were routed, and the forts were demolifiir 
ed as fall; as they were built. 

To put an end to thefe national affronts, and revenue. 

VoL K L 
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-the difgrace they refle&ed oa the mother country, a large 
body of troops was fent over, under the command of 
General Braddock. In the fummer of 1755, as this general 
was marching to attack Fort Duquefne with 36 pieces.of 
,cannon and 6,000 men, he was furprifed, within four 
leagues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 Indians, 
and all his army cut to pieces. This unaccountablediiafter 
put a Hop to the march of three numerous bodies tliat 
were advancing to fall upon Canada. The terror cccafion- 
cd by this accident made them .haften .back to their quar¬ 
ters ; and in the next campaign all-their : motions wer« 

,-guided by the moft timorous caution. 

The French were emboldened by this perplexity, and 
though veryfjnuch inferior to the Englilh, ventured to 
appear before Ofwego in Auguft 1756. It was originally 
a fortified magazine at the mouth of the river Onondago 
on the Jake Ontario. It flood nearly in the centre of 
Canada, in fo advantageous a fituation, that many works 
bad from time to time been ere&ed there, which had 
rendered it one of the moft capital polls in thofe part#. It 
was garrifoned by-1,800 men, with 121 pieces of cannon, 
and great plenty of ftorcs of all kinds. Though fo well 
provided, it furrendered in a few days to the impetuous 
and bold attacks of 3,000 men whp were laying fiege 
to it. 

In Auguft 1757, 5,500 French, and i,8oo*Indians, 
marched up to Fort George, fituated on lake Sacrament, 
which was juftly confidered as the bulwark of the Englifh 
fettlements, and the rendezvous of all the forces deftined 
againft Canada. Nature and art had j^cnrfpired to block 
rip the roads leading to that place, and to' make all aectfe 
impracticable. Thefe advantages were further ftrcrigtheft* 
ed by feveral bodies of troops, placed at proper drftances in 
the beft pofitions. Yet thefe obllaoles were furmounted 
with fuch prudence and intrepidity, as would have been 
memorable in hiftor.y, had the feene of action lain in a more 
diftinguifhed fpot. The French, after killing or difperfing 
all the fmall parties they met with, arrived before the 
place, and forced the gariifon, confiftiug of 2,264 men, to 
capitulate. 

This frefh difafter roufed the Engliih. Their generals 
applied thcmfelvcs during the winter the training up of 
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their men, and bringing the feveral troops under a proper 
difcipline. They made them exereife in the woods, in 
lighting after the Indian manner.' In the fpring, the army, 
confining of '6,300 regulars, and'13,000 militia belonging 
to the colonics, affembled on the ruins of Tort George, 
They* embarked on kike Sacrament, which parted the co¬ 
lonies of both nations, and marched up to Carillon, which 
was only'at the diftance of one league. 

That Tort, which had been but lately ere&ed on the 
breaking out of the war, to cover Canada, was not of fuf- 
ficient extent to withstand the forces that were marching 
againft it. Intrenchments were formed haflily under the 
the cannon of the fort, with Items of trees heaped up one 
upon another; and large trees were laid in front, 'the 
branches of which being cut and fharpened, anfwered 
the purpofe of chevaux-de-frife. The colours were plant¬ 
ed on the top of the ramparts, behind which lay 3,500 
men. 

The Englifh were not difmayed at thefe formidable ap¬ 
pearances, being fully determined to remove the difgrace 
of their former mifearriages in a country where the prof- 
penty of their trade depended on the fuccefs of their arms. 
On die 8th of July 1758, they rufhed upon thefe palli- 
fades with the moft extragavant fury. Neither were they 
difconcerted by the French firing upon them from the top 
of the parapet, while they were unable to -defend them- 
Telves. They fell upon the /harp fpikes, and were en¬ 
tangled among the flumps and boughs, through which 
their eagemefs had made them rufh. AH thefe Ioffes 
ferved but to increafe their impetuous rage, which con¬ 
tinued upwards of four hours, and coft them above four 
thoufand of their brave men before they would give up 
this rafh and defperate undertaking. 

Th^y were equally unfuccefsful in fmaller a £tion$. 
They did not attack one poft without meeting with a re- 
pulfe. Every party they fent out was beaten, and every 
convoy intercepted. The i’everity of the winter might 
have been fuppofed to fecure them; but even in this rigor¬ 
ous feafon the Indians and Canadians carried fire and fword 
to the frontiers, and into the very centre, of the Englifli 
colonies. 

All thefe difafters were owing to a faKe principle 0# 
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government. The court of London had always entertain¬ 
ed a notion that the fupcriority of their navy was alone 
fufficient to affert their dominion in America, as it afford¬ 
ed a ready conveyance for fuccours, and could eafily inter¬ 
cept the enemy's forces. 

Though experience had /hewn the fallacy of this idea, 
the miniflry did not even' endeavour, by a proper choice of 
generals, to re&ify the fatal efFecls it had produced. Al- 
moft all thofe who were employed in this fervice were 
deficient in point of abilities and a&ivity. 

The armies were not likely to make amends for the de¬ 
fers of their commanders. The troops, indeed, were not 
wanting in that daring fpirit and invincible courage which 
is the chara&eriftic of the Englifh foldiers, arifing from 
the climate, and /till more from the nature, of their govern¬ 
ment ; but thefe national qualities were counterbalanced or 
extingui/hed by the hardfhips they underwent, in a country 
deftitute of all the conveniences that Europe affords. As 
to the militia of the colonies, it was compofed of peaceable 
hu/bandmen, who wqre not, like mod of the French co- 
Jonifts, inured to (laughter by a habit of hunting, and by 
military ardour. 

To thefe difadvantages, arifing from the nature of 
things, were added others altogether owing to mifeonduft. 
The polls erected for the fafety of the feveral Engli/h 
fettlements were not fo contrived as to fupport and affift 
each other. The provinces having all feparato interefls, 
and not being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur iu thofe joint efforts for the good of the whole, 
and that unanimity of fentiments, which alone can infure 
the fuccefs of their meafures. The feafon of adlion was 
wafted in vain altercations between the governors and the 
colonifts. Every plan of operation that met with oppofi- 
tion from any fet of men was dropped. If any one was 
agreed upon, it was certainly made public before 'the ex¬ 
ecution, and by that means rendered abortive. To this 
may be added, the irreconcilable hatred fubfifting between 
them and the Indians. 

Thefe nations had always {hewn a vifible partiality for 
the French, in return for their kindnefs in fending them 
mifiio'naries, whom they cpnfidered rather as ambaffadors 
from the prince, than as feat from God. Thefe million- 
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ariefr, by rtudying the language of the favages, conforming 
to their temper and inclirtations, and putting in praftice' 
every attention to gain their confidence, had acquired an 
abfolute dominion over their minds. The French colonifts, 
far from communicating to them the European manners, 
had adopted thofe of the favages they lived with: their 
indolence in time of peace, their activity in war, and their 
coi^ftant fondnefs for a wandering life. Several officers of 
diftin&ioii had even been incorporated with them. The 
hatred and jealoufy of the Englifh has traduced them oti 
this account 5 and they have riot fcrupled to affert, that 
thefe generous men had given money for the fkulls of their 
enemies; that they joined in the horrid dances that ac¬ 
company the execution of their prisoners, imitated their 
cruelties, and partook of their barbarous feflivals. Blit 
thefe enormities would be better adapted to people who 
have fubflituted national to religious fanaticifm, and are 
more inclined to hate other nations than to love their own 
government. 

The ftrong attachment of the Indians to the French 
was produ&ive of the mod inveterate hatred againft the 
Englifh. Of all the European favages, thefe were, in their 
opinion, the hardeft to tame. Their averfion foon rofe to 
madnefs; and they even thirfted for Englifh blood, when 
they found that a reward was offered for their deftru&ion, 
and that they were to be expelled their native land by 
foreign aflaffins. The fame hands which had enriched the 
Englifh colony wkh their furs, now took up the hatchet 
to deftroy it. The Indians, purfued the Englifh with as 
much eagernefs as they did the wikLbeafts. Glory was no 
longer their aim in battle, their only obje& was daughter. 
They deftroyed armies which the French only wifhed to 
fubdue. Their fury rofe to fuch a height, that an Englifh 
prifo»er having been conduced into a lonely habitation, 
the woman immediately cut off his arm, and made her 
family drink the blood that ran from it. A jefuit miffion¬ 
ary reproaching her with the atrocioufnefs of the a&ion, 
her anfwer was, “ my children muff be- warriors, and 
“ therefore mud be fed with the blood of their ene- 
“ mies.” 
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Taking of Such was the fituation of affairs, whea^ 

Quebec by, the an Englifh fleet, confiding of three hun- 
Engltjb. dred fail, and commanded hy Admiral: 

Saunders, entered the river St. Lawrence* 
at the end of June 1759. On a dark night, and with a . 
very favourable wind, eight fire—fhips were fent out to - 
deftroy it. Not a {kip nor a roan could have, efcaped, if 
the operation had been carried on w-ith that degree of fkill, 
coolnefs, and courage, which it required.. But thofe who 
had undertaken it were perhaps deficient in every one of 
thofe qualities, or at leaft did not unite them all. Im¬ 
patient to fecure their return to land*. they fet fire to the 
fhips under their management a great deal too foon, and 
the enemy being warned by this of the danger that threats 
cned them, cfcaped it by their activity and boldnefs, at the 
expence only of two fmall veflels* 

While the naval forces had fo fortunately efcaped being, 
defrayed*, the army, confiding of ten thoufand men, was 
attacking Levy Point, drove away the French troopp- 
which were intrenched there, ere&ed their own batteries, 
and bombarded Quebec with the greatefl: fuccefs. This 
town, though fitufited on the oppofite fhore. of the river, 
was neverthelefs at no greater diitance from it than fix 
hundred toifes. 

But thefe difadvantages did not lead to the defign which 
the Englifh had in view. Their intention was to become 
mailers of the capital of the colony ; and the coall by 
which they mull have reached it was fo well defended by 
redoubts, batteries, and troops, that it feemed inacceffiblo. 
The enemy were more and more confirmed in this opinion 
after they had attempted^ the fall of Montmorency, where 
they loll fifteen hundred men, and where they might 
eafily have loll all the men they had imprudently landed 
there. 

In the meantime the feafon was advancing. General 
Amherft, who was to have caufed a diveriion towards the 
lake, did not make his appearance ; and every hope was 
even given up of forcing the French in their polls. A 
general difeouragement was beginning to prevail, when 
Mr. Murray propofed to go with the army and part of the 
fleet two miles above the town, and to feize, upon the* 
heights of Abraham, which the French had negle&ed to 
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guard, becaufe they thought them fufficiently defended 
by the very deep rocks which furrounded them. This 
brilliant and fortunate idea was eagerly adopted* On the 
13th of December, five thoufand Englilh landed at vthe 
foot of the heights before day-break, and without being 
perceived. They clambered up without lofing any time* 
and formed the line of battle on the top of them, when 
at nine o'clock they were attacked by two thoufand fol- 
diers,' frve thoufand Canadians,- and five hundred favages* 
The a&ion began, and proved favourable, to the Englifh, 
who at the beginning of it had loft the intrepid Wolfe* 
their general, but did not lofe their confidence and re- 
folution.' 

This was gaining a confiderable advantage, but it might*- 
not have been decifive. The troops that were poued 
within a few leagues of the field of battle might have beet* 
collededin twelve hours, to join the varrquilhed army, and 
march up- to the conqueror with a fuperior force. This, 
was the opinion of General Montcalm, who being mortally^ 
wounded in the retreat, had time enough before he expired 
to confult the fefety of his men, and to encourage them 
to repair their difafter. This generous motion was over¬ 
ruled by the council of war. The army removed tert 
leagues off. The chevalier de Levy, who had haftened 
from his poft to fucceed Montcalm, cenfured this want of 
courage. The French were afhamed of it, wifhed to recal 
it, and make another attempt for vi&ory,. but it was too 
late. Quebec, though three parts deftroyed, had capitulat¬ 
ed too precipitately on the 17th. 

All Europe thought that the taking of this place had' 
put an end to the great conteft in North America. They 
never imagined that a handful of Frenchmen, in want of 
every tiling, who feemed to be in a defperate condition, 
woijjd dare to think of protrading their inevitable fate* 
They did not know what thefo people were capable of 
doing. They haftily completed feme intrenchments that 
had been begun ten leagues above Quebec. There they 
left troops fuflficient to ftop - the progref9 of the enemy ; 
and proceeded to Montreal, to concert meafures to retrieve 
their difgrace. 

It was there agreed, that in the fpring they fhould - 
march with an armed force againft Quebec, to retake it 
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by furprife, or, if that ftiould fail, to befiege it in form. 
They had nothing in readinefs for that purpofe; but the 
plan was fo concerted, that they fhould enter upon the 
undertaking juft at the inftant when the fuccours expe£led 
from France mull neceflarily arrive. 

Though the colony had long been in want of every 
thing, the preparations were already made, when the ice, 
which covered the whole river, began to give way towards 
the middle, and opened a fmall canal. They dragged 
fome boats over the ice, and put them into the water. 
The army, confiding of citizens and foldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one foul, fell down this 
dream, with inconceivable ardour, as early as the 20th of 
April 1760. The Englilh thought they ftill lay quiet in 
Aheir winter quarters. The army, already landed, came 
up with an advanced guard of 1,500 men, polled three 
leagues from Quebec. This party was juft upon tfhc point 
of being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of thofe 
unaccountable incidents which no human prudence can 
fofrefoe. 

A gunner, attempting tcHflep out of hi* boat, had fallen 
into the water. He caught hold of a flake of ice, climbed 
up upon it, and was carried down the ftream. As he 
paffed by Quebec, clofe to the Ihore, lie was feeu by a 
cetttinel, who, obferving a man in diftrefs, called out for 
help. The Englilh flew to his afiiftance, and found him 
motionlefs. They knew him by his uniform to be a French 
foldier, and carried him to the governor’s houfe, where, by 
the help of fpiritous liquors, they recalled him^ to life for 
a moment. He juft recovered his fpeech enough to tell 
them that an army of -to,coo French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately difpatched or¬ 
ders to the advanced guard to retire within the walls with 
all expedition. Notwithftanding their precipitate retreat, 
the French had time to attack their rear. A few mo¬ 
ments later, they would have been defeated and the city 
retaken* 

The alfailants, however, marched on with an intrepidity 
which indicated that they expelled every thing from their 
valour, and thought no more of a furprife. They were 
within a league of the town, when they were met by a 
body of 4,000 men, who were font out to intercept them* 
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The onfet was lharp, and the refinance obftinate. The 
EngHfh were driven back within their walls, leaving f,8co 
of their braveft men upon the fpot, and their artillery in 
the enemy’s hands. 

The trenches were immediately opened before Quebec ; 
but aa the French had none but field-pieces, as no fuccours 
came from France, and as a firong Englifli fquadron was 
coming up the river, they were obliged to' raife the fiegc 
on the 16th of May, and to retreat from poft to poll till 
they arrived at Montreal. Thefe troops, which were not 
very numerous at ftrft, were now exceedingly reduced by 
frequent fkirmifhes and continual fatigues, were in want 
both of provifioBs and warlike fiores, and found themfelves 
inclofed in an open place \ being furrounded by three for¬ 
midable armies, one of which wa9 come down, and.anothet 
up the river, while the third had pafied over lake Champlain. 
Thefe miserable remains of a body of feven thoufiand men, 
who had never been recruited, and.had fo much fignalized 
themfelves with the help of a. few. militia and Indians* 
were at laft forced to capitulate for the whole colony. 
The'conqueft was confirmed by the treaty of peace, when 
this country was added to the poflefiions of the Englifh in. 
North America.. 

How confined are the views of polib Hath Canada 
tics! The Englifti considered this acqui- been advantage- 
fition as the ultimate period of their ouj to Eng- 
grandeur, and the French miniftry were land? 
not more enlightened than the Britifh 
council. On one hand every thing was thought to be won. 
by this conqucft; on the other every thing was thought to. 
be loft by a facrifice which was to bring on the ruin of aa 
irreconcilable enemy. Such is the neceffary concatena¬ 
tion of the events which incefiantly change the interefts 
of efhpires, that it hath often happened, .and will frequent¬ 
ly happen hereafter, that the molt profound fpeculations, 
and the meafures apparently the molt prudent, have been, 
and will ftill be, erroneous. The advantage of the mo- - 
ment is the only thing confidered, in circumftances where 
nothing is fo common as to fee good fpring from evil, and; 
evil arife from good. If it be true of fame individuals, , 
that they have for a long time vvifiied for what has proved! 
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their misfortune ; it is dill more true of fovereigns. The 
caprlfces of fortune, which are fo apt to fport with the 
prudence of mao, are never taken into the calculation, and 
indeed there is no occafion for it, when fome unfortunate 
Cafuaity is concealed in a didant and obfcure futurity? 
when it is almoft devoid of probability, and when, fup- 
pofing it fliould happen, total ruin will not'be the confe- 
quence. But the people will be governed by a mad 
minidry, when, without confidering the tranquillity and 
*the fafety of the date,, they fhalL think of nothing but its 
aggrandizement: when; without confidering whether a 
miierable little bland will not occafion cares and expences 
which cannot be compenfated by any advantage, they will 
fuffeff themfelves to be dazzled with the frivolous glory of 
having added it to the national dominion : when, by rc- 
fufing to make reftitutions that were agreed upon, they 
{hall cement between the ufnrping power and that which 
is injured, a hatred which will, fooner or later, be followed 
by the effufion. of blood, upon the fea and upon the con* 
tihent: when, for the prefervation of a few places, it {hall 
be neceffary to keep a number of foldiers (hut up, who 
will grow degenerate by a long continuance in idlcnefs 
when lading jealoufies (hall be excited, or pretenfions en-r 
couraged, which are ever ready to be renewed, and to en¬ 
gage two nations in war with each other; when it (hall be 
forgotten, that a nation fettled between one empire and 
another, is fometimes the bed barrier that can be interpofed 
between them ; and that it is imprudent and dangerous to 
acquire, by the extindio-n of the v intermediate nation, an 
ambitious, turbulent, warlike, and powerful, neighbour: 
when it (hall be forgotten, that every domain, feparated 
from a date by a vaft interval* is precarious, expenlive, ill- 
defended, and ill-governed ; that it will be,, beyond any 
kind of doubt, a real misfortune for two nations to have 
any pofleflion on one fide and on the otlier of a river fthich 
ferves as their boundary: that to renounce a country 
claimed by feveral powers, is commonly to fpare fuper- 
duous expences, alarms, and conteds ; and that to cede it 
to one of thofe who were defirous of obtaining it, is the 
only way to throw the fame calamities upon them : in a 
word, when it (hall be forgotten that a Sovereign, who 
is really a man of genius, will perhaps difplay it lefa ia 
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availing himfelf of the real advantages of his country, 
than in giving up to rival nations deceitful advantage** 
the fatal confequences of which they can only he fenllble 
of in proceft of time; this is a kind of fnarc which tl tc 
rage of extending theii dominions will ever conceal from* 
them. 


BOOK XVII. 


ENGLISH COLONIES SETTLED AT HUDSONS BAY, CANADA,- 
THE ISLAND OF ST. JOHN, NEWFOUNDLAND, NOVA- • 
SCOTLA, NEW-ENGLAND, NEW-YORK, AND NBW-JERSEY» 

f pHE defire of penetrating into fu- Firft expedition? 

I turity hath been the paffion of all of the Engli/h * 
ages. The entrails of animals, and the in North Amc- ' 
blood of victims, hath appeared to fome rica. 
people an infallible mode of difcovering. 
the deftiny of empires. Others have placed the fcience of 
divination in dreams, which they have chofen to* confidcr 
f aa the mod certain interpreters of the r will of Heaven. 
Whole nations have pretended to compel fate to reveal 
itfelf by the flight of birdc,r- and other prefagea equally 
frivolous. But* the coofulting-of the flaps hath been the 
molt favourite of thefe modes of auguration. Men have 
thought; that in thefe they behold* marked out in cha¬ 
racters not to be effaced, the revolutions, more or left im¬ 
portant, which were to* agitate* the globe. Thefe reve¬ 
ries had'not fubdued the minds of the vulgar only, they 
acquired an equal afeendant over men of the'hrft genius. 

Since found philofophy hath deftroyed thefe chimeras, 
mankind have fplit upon another rock. A fpirit of pre- 
fumption, too prevalent, hath induced men to believe* 
that nothing was more feafible than to determine, by com* 
binations fettled without much difficulty, what was to 
happen in politics. Undoubtedly, it was poffible for per- 
Ton* of attention and refle&ion to forefee fome events ^ 
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but how many miftakea will not happen to one fortunate 
conjtf&ute! 

The Erkiffe i Hands have heen drenched in bloods 
Kumbctkfe fjwftkms and fed# have deftroyed each. other 
there, W&b a degree of obftinacy, the fatal eaample of 
which hath rarely been difplayed in the deplorable annul* 
of the world. Who could have conje&ured, that the 
profperity of North America would have arifen from fo 
many calamities ? 

England was only known in America by her piracies, 
which were often fuccefsful, and always bold, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh conceived the project to procure his na¬ 
tion a (hare of the prodigious riches, which, for near a 
century paft, had flowed from that hemifphere into ours. 
This great man, who was born for bold undertakings, caft 
his eye on the eaftern coaft of North America. The 
talent he Had, of bringing men over to his opinion, by 
reprefenting all his propofals in a (hiking light, foon pro¬ 
cured him aflociates, both at court and among the mer¬ 
chants. The company that was formed in consequence 
of his magnificent promifee, obtained of government, in 
1584, the abfolute difpofal of all the difeoveriet that (hould 
be made; and without arty further encouragement, they 
fitted out two (hips in April following, that anchored in 
Roanoak bay, which now makes a part of Carolina* 
Their commanders. Worthy of the truft repofed in them, 
behaved with remarkable affability in a country where they 
Wanted to fettle their natron* and left the favages at- liberty 
to make their own terms in the trade they propofed to open 
with them. 

The reports made by thefe fuccefsful navigators, oh 
their return to Europe, concerning the temperature of the 
climate, the fertility of the foil* and the difpofition of the 
inhabitants* encouraged the fockty to proceed* They 
accordingly fent feven ftrip* the following fpring, Which 
landed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, for the 
purpofe of commencing a fettlement* Part of them were 
murdered by the favages, whom they had infulted,. and the 
reft, having been fo improvident as to negleA the culture 
of the land, were pevifhing with mifery and hunger, when 
a deliverer came to their relief. 

This was Sir Prancia Drake, fo famous among Teamen 
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fdr'-'Mtt&fefte west Mdgeilsn who failadround tH* 
globed The abilities he had fti«wn in that great e£ped&» 
tibh, induced Queen Elizabeth to make choice of him tb 
humble Philip lT in that phrt of his eaten five dominions, 
where he ufcd to difturb the peace of other nation*. Few 
orders werwever more punflually executed. The Engliflt 
fleet fcized upon St. Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and 
federal other important places, and took a great many rich 
fhips. His inftru&ions* were, after thefe operations, to 
proceed and offer hfo affcftauce to the colony at Roanoak. 
The wretched few who furvived the numberlefa calamities 
that had befellen them, were iri fach defpair, that they re* 
fufed all affiftance, and only begged that he would convey 
them to their native country. The admiral complied with 
their rCqueft ; and thus the expences that had been hither* 
to bellowed oti the fetriement were entirely thrown ftwjy. • 

The affcdxtes were not difcouTaged by this unforeleen 
events From time to time they fent over a few colonifts, 
who f in the year 15S9, amounted to a hundred and fifteen 
perfons of both fexes, under a regular government, and fuh- 
ly provided With all they wanted for their defence* and for 
the pwrpofea Of Agriculture and commerce. Thefe begin¬ 
nings railed fome expeditions, but they, were fruftrated by 
the difgrace of Raleigh, who fell a vidlim to the caprices 
of hie own wild .imagination. The colony, having loft its 
founder, was totally forgotten. 

It had been thus ntgle&ed for twelve years, when Gofc* 
aold, owe of theiirft aftbciates, refolved to rifit it in r6o*w 
His experience in navigation made him fufpett that the 
right track had not been found out, and that in fleering 
by the Canary and Garibbec iflands, the voyage had been 
tftade longer than it need have been by above a thoufand 
leagues. Thefeconjedlures induced him to fleer away from 
the fouth and to turn more weftwafd. The attempt fuc* 
ceedbd* but when he reached the American coa ft, he 
found himfelf further north than any navigators who had 
gone before. 'Fhe country where he landed, which wow 
makes a pare of -New-England, afforded him plenty of 
beautiful furs, with which he faded baek to England. 

Thcr rapidity and fuccefs of this undertaking made a 
ftrong imprelhoR upon the Englifti merchants Several of 
them joined in i6o6 to form a fettkmerk in the country 
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that Gofnold had difcovered* Their example revived ia 
others the memory of the Roanbak p. and this gave rife to 
two charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known in Engr 
land only by the general name of Virginia, the- one was 
tailed the South Virginia, and the other the-North Virgir 
nia company. 

The zeal that-had b^en (hewn at firfl foon abated, and 
there appeared to be more jealoufy. than emulation between 
the two companies. Though they had beer^ favoured with 
the firft lottery that ever was drawn in- England, their pro- 
grefs wasfo flow, that in 1614 there were not above four 
hundred perfons in both fcttlementa. That fort of compe¬ 
tency which was anfwerabie to the fimplicity of the man¬ 
ners of the times, was then fo general in England, - that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in queft of a fortune. It is 
a fenfe of misfortune that gives men a diflike to their native 
country, (till more than the defire of acquiring riches. 
Nothing lefs than fome extraordinary commotion could 
then have fent inhabitants even into an excellent country. 
This emigration was at length occafioned by fuperftition, 
which had given rife to commotions from the collifion of- 
religious opinions. 

The continent of The- firfl; priefts of the Britons were 
America is the Druids, fo famous in the annals of 

peopled in conje - Gaul. To throw a myilerious veil upon 

quince of there - the ceremonies of a favage worfhip, their 
ligious wars rites were never performed but in dark re- 
that diflurb< cedes, and generally in gloomy groves* 

England ✓ where fear creates fpe&res and appari* 

tions. Only a few perfons were initiated 
into thefe myderies, and intruded with the facred doc* 
trines; and even thefe were- not allowed to commit any 
thing to writing upon this-important fubje&,.left thdh* fe* 
crets fhould fall into the hands of.the profane vulgar. The 
altars of a formidable deity were ftained with the blood of 
human vi&ims, and enriched with the^ moil precious fpoils 
of war. Though the dread of the vengeance, of Heaven 
was the only guard of thefe treafures, yet they were al¬ 
ways deemed facred, becaufe the Druids had artfully re- 
preflc&a third after-riches, by, inculcating the fundamental 
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do< 9 rine of the endlefs transmigration of the foul. The 
chief authority of government, wad vefted inthe ifcinifter* 
of that terrible religion ;. becaufc men are more powerfully 
and more conltantly fwayed by opinion than by any other 
motive. They were intruded' with the education of youth, 
and they maintained through life the afcendency they ac* 
quired in that early age. They took cognizance of all ci¬ 
vil and criminal caufes, and were as abfolute in their deci- 
lions on date affairs, as on the private differences between 
individuals. Whoever dared to redd their decrees, was 
not only excluded from all participation in the divine myf- 
teries, buTeven from thefociety of men. It was account¬ 
ed a crime and a reproach to hold any intercourfe with him (, 
he was irrevocably deprived of thg prote&ion of the laws, 
and nothing but death could put an end to his miferies. 
The hiltary of human fuperditions affords no indance of 
any one fo tyrannical as that of the Druids. It was the 
only one that provoked the Romans to ufe feverity ; with 
fo much violence did the Druids oppofe the power of thofe 
conquerors* 

That religion, however, had lod much of its influence, 
when it was totally abolilhed by chriftianity in the feventh 
century. The northern nations, that had fucceffively in-? 
vaded the fouthern provinces of Europe, had found there 
the feeds of that new religion, amidd the ruins of an cm? 
pire that was fhaking on all fides. Their indifference for 
their diftant gods, or that credulity which is ever the com¬ 
panion of ignorance, induced them readily to embrace a 
form of worihip which* from the multiplicity of its ceremo* 
niep, could not but attract the notice of rude and favage 
men. The Saxons, who afterwards invaded England, foU 
lowed their example, and adopted without difficulty a re¬ 
ligion that juftified their conquefts, expiated the criminali¬ 
ty of them, and infured their permanency by, abolifhijlg 
the tncient forma.of worfhip.. 

The effe£b were fuch as might be expc&cd from a reli¬ 
gion, the original fimplicky, or which was at that time fo 
much disfigured. Idle contemplations were foon fubftituU 
ed in lieu of aftive and facial virtues, and a ftupid venera¬ 
tion for unknown faints took place of the worihip of the 
Supreme Being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of men, and 
diverted them from attending to natural causes* They 
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Were taught to believe that prayers and offerings would 
atone for the moft heinous crimes. ^ Every fentiment of 
reafon was perverted, add every principle of morality cor* 
rupfed. 

Thofc who had been the promoters of this confufion 
kdcej how to avail themfelves of it- The pricfb^ obtained 
that refpe^l which was denied to kings, and their perfons 
became facred. The magiftrate had no power of infpe&- 
i«g into their condu&, and they even evaded the watch- 
fulnefs of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded, and even 
fuperfeded, all others. They found means to introduce 
religion into every quefo’on of law, and into all date af¬ 
fairs ; and made themfelves umpires or judges in, every 
caufe. When faith fpoke, every one liftenea in filent at¬ 
tention to its inexplicable oracles* Such wa3 the infatua¬ 
tion of thofe dark ages, that the fcandalous cxceffes of the* 
clergy did not diminiflvtheir authority. 

This authority was maintained by the immenfe riches 
the clergy had already acquired. As foon as they had 
taught that religion was preferred principally by facrifices,, 
and required firft of all that of fortune and earthly poffef* 
lions, the nobility, who were foie proprietors of all edates, 
employed their Haves to build churches, and allotted their 
lands to the endowment of thofe foundations. Kings gave 
to the church all that they had extorted from the people; 
and dripped themfelves to fuch a degree, as even not,to leave 
a fufficiency for the payment of the army, or for defraying. 
the other charges of government. Thefe deficiencies were 
never made up by thole who were the caufc of them. They 
were not concerned in any of the public expences. The 
payment of taxes with the revenues of the church would 
have been a fecrilege, and a proftitution of holy things to 
profane purpofes. Such was the declaration of the cler¬ 
gy, and the laky believed them. The pofTeflion of the 
third part of the feudal tenures in the kingdom, the 1 free¬ 
will offerings of a deluded people, and the large fees requir¬ 
ed for ad priedly offices, did not fatisfy the enormous avi- 
dky of the clergy, ever attentive to their own intereft. 
They found in the Old Tedament, that, by divine ap¬ 
pointment, they had an undoubted right to the tithes of 
the produce of the land. This claim was fo readily admit¬ 
ted,^ that they extended it to the tithe of induftry, of the 
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profit^ on trade, of the wages of labourers, of the pay of 
foldiers, and fometimes of the falaries of placemen. 

Rome, which at firft was a Glent fpeXator of thefe pro¬ 
ceedings, and proudly enjoyed the fuccefs that attended the 
rich and haughty minifters of a Saviour bom in obfeurity, 
and condemned to an ignominious d^ath, foon coveted a 
fhare in the fpoils of England. The firft ftep (he took was 
to open a trade for relics, which were always ulhered in 
with fome linking miracle, and fold in proportion to the 
credulity of the purchasers. The great men, and even 
monarch*, were invited to go in pilgrimage to the capital 
of the world, to purchafc A place in heaven fuitable to the 
rank they held on earth. The popes by degrees aflumed 
the presentation to cliureh preferments, which at firft they 
gave away, but afterwards fold. By thefe means their tri¬ 
bunal took cognizance of all ecclefiaftical caufcs ; and in 
time they claimed a tenth of the revenues of the clergy* 
who themfelves levied the tenth of all the fubftance of the 
realm. " 

When thefe pious extortions were carried as far as they 
poflibly could be in England, Rome afpired to the fuprctnc 
authority over it. Her ambitious deceit was covered with a 
facred veil. She fapped the foundations of liberty, by em¬ 
ploying the influence of opinion only. This was fetting 
men at variance with themfelves, and availing hcrfclf of 
their prejudices, in order to acquire an abfolute dominion 
over them. She ufurped the power of a dfefpotic arbitra¬ 
tor between the altar and the throne, between the prince 
and his fubjeXe, between one potentate and another. She 
kindled the flames of war with her fpiritual thunder®. But 
fhe wanted emifiariesto fpread the terror of her arms, and 
made choice of the monks for that purpofe. The fecalar 
clergy, notwithftanding their celibacy, which kept them 
fromJForming connexions in the world, were ftill attached to 
it by the tie3of intereil, often ftronger than thofe of blood. 
A fit of men r fecluded from fociety by lingular biftitutions, 
which mull incline them to fanaticifm, and by a blind fub- 
miffion to the diXates of a foreign pontiff, were beft adapt¬ 
ed to fecond the views of fuch a fovereign. Thefe vile and 
abjeX tools of fuperftition executed their fatal employment 
fuccefsfully. By their intrigues, alfifted with the concur¬ 
rence of favourable circumflances, England, which had fo 
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long withftood the conquering arms of the ancient Roman- 
empire, became tributary to modern Rome. 

•• At length tlie pafliorrs and violent* caprices of Henry 
VIII broke the fcandalous dependence.- The abirfe of fo 
infamous a power had already opened the eyes of tlie na¬ 
tion. This prince ventured at once to (hake off the autho¬ 
rity of the pope, abolifh monafteries,.a«d affume the~fu<pre- 
macy over hi& own church* 

This open fchifm was followed by other alterations in 
the reigtvof Edward, fon and fucceflbr* to-Henry. The 
religious opinions, which* were then changing the face of 
Europe, were openly difcufled* "Something was taken 
from every one ; many do&rines and rites of the dfd form 
of worftiip were retained; and from thefe feveralfyftems or 
tenets arofe a new communion, diftinguifhed by the name 
of the Church of England. Elizabeth, who completed this 
important work, found theory alone too fubtle, and thought 
it mod expedient to captivate the fenfcB* by the addition of 
ibme ceremonies. Her natural tafte for grandeur, and the 
defire of putting a^ftop ta the difputes about points of doc¬ 
trine, by entertaining the eye with the external parade of 
worfhip, inclined her to adopt a greater number of relir 
gious rites* But fhe >was retrained by political confider- 

J .tions, and was^obliged to facrifice fomething to the pre* 
udices of a party that had raifed her to the throne, and 
was able to maintain-her upon it. 

Far from fufpe&ing that James I would execute what 
Elizabeth had not cven dared to attempt, it might'%©£xpe£b- 
ed that he would rather have been inclined to redraih eodefiU 
aftical rites and ceremonies ; that prince having been train¬ 
ed up in the principles of the prefbyterians, a fe£l which, 
with, much fpirtual pride, affefted great fimplicityof drefs, 
gravity of manners, and auflerity of dodtrine, which loved 
to fpeak in feripturq phrafes, and gave none but fcqpture 
names to their children. One would have fuppofed that 
fuch an education muft have prejudiced the king againft the 
outward pomp of the catholic worfhip, and every thing 
that bore any affinity to it. But the fpirit of fyftem pre¬ 
vailed over the principles of education., Stricken with the 
epilcopal jurifdifiion which he found eftablifhed in Eng¬ 
land, and which he thought conformable to hia own notions 
*o£ civil government, he abandoned from convi&ion,, the. 
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early impreffions-he had received, and grew paffionately 
fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the political economy 
of a well conftituted empire.. Inftigated by his cnthufrr 
a£m, he wanted to introduce this wonderful fyftem into 
Scotland, his native country, and to engage a great many 
of the Engliffi, who-Hill ffiflented,. to embraced. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the mqft awful cere— 
monies to the majeftic plan, if he could have carried, his 
grand proje&s into execution. But the oppofition he met 
with at fird fetting out would not permit him to advance 
any further in his fyftem of reformation. He contented: 
himfelf with recommending to his fon to refume his views*, 
whenever the times ffiould furnifh a favourable opportuni¬ 
ty j and reprefented the prefbyterians to him as alike dan¬ 
gerous'to religion and to the throne. 

Charles readily followed his advice, which was but too- 
conformable to the principles of defpotifm he had imbibed 
from Buckingham, his favourite, the moll corrupt of men, 
and the corrupter of the courtiers.. To pave the way to 
the revolution he was meditating, he promoted feveral 
biffiops to the higheft dignities in the government, and con¬ 
ferred on them molt of- the offices that imparted a great 
ffiare of influence in ail public raeafures.. Thefe ambitious 
prelates, now become the mailers of a prince who badbeen 
weak enough to be guided by the inftigations.of others, be¬ 
trayed that fpirit fo frequent among the clergy, of exalt- v 
ing ecdeiuiiical jurifdidlion under the fhadow- of the* royal 
prerogative. They multiplied the church ceremonies with¬ 
out end, under pretence of their being of apoftolical infti- 
tution ; and to enforce thdr obfervance, had recourfe to 
a< 5 l$ of arbitrary power exercifed by the king. It was evi¬ 
dent that there was a fettled defign of reftoring, in all its 
fplendour, what the proteftauts called Romim idolatry, 
though the.mod violent meaHS ffiould be neceflary.to com- 
pafs it. This- project gave the more umbrage, as it was 
Supported by the prejudices and intrigues of a prefump- 
tuous queen, who had'brought from France an immoderate- 
pafiion for popery and arbitrary power. 

It can fcarcely be imagined what acrimony thefe alarm¬ 
ing fufpicions had raifed in the minds of the people. Com- 
mon prudence would h*ve allowed time for the ferment to 
fabfide. But the fpirit of fanaticifm endeavoured, even in- 
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thefe troublefome times* to reftore every thing to the urlu 
ty of the church of England, which was become more 
odious to the diflenters, fince fo many cuftoms had been 
introduced'into it which they confidered as fuperflitious. 
An order was ifTued, that both kingdoms (hould conform 
td the WOrfhip and difcipline of the epifcopal church. This 
law included the pre&yterians, who then began to be call¬ 
ed puritans, becaufe they profefled to take the pure and 
fimple word of God for the rule of their faith and practice. 
It Was extended likewife to all the foreign calvinifts that 
were in the kingdom, whatever difference there might be 
in their opinions. This hierarchal worfhip was enjoined 
to the regiments and trading companies difperfed in the 
feveral countries of Europe. The Englifh amb^ffadors 
were alfo required to feparate from all communion with the 
foreign proteftants, fo that England loft all the influence 
fhe had acquired abroad, as the head and fupport of the re* 
formation. 

In this fatal crifis, mod of the puritans were divided be* 
tWCfcn fubmiflion and oppofition. Thofc who would neither 
Hoop to yield, nor take the pains to refift, turned their 
views towards North America, in fearch of that civil and 
religious liberty which their ungrateful country denied 
them. Their enemies, in order to have an opportunity of 
perfecting them more at leifure, attempted to preclude 
thefe devout fugitives from this afylum, where they want* 
ed to worfhip God in their own way in a defert land. 
Eight (hips that lay at anchor in the Thames, ready to fail* 
were ftopped ; and Cromwell is faid to have been detained 
there by that very king whom he afterwards brought- to 
the fcaffokl. Ent!nifiafm_, however, ftronger than the rage 
of perfecution, furmounted every obftacle ; and that part 
of America was foon filled with prefbyterians. The fatls- 
fa&ion they enjoyed in their retreat gradually induced all 
thofe of their party to follow them, who were not fo evil- 
minded as to delight in the view of thofe dreadful feenes 
which foon after made England a feene of blood and hor¬ 
ror. Many were afterwards induced to remove thither in 
more peaceable times, with a view of advancing their for¬ 
tunes. In a word, all Europe contributed greatly to in- 
cre&fe their population. Thoufands of unhappy men, op- 
preffed by the tyranny or intolerant fpirit of their io- 
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vereigns, took refuge in that hetmfphere \ concerning 
which we fhall now purfue our inquiries, and endeavour 
before we quit the fpot, to gain fome information refpeft* 
ing it. 

It is furprifing that fo little fhould ParaUellctwccn 
have been known of the New World, for the Old and the 
fo long a time after it was difcovered. New Wvrld. 
Barbarous Coldiers and rapacious mer¬ 
chants were not proper perfons to give us juft and clear no» 
tions of this hemifphere. It was the province of phfiofo- 
phy alone to avail itfelf of the information Scattered in^the 
accounts of voyages and miflionariea, in order to fee Ame¬ 
rica fuch as nature hath made it, and to find out its Ana¬ 
logy to the reft of the globe. 

It is now pretty certain, that the new continent has not 
half the extent of furface that the old has. At the fame 
time, the form of both is fo fingularly alike, that we mijght 
eafily be inclined to draw confequences from this particu¬ 
lar, if it were not always necefiary to be upon our guard 
againft the fpirit of fyftem which often flops us in our re¬ 
searches after truth, and hinders us from attaining it. 

The two continents feem to form, as it were, two broad 
tra&s of land, that begin from the ar&ic pole, and termi¬ 
nate at the tropic of Capricorn, divided on the eaft and 
weft by the ocean that furrounds them. Whatever may¬ 
be the ftruCture of thefe two continents, and the quality or 
fymmetry of their form, it is evident that their equilibrium 
does not depend upon their pofition. It is the inconftancy 
of the fea that conilitutes the folid form of the earth. To 
fix the globe upon its bafis, it feemed necefiary to have an 
element which, floating incefiantly round our planet, might 
by its weight counterbalance all other fubftances, aud by 
its fluidity reftore that equilibrium which the conflict of th£ 
oth<*r elements might have diflurbed. Water, by its na¬ 
tural fluctuation and weight, is the mod proper element to 
preferve the connection and balance of the feveral parts qf 
the globe round its centre. If our hemifphere has a very 
wide extent of continent to the north, a mafs of water qf 
equal weight at the oppofite part will certainly produce an 
equilibrium. If under the tropics we have a rich country 
covered with men and animals, under the fame latitu4e 
America will have a fea filled with fifiri While^forefts full 

4 
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of trees, bending with the largeft fruits, quadrupeds of the 
greateft fize, the* mod populous nations, elephants and 
men, are a load upon the furface of the earth, and feem to 
abforb all its fertility throughout the torrid zone ; at*both 
poles are, found whales, with innumerable multitudes of 
cods and herrings, clouds of infers, and all the infinite 
and prodigious tribes that inhabit the feas, as it were, to 
fupport the axis of the earth, and prevent its inclining or 
deviating to either fide : if, indeed, elephants, whales, or 
men, can be faid to have any weight on a globe, where all 
Irving creatures are but a tranfient modification of the earth 
that compofes it. In a word, the ocean rolls over this 
globe to fafliion it, in conformity to the general laws of 
gravity. Sometimes it covers a hemifphere, a pole, or a 
zone, which at other times it leaves bare ; but in general 
it feems to effe& the equator, more efpecially as the cold 
of $be poles in fome meafure contra&s that fluidity which 
is eflential to it, and from which it receives all its power of 
motion. It is chiefly between the tropics that the fea r ex- 
tends itfelf, and is agitated ; and that it undergoes the 
greateft change, both in its regular and periodical motions, 
as well as in thofe violent agitations oecafionally-excited in 
it by tempeftuous winds. The attra&ion of the fun, and 
the fermentations occafioned by its continual heat in the 
torrid zone, muft have a very remarkable influence upon 
the ocean. The motion of the moon adds a new force to 
this influence ; and the fea, to conform itfelf to this double 
impulfe, muft, it would feem, flow towards the equator. 
Nothing but the flatnefs of the globe at the poles can pof- 
Tibly account for that immenfe extent of water that has 
hitherto concealed from us the lands near the fouth pole. 
The fea cannot eafily pais the boundaries of the tropics, if 
the temperate and frozen zones be not nearer to the centre 
of the earth than the torrid zone* It is the fea therefore, 
that maintains an equilibrium with the land, and dilpofes 
the arrangement of the materials that compofe it. One 
proof that the anaiagous portions of land, w'hich the two 
continents of the globe prefent at firft view, are not eflen- 
tially neceflary to its conformation, is, that the New He- 
mifphere has remained covered with the waters of the fea 
a much longer time than the Old. Befides, if there be an 
evident fimilanty between the two hemifpheres, there arc 
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alfo differences between them, which will perhaps deftroy 
that harmony we think we obfexve. 

When we coniider the map of the world, and fee the 
local correlpondence between the ifthrmis of Sue® and that 
of Panama, between the Cape of Good -Hope and Cape 
Horn, between the archipelago of the Eaft-Indies and that 
of the Caribbee iflands, and between the mountains of Chili 
and thofe of Monomotapa, we are ftricken with the fimi- 
larity of the feveral forms this picture prefents. Land 
Teems on all tides to be oppofed to land, water to water, 
iilands and peninfulas fcattered by th« hand of nature to 
ferve as a counterpoife, and the fea., by its fluctuation, con* 
flantly maintaining the balance of the whole. But if, on 
the other hand, we compare the great extent of the Pacific 
ocean, which feparates the Eaft and Weft Indie*, with 
the fmall fpace which the socean occupies between the coaft 
of Guinea and that of Brazil; the vaft quantity of inhabit- 
,cd land to the north, with, the little we know towards the 
fouth ; it he dire&ion of the mountains of Tartary and Eu¬ 
rope, which is from eaft to weft, with that of the Cor- 
deleirias, which run from north to fouth 4 the mind is in 
fufpenfe, and we have the mortification to fee the order 
and fymmetry vanish, with which we had embellifhcd our 
fyllem of the earth. The obferver is ftill more difpleafed 
. with his conjeCfures, when he confiders the iinmenfe height 
of the mountains of Tern. Pie is then aftoniftied to fee a 
continent fga-ecent, and yet fo elevated ; the fea fo much 
•below the tops of thefe mountains, and yet fo recently 
-come down from the lands that feemed to beeffe&ually de¬ 
fended from.its attacks by thofe tremendous bulwarks. It 
is, however, an undeniable fa&, that both continents of 
the'New Hemifphere have been covered with the fea. The 
.air and the Jand confirm this truth. 

The-riyers, which in America are wider and of greater 
.extent*; the .iinmenfe forefts to the fouth ; the fpacious 
Jakes and vaft raoraffes to the north ; the almoft eternal 
•fnows between the tropics ; few of thofe pure .fands that 
• feem to be the remains of an exhaufted ground ; no men en¬ 
tirely black; very fair people under the line ; a cool and 
mild air in the fame latitude as the fuitry and uninhabitable 
parts of Africa; a frozen and fevere climate under the farae 
-parallel as.our temperate.climates.; and laiily, a difference 
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of ten or twelve degrees in the temperature of the Old and 
New Hemifpheres; thefe are fo many tokens of a world 
that is dill in its infancy. 

Why fhould the continent of America be much warmer 
and much colder in proportion than that of Europe, if it 
were not for the moifture the ocean has left behind, in 
quitting it long after our continent was peopled ? Nothing 
but the fea can poflibly have prevented Mexico from being 
inhabited as early as Afia. If the waters that ftill moiften 
the bowels of the earth in the New Hemifphere had not 
covered its furface, the woods would very eauly have been 
cut down, the fens drained, a foft and watery foil would 
have been made firm, by ftirring it up, and expofing it to 
the rays of the fun, a free paflage would have been open 
to the winds, and dikes would have been raifed along the 
rivers ; in a word, the climate would have been totally al¬ 
tered by this time. But a rude and unpeopled hemifphere 
denotes a recent world ; when the fea about its coafts ftill 
flows obfeurely in its channels. A lefs fcorching fun, more 
plentiful rains, and thicker vapours, more difpofed to ftag- 
nate, are evident marks of the decay or tne infancy of 
nature. 

The difference of climate, arifing from the waters having 
lain fo long on the ground in America, could not but 
have a great influence on men and animals. From this di- 
verfity of caufes muff neceflarily arife a very great diverfity 
of effe£h. Accordingly, we fee more fpecies of animals, 
by two thirds, in the old continent than the new; animals 
of the fame kind confiderably larger ; monfters that 
become more favage and fierce, as the countries have be¬ 
come more inhabited. On the other hand, nature feems 
to have ftrangely negle&ed the New World. The men 
have lefs ftrength and lefs courage ; no beard and no hair ; 
they have lefs appearances of manhood ; and are but little 
fufceptible of the lively and powerful fentiment ot love, 
which is the principle of every attachment, the firft inftin&, 
the firft band of fociety, without which all other artificial 
ties have neither energy nor duration. The women, who 
are ftill more weak, are neither favourably treated by na¬ 
ture nor by the men^ who have but little love for them, 
and confider them merely as fubfervient to their will: they 
rather facrifice them to their indolence,, than confecratc 
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them to their pleafureg. This indolence is the great de¬ 
light and fupreme felicity of the Americans, of which the 
women are the victims, from the continual labours impofed 
upon them. It mud, however, beconfeffed, that in Ame¬ 
rica, as in all other parts, the men, when they have fen- 
tenced the women to work, have been fo equitable as to 
take upon themfelves the perils of war, together with the 
toils of hunting and fifhing. But their indifference for the 
fex, which nature has intruded with the care of multiply¬ 
ing the fpecies, implies an imperfedtion in their organs, a 
fort of date of childhood in the people of America, iimilar 
to that of the people in our continent, who are not yet ar¬ 
rived to the age of puberty. This feems to be a natural 
defeat prevailing in the continent of America, which is an 
indication of its being a new country. 

But if the Americans be a new people, are they a race 
of men originally didindl from thofe who cover the face of 
the Old World ? This is a quedion which ought not to 
be too hadily decided. The origin of the population of 
America is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we af- 
fert that the Greenlanders fird came from Norway, and 
then went over to the coalt of Labrador, others will tell 
us, it is more natural to fuppofe that the Greenlanders are 
fprung from the Efquimaux, to whom they bear a greater 
refemblance than to the Europeans. If we fhould fuppofe 
that California was peopled from Kamtfchatka, it may be 
afked, what motive or what chance could have led the Tar¬ 
tars to the north-wed of America ? Yet it is imagined to 
be from Greenland or from Kamtfchatka that the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Old World mud have gone over to the New, 
as it is by thofe two countries that the two continents are 
connected, or at lead approach neared to one another. 
Befides, how can we conceive that in America the torrid 
zone can have been peopled from one of the frozen zones ? 
Population will indeed fpread from north to fouth, but it 
mud naturally have begun under the equator, where life is 
cherifhed by warmth. If the people of America could not 
come from our continent, and yet appear to be a new 
race, we mud have recourfe to the flood, which is the 
fource and the folution of all difficulties in the hidory of 
nations. 

VoL V. 
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Let us fuppofe that the fea having overflowed the other 
hemifphere, ks^old inhabitants took refuge upon the Apa- 
lachian mountains, and the Cordeleirias,. which are far 
higher than our Mount Ararat. But how could they have 
lived upon thofe heights, covered with fnow, and {unround¬ 
ed with waters ? How is it pofiible that men, who had 
breathed in a,pure and delightful climate, could have fur- 
vived the miferies of want, the inclemency of a tainted at- 
mofphere, and thofe numberlefs calamities which mud be 
the unavoidable confequences of a deluge ? How will the 
race have been preferred and propagated in thofe times of 
general calamity, and in the miferable ages that mull have 
wicceeded ? Notwithftanding all thefe objections, we mufl 
allow that America has been peopled from thefe wretched 
remains of the great devaftation. Every thing exhibits the 
veftiges of a malady, of which the human race ft ill feels the 
effeCts. The ruin of that world is' Hill imprinted on its in¬ 
habitants. They are a fpecies of men degraded and de¬ 
generated in their natural conflitution, in their ftature, in 
their way of life, and in their tinderftanding, which is but 
little advanced in all the arts of civilization. A damper 
air, and a more marfhy ground, mult neceflarily have in- 
fe&ed the firft principles of the fubfiftence and increafe of 
mankind. It mud have required fome ages to reflore po¬ 
pulation, and ft ill a greater number before the ground 
could be fettled and dried, fo as to be fit for tillage, and 
for the foundation of buildings. The air mufl neceflarily 
be purified before the fky. could clear, and the fky muik 
neceflarily be clear before the* earth could be rendered ha¬ 
bitable. The imperfection, therefore, of nature in Ame* 
rica is not fo- much a proof of its recent origin, as of its re¬ 
generation. It was probably peopled at the fame time as 
the other hemifphere, but may have been overflowed later. 
The large foflil bones that are found under ground in 
America, fhew that it had formerly elephants, rhinoceros, 
and other enormous quadrupeds, which have fince difap- 
peared in thofe regions. The gold and filver mines that 
are found juft below the furfac® of the earth, are figns of a 
very ancient revolution of the globe, but later than thofe 
that have overturned our hemifphere. 

Suppole America had, by fome means or other, been 
re-peopled by our roving hordes, that period would have 
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been fo remote* that it would ftili give great antiquity tb 
the inhabitants of that hemifphere. Three or four ceutu- 
ries will not then be fufficient to allow for the foundation 
of the empire of Mexico and Peru ; for, though we find 
no trace in thefe countries of our arte, or of the opinions 
and cuftoma that prevail in other parts of the globe, yet we 
have found a police and a fociety eftablifhed, inventions 
and pra&icea which, though they did not (hew any marks, 
of times anterior to the deluge, yet they implied a long fe- 
ries of ages fubfequentl to this cataftrophe. For, though 
in Mexico, as in Egypt, a country furrounded with waters, 
mountains, and other invincible obftacles, muft have forced 
the men inclofed in it to unite after a time, notwithfland- 
ing they might aft firft have deftroyed each other in conti¬ 
nual and bloody Wars, yet it was only in procefs of time 
that they could invent and eftablifh a form of worfhip and 
a legislation which they could not poffibly have borrowed 
from remote times or countries. It required a greater 
number of ages to render familiar the iingle art of fpeech, 
and that of writing, though but in heiroglyphics, to a 
whole nation unconne&ed with any other, and which muft 
itfelf have created both thefe arts, than it would take up 
days to perfeft a child in them. Ages bear not the fame 
proportion to the whole race as years do to individuals* 
The whole race is to occupy a vaft field, both as to fpace 
and duration, while the individuals have only fome mo* 
ments or inllants of time to fill up, or rather to run over. 
The Ukenefs or uniformity obfervable in the features and 
manners of the American- nations, plainly fhew that they 
are not fo ancient as thofe of our continent, which differ 
fo much from- each other ; but at the fame time, this cir- 
cumftance feertis to confirm that they did not proceed from 
any foreign hemifphere, with which they have no kind of 
affinity that camindicate an immediate defeent. 

Whatever may be the cafe with re- Comparifon ht- 
gard to their origin or their antiquity, t<iuecn civiii’Zed 
which are both uncertain, it is perhaps people and fo* 
more interefting to inquire whether thofe vages. 
untutored nations are more or lefs happy 
frhan our civilized people. Let us, therefore, examine whe^- 
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ther the condition of rude man, left to mere animal inftin<5t, 
who paffes every day of his life in hunting, feeding, pro¬ 
ducing his fpecies, and repofing himfelf, is better or worfe 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who makes 
his bed -of down, fpins and weaves the thread of the lilk- 
worm to clothe himfelf, hath exchanged the cave, his origi¬ 
nal abode, for a palace, and hath varied his indulgences 
and his wants in a thoufand different ways. 

It is in the nature of man that we mud look for his 
means of happinefs. What does he want to be as happy 
as he can be ? Prefent fubfidence ; and if hefhould think 
of futurity, the hopes and certainty of enjoying that blefT- 
ing. The favage, who has not been driven into and con¬ 
fined within the frigid zones by civilized focieties, is not 
in want of this firlt of necefiaries. If he fhould lay in no 
itores, it is becaufe the earth and the fea are refervoirs al-' 
ways open to fupply his wants. Fifh and game are to be 
had all the year, and will fupply the want of fertility in the 
dead feafons. The favage has no houfe, well fecured from 
the accef8 of the external air, or commodious fire-places ; 
but his furs anfwer all the purpofes of the roof, the gar¬ 
ment, and the dove. He works but for his own benefit, 
ileeps when he is weary, and is a ftranger to watchings 
and redlefs nights. War is a matter of choice to him. 
Danger, like labour, is a condition of his nature, not a 
profeffion annexed to his birth ; a national duty, not a do- 
medic fervitude. The favage is ferious, but not melan¬ 
choly ; and his countenance feldom bears the imprefiion of 
thofe pafiions and diforders that leave fuch (hocking and 
fatal marks on ours. He cannot feel the want of what he 
does not defire, nor can he defire what he is ignorant of. 
Mod of the conveniencies of life are remedies for evils he 
does not feel. Pleafure is the mode of fatisfying appetites 
which his fenfes are unacquainted with. He feldom expe¬ 
riences any of that wearinefs that arifes from Junfatisfied 
defires, or that emptinefs and uneafinefs of mind that is 
the offspring of prejudice and vanity. In a word, the fa¬ 
vage is fubjeft to none but natural evils. 

But what greater happinefs than this does the civilized 
man enjoy ? His food is more wholefome and delicate than 
that of the favage. He has fofter clothes, and a habita¬ 
tion better fecured againd the inclemencies of the weather. 
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But the common people, who are to be the fupport and 
bafis of civil fociety, thofe numbers^of men who in all dates 
bear the burthen of hard labour, cannot be faid to live hap* 
py, either in thofe empires where the confequences of war 
and the imperfection- of the police have reduced them to a 
date of flavery, or in thofe governments where the progrefs 
of luxury and polite has reduced them to a date of fervitude. 
The mixed governments feem to prefent fome profpe&s of 
happinefs under the protection of liberty; but this hap- 
pinefs is purchaied by the mod fanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only, that it may fall the heavier 
upon the devoted nation, fooner or later doomed to op- 
predion. Obferve how Caligula and Nero revenged the 
expulhon of the Tarquins, and the death of Caefar. 

Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the people, and 
not of kings.- But if fo, why do they fufFer it ? Why 
do they not repel the encroachments of defpotifm ; and, 
while it employs violence and artifice to enflave all the fa¬ 
culties of men, why do they not oppofe it with all their 
powers ? But is it lawful to iriurmer and complain under 
the rod of the opprefior ? Will it not exafperate and pro¬ 
voke him to purfue the victim to death ? The complaints 
of flaves he calls rebellion ; and they are to be difled in a 
dungeon, and fometimes put an end to on a fcaffold. The 
man who fhould affert the rights of man would perifh in 
negleCt and infamy. Tyranny, therefore, muff be endur¬ 
ed, under the name of authority. 

If fo, to what outrages is not the civilized man expofed ! 
If he be pofleffed of any property, he knows not how far 
he may call it his own, when he muft divide the produce 
between the courtier who may attack his eftate, the lawyer 
who mufl be paid for teaching him how to preferve it, the 
foldier who may lay it wafte, and the collector who comes 
to levy unlimited taxes. If he fhould have no property, 
how can he be allured of a permanent fubfiftence ? What 
fpecies of indultry is fecured againft the viciflitudes of for¬ 
tune, and the encroachments of government ? 

In the forefts of America, if there be a fcarcity in the 
north, the favages bend their courfe to the fouth. The 
wind or the fun will drive a wandering clan to more tem¬ 
perate climates. But if in our civilized dates, confined 
within gates, and retrained within certain limits, femine, 
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or pedilence, (hould confume an empire, it is a prifon 
jvhere all mud expeCt to perifh in mifery, or in the hor¬ 
rors of daughter. The man who is unfortunately born 
there, is compelled to endure all extortions, all the fevgri- 
ties that the inclemency of the feafons and the injudice of 
government may bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaffal, or free mercenary, digs and 
and ploughs, the whole year round, lands that are not his 
own, and the produce of which does not belong to him ; 
and he is even happy if his labour can procure him a (hare 
of the crops he has fown and reaped. Obferved and haraff- 
ed by a hard and reftlefs landlord, who grudges him even 
the draw on which he reds his weary limbs, the wretch is 
daily expofed to difeafes, which, joined to his poverty, 
make him wifli for death, rather than for an expenfive cure, 
followed by infirmities and toil. Whether tenant or fub- 
jeCt, he is doubly a (lave ; if he (hould poffefs a few acres, 
his lord comes and gathers upon them what he has not 
fown ; if he be worth but a yoke of oxen or a pair of horfes, 
he mud employ them in the public fe.rvice ; if fie (honld 
have nothing but his perfon, trie prince takes him for a fol¬ 
der. Everywhere he meets with mailers, and alway* 
with oppreffion. 

In our cities, the workmen and the artift who have no 
manufacture of their own are at the mercy of greedy and 
idle loaders, who, by the privilege of monopoly, have pu*> 
chafed of government a power of making induftry work for 
nothing, and of felling its labours at a very high price. 
The lower clafs have no more than the fight of that luxury 
of which they are doubly the vidims, by the watchings 
and fatigues it occafions them, and by the infolence of the 
pomp that humiliates and opprefles them. 

Even fuppofing that the dangerous labours of oyr quar¬ 
ries, mines, and forges, with all the arts that are perform¬ 
ed by fire, and that the perils which navigation and'com* 
ujierce expofe us to, were lefis pernicious than the roving 
life of the favages, who live upon hunting and fi(hing ; 
fuppofe that men, who are ever lamenting the forrows and 
fcffrpnts that crife merely from opinion, are lefs unhappy 
than the favages, who never (bed a tear in the mod excru¬ 
ciating tortures ; there would dill remain a wide difference 
between the fate of the civilized man and the wild Indian, 
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a difference entirely to the difadvantage of fociai life. This 
is the injustice that prevails in the partial diftribution of 
fortunes and ftations ; an inequality which is at once the 
effect and the caufe of opprefiron. 

In vain docs cuftom, prejudice, ignorance, and hard la^ 
hour, ftupify the lower clafs of mankind, fo as to render 
them infenfiblc of their degradation ; neither religion nor 
morality can hinder them from feeing and feeling the in- 
juftice of the arrangements of policy in the diftribution of 
good and evil. How often have we heard the poor man 
expoftulating with Heaven, and afldng what he had done, 
that he ffioald deferve to be bom in an indigent and de¬ 
pendent datiom l Even if great confli&s were infeparable 
from the more exalted datiows, which might be diffident 
to balance all the advantages and all the fuperiority that 
the fociai date claims over the date of nature, dill the ob- 
feure man, who is unacquainted with thofe confli&s, fees 
nothing in a high rank, but that affluence which is the 
caufe of his own poverty. He envies the rich man thofe 
pie afures to which he is fo accuftomed, that he has k>d all 
rcliih for them. What do me die can have a real aife&ion 
for his mader, or what is the attachment of a fervant \ Was 
ever prince truly beloved by his courtiers, even when he 
was hated by his fubje&s ? If we prefer our condition 
to that of the favages, it is becaufe civil life has made us 
incapable of bearing fome natural hard {hips which the fa- 
vage is more expofed to than we are, ana becaufe we are 
attached to fome indulgences that cuftom has made ne- 
ceffary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a civilized man 
may accudom himfelf to live among favages and return 
to the date of nature. We have an indance of this in 
that Scotfman who was cad away on the idand of Fer¬ 
nandez, where he lived alone, and was happy as foon as 
lie was fo taken up with fupplying his w T ants, as to forget 
hiVown country, his language, his name, and even the ar¬ 
ticulation of words.. After four years, he felt himfelf eafed 
of the burthen of fociai life, when he had loft all reflec¬ 
tion or thought of the pad,.and all anxiety for the future. 

Eadly, the conCcioufriefs of independence being one of 
the flrd inllin&s in man, he who enjoys this primitive right, 
with a moral certainty of: a competent fubfidence, is in¬ 
comparably happier than the rich man, redrained by laws, 
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mafters, prejudices, and fa/hions, which inceflantly remind 
him of tne lofs of his liberty. To compare the date of 
the favages to that of children, is to decide at once the quef- 
tion that has been fo warmly debated by philofophers, con¬ 
cerning the advantages of the hate of nature above thofe 
of focial life. Children, notwithflanding the reftraints of 
education, are in the happied age of human life. Their 
habitual cheerfulnefs, when they are not under the fchool- 
mafter's rod, is the fureft indication of the happinefs they 
feel. After all, a Angle word may determine this great 
queftion. Let us afk the civilized man whether he be hap¬ 
py, and the favage whether he be unhappy. If they both 
anfwer in the negative, the difpute is at an end. 

Ye civilized nations, this parallel mud certainly be mor- 
tifying to you ! but you cannot too flrongly feel the weight 
of the calamities under which you are opprefled. The 
more painful the fenfation is, the more will it awaken your 
attention to the true caufes of your fufferings. You may 
at lad be convinced that they proceed from the confufion 
of your opinions, from the deft£U of your political con- 
ditutions, and from capricious laws, which are in conti¬ 
nual oppofition to the laws of nature. 

After this inquiry into the moral ilate of the Americans, 
let us return to the natural date of their country. Let us 
fee what it was before the arrival of the Englifh, and what 
it is become under their dominion. 

State in which The fird Englidimen who went over to 
the Englifh America to fettle colonies, found immenfe 

found North foreds. The vad trees that grew up to 
ylmerica. the clouds, were fo furrounded with creep- 

ing plants, that they could not be ap¬ 
proached. The wild beads made thefc woods dill more 
inacCeflible. A few favages only were met with, clothed 
with the /kins of thofe monders. The human race, thinly 
fcattered, fled from each other, or purfued only with in¬ 
tent to dedroy. The earth feemed ufelefs to man, and its 
powers were not exerted fo much for his fupport, as in the 
breeding of animals,, more obedient to the laws of nature. 
It produced fpontaneoufly without afiidance and without 
direction ; it yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled pro- 
fufion for the benefit of all, not for the pleafures or con- 
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veniencies of one fpeci'es of beings. The rivers in one place 
glided freely through the forefts, in another, fcattered their 
unruffled waters in a wide morafs, from whence, iffuing in 
various dreams, they formed a multitude of iflands, encom* 
palled with their channels. Spring was renewed from the 
decay of autumn. The withered leaves, rotting at the 
foot of the trees, fupplied them with frefh fap to enable 
them to (hoot out new bloffoms. The hollow trunks of 
trees afforded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The fea, daffling againft the coafts, and indenting the 
golfs, threw up ffioles of amphibious monflers, enormous 
whales, crabs, and turtles, that fported uncontrolled on 
the defert fhores. There nature exerted her plaftic power* 
inceffantly producing the gigantiejinhabitants of the ocean, 
and afferting the freedom or the earth and the fea. 

But man appeared, and immediately changed the face 
of North America. He introduced fymmetry by the af- 
(iftance of all the inftruments of art. The impenetrable 
woods were inftantly cleared, and made room for commo¬ 
dious dwellings. The wild beads were driven away, and 
flocks of domeftic animals fupplied their place ; while 
thorns and briars made way for rich harvefts. The waters 
forfook part of their domain, and were drained off into the 
interior parts of the land, or into the fea by deep canals. 
The coafts were covered with towns, and the bays with 
fhips; and thus the New World, like the Old, became 
fubjeft to man. What powerful engines have raifed that 
wonderful ftru&ure of European induftry and policy ? JLet 
ub refume the confideration of the particulars. In the re- 
moteft part Hands a folitary fpot, diftindl from the whole, 
and which is called Hudfons bay. 


This ftrait, of about ten degrees in Climate of Hud- 
depth, is formed by the ocean in the dif- fons bay, andcuf- 
tan^t and northern- parts of America. The to*ns andirade of 
breadth of the entrance is fix leagues, but its inhabitants . 
it is only to be attempted from the be¬ 
ginning of July to the end of September, and is even then 
rather dangerous. This danger arifesfrom mountains.of ice, 
fome of which are faid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by winters of five 
or fix years duration in little gulfs cronftantly filled’ with' 
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{now* are forced opt of theca by north-well winds, or by 
fome other extraordinary caufe. The bell way of avoid¬ 
ing them is to keep as near as pofiibfe to the northern 
coaft, which mull neceflarily be Lefs obiiru&ed and mod 
free by the natural dire&ion of both winds and currents. 

The aorthfwefl wind, which blows alraoft conilantly in 
winter, and very often in dimmer, frequently raifes violent 
ilottns within the bay itfelf, which is rendered Hill more 
dangerous by the number of fhoals that are found there. 
Happily, however, fmall groups of iflands are met with at 
different diftances, which are of a fufficient height to af¬ 
ford a flicker from the dorm. Ikfide thefe fmall archi¬ 
pelagoes, there are in many places large piles of bare rock. 
Except the alga marina, the bay produces as few vege¬ 
tables as the other northern feas. 

Throughout all the countries furrpunding this bay, the 
fun never rifes or fets without forming a great cone of 
light; this phenomenon is fucceeded by the aurora borea¬ 
lis, which tinges the hemifphere with coloured rays of fuch 
brilliancy, that the fplendour of them is not effaced even 
by that of the full moon. Notwithftanding this, there is 
feldom a bright Iky. In fpring and autumn, the air is al¬ 
ways filled with thick, fogs, and in winter, with an infinite 
number of fmall icicles. Though the heats in the dimmer 
be rather confiderable for fix weeks or two months, there 
is feldom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt to 
the great difperfion of the fulphureous exhalations, which, 
however, are fometimea fet on fire by" the aurora borealis 
and this light flame confumes the barks of the trees, but 
Leaves their trunks untouched. 

One of the effe&s of the extreme cold or fuow that pre¬ 
vails in this climate, is that of turning thofe animals white 
in winter which are naturally brown or grey. Nature has 
bellowed upon them all, foft, long, and thick, furs, the 
hair of which falls off as the weather grows milder. In 
moll of thefe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and, 
generally fpeaking, all thofe parts in which the circulation 
is flower, becaufe they are the moil remote from the heart, 
are extremely fhort. Wherever they happen to be fome- 
thing longer, they are pToportionably well covered. Un¬ 
der this gloomy fky, all liquors become folid by freezing,, 
and break the veffeli they are in. Even fpirit of wine lofes 
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its fluidity. It is not uncommon to fee fragments-of large 
rocks loofened and detached from the great mafs, by the 
force of the froft. All thefe phenomena, common enough 
during the whole winter, are much more terrible at the 
new and full moon, which in thefe regions has an influence 
upon the weather, the caufes of which are not known. 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, marble, and a 
fubftance refembling fea-coal, have been difeovered. In 
other refpe&s, the foil is extremely barren. Except the 
coafts, which are for the mod part marihy> and produce a 
little grafs and fome foft wood j the r tit of the country 
affords nothing but very high mofs, and a few weak fhrubs 
very thinly fcattered. 

This deficiency in nature extends itfelf to every thing. 
The human race are few in number, and there are fcarce 
any perfons above four feet high. Their heads bear the 
fame enormous proportion to the reft of their bodies as 
thofe of children do. The fmallnefs of their feet makes 
them awkward and tottering in their gait. Small hands 
and a round mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
beauty, Ceem almoft a deformity in thefe people, becaufe 
we fee nothing here but the effe&s of a weak organization* 
and of a cold climate, that contra&s and reftrains the prin* 
ciples of growth, and is fatal to the progrefs of animal as 
well as of vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeft 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, have 
the appearance of being old. This is partly occafioned 
from the formation of their lower lip, which is thick, flefhy, 
and projecting beyond the upper. Such arc the Efqui- 
maux, who inhabit not only the coafl of Labrador, from 
whence they have taken their name, but likewife all that 
trad of country which extends from the point of Bclleifle 
to the moft northern parts of America. 

The inhabitants of Hudfons bay have, like the Green¬ 
landers, a flat face, with fhort but not flattened nofes, the 
pupil yellow, and the iris black. Their women have mark* 
of deformity peculiar to their fex, among others very long 
and flabby breads. This defedft, which is not natural, 
arifes from their euftom of giving fuck to their children till 
they are five or fix years old.. As they often carry them 
at their backs, the children pull their mothers breads forci- - 
bJy, and almoft ftipport themfelves by them. 

M 6 
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It is not true that there are hordes of the Efquimaux en¬ 
tirely black, as has been fuppofed, and then accounted 
for ; nor that they live under ground. How fhould they 
dig into a foil, which the cold renders harder than flone ? 
How is it poflible they fhould live in caverns where they 
would be infallibly drowned by the firfl melting of the 
fnows ? 

It is, however, certain, that they fpend the winter un¬ 
der huts haflily built with flints joined together with ce¬ 
ments of ice, where they live without any other fire but 
that of a lamp hung in the middle of the fhed, for the pur- 
pofe of drefiing their game and the fifh they feed upon. 
The heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to the 
vapour arifing from this fmali flame, is fufficient to make 
their huts as hot as {loves. 

The Efquimaux dwell conflantly in the neighbourhood 
of the fea, which fupplies them with all their provifions. 
Both their conftitution and complexion partake of the 
quality of their aliment. The flefh of the feal is their 
food, and the oil of the whale is their drink, which pro¬ 
duces in them all an olive complexion, a ftrong fmell of 
lifli, an oily and tenacious fweat, and fometimes a fort of 
fcaly leprofy. This is, probably, the reafon why the 
mothers have the fame cuflom as the bears, of licking their 
young ones. 

Thefe people, weak and degraded by nature, are not- 
withflanding mod intrepid upon a fea that is conflantly 
dangerous. In boats made and fewed together like fo ma¬ 
ny borachios, but at the fame time fo well clofed that it 
is impoflible for the water to penetrate them, they follow 
the (holes of herrings through the whole of their polar 
emigrations, and attack the whales and feals at the peril of 
their lives. One ilroke of the whale’s tail is fufficient to 
drown a hundred of them, and the feal is armed with teeth 
to devour thofe he cannot drown ; but the hunger of the 
Efquimaux is fuperior to the rage of thefe monflers. T^hey 
have an inordinate defire for the whale’s oil, which is ne- 
ceflary to preferve the heat in their ltomachs, and defend 
them from the feverity of the cold. Indeed, whales, men, 
birds, and all the quadrupeds and fifh, of the north, are fup- 
plied by nature with a quantity of fat which prevents the 
mufcles from freezing, and the blood from coagulating. 
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Every thing in thefe ar&ic regions is either oily or gummy, 
and even the trees are refinous. 

The Efquimaux are, notwithftanding, fubje& to two 
fatal diforders, the fcurvy and the lofs of fight. The con¬ 
tinuation of the fnows on the ground, joined to the rever¬ 
beration of the rays of the fun on the ice, dazzle their 
eyes in fuch a manner, that they are almoft conilantly ob¬ 
liged to wear fhades made of very thin wood, through 
which fmall apertures for the light are bored with fifh- 
bones. Doomed to a fix months night, they never fee the 
fun but obliquely, and then it feems rather to blind them 
than to give them light. Sight, the moil delightful bleff- 
•ing of nature, is a fatal gift to them, and they are gener¬ 
ally deprived of it when young. 

A Hill more cruel evil, which is the fcurvy, confumes 
them by flow degrees. It infinuates itfelf into their blood, 
changes, thickens, and impoverifhes, the whole mafs. 
The fogs, of the fea, which they infpire, the denfe and 
inelallic air they breathe in their huts, which exclude all 
communication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their long winters, a mode of life alter¬ 
nately roving and fedentary ; in a word, every circum- 
ftance ferves to increafe this dreadful illnefs ; which in 
a little time becomes contagious, and fpreading itfelf 
throughout their habitations, is alfo probably entailed 
upon their pofterity. 

Notwithftanding thefe inconveniences, the Efquimaux is 
fo pafiionately fond of his country, that no inhabitant of 
the moil favoured fpot under heaven quits it with more 
reluctance than he does his frozen deferts. One of the 
reafons of this may be, that he finds it difficult to breathe 
in a fofter and more temperate climate. The iky of Am- 
llerdam, Copenhagen, and London, though conftantly ot>« 
feured by thick and fetid vapours, is too clear for an 
Efqyimaux. Perhaps too, there may be fomething in the 
change of life and manners ftill more unfavourable to the 
health of favages than the climate. It is not impoffible 
but that the delights of an European may be poifon to 
the Efquimaux. 

Such were the'inhabitants of the country difeovered in 
1607 by Henry Hudfon, who had employed himfelf in 
fearching for a north-weft paflage to enter into the South 
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fea. This intrepid and able navigator, in 1611, was 
gping through, tor the third time, thefe ilraits, which 
were before unknown, when his bafe and treacherous crew 
placed him, with feven of the failora who were animated 
with the fame fpirit, in a very flight boat, and left him, 
without either arms or proviiiom, expofed to all the dan¬ 
gers both of fea and land. The barbarians, who refufed 
him the neceflaries of life, could not, however, rob him of 
the honour of the difeovery ; and the bay which he firft, . 
found out will ever be called by his name. 

The miferies of the civil war which followed foon after, 
had, however, made the Englifh forget this diftant coun¬ 
try, which had nothing to attraft them. A fucceflion of* 
more quiet times had not yet induced them to attend to it, 
when Grofeillers and Radiflon, two French Canadians, 
having met with fome difeontent at home, informed the 
Englifli, who were engaged in repairing the mifehiefs of 
difeord by trade, of the profits ariflng from furs, arid of 
their claim to the country that furnifhed them. Thofe 
who propofed this undertaking {hewed fo much ability, 
that they were intruded with the execution of it; and the 
firft cftabiifhment they formed fucceeded fo well, that it 
furpafled their own hopes as well as their promifes. 

This fuccefs alarmed the French, who were afraid, and 
with reafon, that mod of the fine furs which they got 
from the northern parts qf Canada, would be carried to 
Hudfons bay. Their alarms were confirmed by the un- - 
a«imou8 tedimony of their Coureurs de Bois , who, flnee 
1656, had been four times as far as the borders of the 
Itrait. It would have been an eligible thing to have gone 
by the fame road to attack the new colony; but the 
diftance being thought too confiderable, notwithftanding 
the convenience of the rivers, it was at length determined 
that the expedition fhould be made by fea. The fate of 
it was truded to Grofeillers and Radiflon, who Had t been 
eafdy prevailed upon to renew their attachment to their 
country.- 

Thefe two bold and turbulent men failed from Quebec 
in 1682, in two vefTels ill equipped $ and on their arrival,. 
finding themfeives not ftrong enough to attack the enemy, 
they were contented with eredling a fort in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that they defigned to have taken. From this . 
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time there began 3 rivahhip between the two companies* 
one fettled at Canada, the other in England, for the ex* 
clufive trade of the bay, which was canftantly kept up by 
the difputes it occafioned, till at laft, after each of their 
fettlements had been frequently taken and recovered, all 
hoftilitiea were terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by 
which the whole was ceded to Great Britain. 

Hudfons bay, properly fpeaking, is only a mart for 
trade. The feverity of the climate having deftroyed all 
the corn fown there at different times, has fruftrated every 
hope of agriculture, and confequently of population. 
Throughout the whole of this extenfive coaft, there are 
not more than ninety or a hundred foldiers, or factors, who 
live in four bad forts, of which York fort is the principal. 
Their bufinefs is to receive the furs brought by the neigh¬ 
bouring favages in exchange for merchandize, of which 
they have been taught the value and ufe. 

Though thefe (kins be much more valuable than thole 
which are found in countries not fo far north, yet they 
are cheaper. The favages give ten beaver firing for a gun, 
two for a pound of powder, one for four pound* of lead, 
one for a hatchet, one for fix knives, two for a pound of 
glafs beads, fix for a cloth coat, five for a petticoat, and 
one for a pound of fnuff. Combs, looking-glades, kettles, 
and brandy, fell in proportion. As the beaver is the com¬ 
mon meafure of exchange, by another regulation as fraudu¬ 
lent as the fir it, two otter (kins and three martins are re¬ 
quired inftead of one beaver. Befide this opprefiion, which 
is authorifed, there i* another, which is at lead tolerated, by 
which the favages are conftantly defrauded in the quality, 
quantity, and meafure, of what is given them, and by 
which they fob about one third of the value. 

From this regulated fydern of impofitioo, it is eafy to 
guefe that the commerce of Hudfons bay is a monopoly. 
The^capital of the company that is in pofFeflion of it was 
originally no more than 241,500 livres [io,o6zl. ios.1 
and has been fucceffively increafed to 2,380,500 [99,187!. 
ros.] This capital brings them in an annual return of 
forty or fifty thoufand Ikms of beavers or other animals, 
upon which they make fo exorbitant a profit, that it ex¬ 
cites the jealoufy and clamours of the nation. Two thirds 
«f thefe beautiful furs are either confumed in kind in the 
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three kingdoms, or made ufe of in the national manu¬ 
factures. The reft are carried into Germany, where 
the nature of the climate makes them a valuable com¬ 
modity. 

Whether there But it is neither the acquifition of 
-he a fajfage thefe favage riches, nor the ftill greater 

from Hudfons emoluments that might be drawn from 

bay to the Eajl - this trade, if it. were made free, which 
Indies . have alone fixed the attention of Eng¬ 

land, as well as that of all Europe, upon 
this frozen continent. Hudfons bay always has been, and 
is ftill looked upon as the neareft road from Europe to the 
Eaft-Indies, and to the richeft parts of Afia. 

Cabot was the firft who entertained an idea of a nortli- 
rweft paflage to the South feas; but his difcoveries ended 
at Newfoundland. After him followed a multitude of 
Englifh navigators, many of whom had the glory of giving 
their names to favage coafts which no mortal had ever 
vifited before. Thefe bold and memorable expeditions 
were more ftriking than really ufeful. The moft for¬ 
tunate of them did not furnifli a Angle idea relative to the 
object of purfuit. The Dutch, lefs frequent in their 
attempts, and who purfued them with lefs ardour, were 
of courfe not more fuccefsful ; and the whole began t o 
be treated as a chimera, when the difeovery of Hud¬ 
fons bay rekindled all the hopes that were nearly ex- 
tinguifhed. 

From this time the attempts were renewed with frefli 
ardour. Thofe that had been made before in vain by the 
mother country, whofe attention was engrofled by her own 
inteftine commotions, were purfued by New England, 
whofe fituation was more favourable to the enterprife. 
Still, however, for fome time there were more voyages un¬ 
dertaken than* difcoveries made. The nation was a, long 
time kept in fufpenfe by the contradictory accounts receiv¬ 
ed from the adventurers. While fome maintained the 
pofiibility, fome the probability, and others aflerted the 
certainty, of the paflage ; the accounts they gave, inftcad 
of clearing up the point, involved it ftill in greater dark- 
nefs. Indeed, thefe accounts are fo full of obfeurity and 
confuflon, they are fllcnt upon fo many important circum- 
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{lances, and they difplay fuch vifible marks of ignorance 
and want of veracity, that, however impatient we may be 
of determining the quedion, it is impollible to build any 
thing like a folid judgment upon tedimonies fo fufpicious. 
At length the famous expedition of 1746 threw fome kind 
of light upon a point which had remained enveloped in 
darknefs for two centuries pall. But upon what grounds 
have the later navigators entertained better hopes ? What 
are the experiments on which they found their conjec¬ 
tures ? 

Let us proceed to give an account of their arguments. 
There are three fads in natural hiflory, which hencefor¬ 
ward mull be taken for granted. The firll is, that the 
tides come from the ocean, and that they extend more or 
lefs into the other feas, in proportion as their channels 
communicate with the great refervoir by larger or fmallef* 
openings ; from whence it follows, that this periodical 
motion either doth not exift, or is fcarce perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and other gulfs of the fame 
nature. A fecond matter of fad is, that the tides are 
much later and much weaker in places more remote from 
the ocean, than in thofe which are nearer to it. The third 
fad is, that violent winds, which blow in a diredion with 
the tides, make them rife above their ordinary bound¬ 
aries ; and that thofe which blow in a contrary diredion 
retard their motion, at the fame time that they diminilh 
their fwell. 

From tliefe principles it is mod certain, that if Hudfons 
bay were no more than a gulf inclofed between two con¬ 
tinents, and had no communication but with the Atlantic, 
the tides in it would be very inconfiderable ; they would 
be weaker in proportion as they were further removed 
from the fource, and would be much lefs llrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary diredion to the wind. But it is 
proved by obfervations made with the greatell Ikill and 
precifion, that the tides are very high throughout the 
whole bay. It is certain that they are higher towards the 
bottom of the bay than even in the llrait itfelf, or at lead: 
in the neighbourhood of it. It is proved, that even this 
height increafes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppofite to the llrait; it is therefore certain, that Hudfons 
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bay has a communication with the ocean, befide that 
which has been already found out. 

Thofe who have endeavoured to explain thefe very 
flriking fa&s, by iuppoling a communication of Hud Cons 
with Basins bay, or with Davis’s (traits, are evidently iu 
an error. They would not fcruple to reject this opinion, 
for which, indeed, there is no real foundation, if they only 
confidered that the tides are much lower in Davis’s drafts 
and in BafRrts bay, than in Htidfons. 

But if the tides in Hudfons bay can come neither from 
the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other northern fea, in 
which they are cooftarrtly much weaker, it follows that 
they mult have their origin hi the South fea. And this 
is (till further apparent from another leading fafi, which 
is, that the higheit tides ever ©bferved upon thefe coafts 
sue always occafioncd by the north-welt winds, which blow 
dire&ly againlt the mouth of the (trait. 

Having thus determined, as much as the nature of the 
fubjeft will permit, the exifteuce of this paffage, fo long 
and fo vainly wilhed for, the next point is, to find out in 
what part of the bay it is to be expe&ed. From confider- 
ing every circuinftance, we are induced to think that the 
attempts, which have been hitherto made without either 
choice or method, ought to be directed towards Welcome 
bay, on the weftern coaft. Firft, the bottom of the fea is 
to be feen there at the depth of about eleven fathom, 
which is an evident fign that the water comes from fome 
ocean, as fuch a traufparency could not exift in waters 
difeharged from rivers, or in melted fnovv or rain. Se¬ 
condly, the currents keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the reft of the bay is covered with it; and their 
violence cannot be accounted for, but by fuppoling them 
to come from fome wellern fea. Laftly, the whales, which 
towards the latter end of autumn always go in fearch of 
the warmeft climates, are found in great abundance if. thefe 
parts towards the end of the fummer, which would feem 
to indicate that there is an outlet for them from thence to 
the South feas, not to the northern ocean. 

It is probable that the palfage is very Ihort. All the 
rivers that empty themfelves on the weftem coaft of Hud¬ 
fons bay are fmall and flow, which feems to prove that they 
do not come from any diftance, and that confequently the 
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lands which Separate the two fens arc of a fmall extent. 
This argument is ftreugtbened by the height and regular¬ 
ity of the tides. Wherever there is no other difference 
between the times of the ebb and flow, but that which j# 
occafioned by the retarded progrefiioo of the moon in 
her return *0 the meridian, it is a certain fign that the 
ocean from whence thofe tides come is very near. If the 
paffage be.fhort, and not very far to the north, as every 
thing feems to promife, we may alfo prefume that it is 
not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents obfervabk 
in thefe latitudes, which prevents any flakes of ice from 
continuing there, cannot but give fome weight to this 
conje&ure. 

The difeovery that ftill remains to be made is of fo much 
importance and utility, that it would be folly to negledt 
the purfuit of it. It is confident with the intereft, as well 
as the dignity, of Great Britain, that thefe attempts 
ffiould be purfued, either till they fucceed, or till the im* 
poffibility of fucceeding {hall be demonftrated. The re- 
iblution which they have taken in 1745, of promifing % 
confiderable reward to the navigators who fhould fucceed 
in this great projedt, difplays their wifdom even in their 
generosity, but is not Hill fufficient to attain the end 
that is propofed. The miniftry of England mult know, 
that the efforts of individuals will not fucceed, till the 
trade of Hudfons bay be entirely laid open. It ought to 
be made free on every account, and particularly, bccaufe 
the term of the grant given by Charles II has been expired 
for a long time, and hath never been legally prolonged. 
The company in whofe hands the trade is, fince the year 
1670, not fatisfied with neglefling the object of their in* 
ftitution, by taking no fteps towards the difeovery of a 
north-weft paffage, have even exerted their utmoft efforts 
to thwart the defigns of thofe who, either from love of 
glory 3 or from other motives, have been impelled to this 
undertaking. Nothing can alter that-fpirit of iniquity 
which conilitutes the effence of monopoly. 

Perhaps we fhould, however, con- Paffage from 
fine ourfelves chiefly to the northern feas, Hudfom bay to 
in order to difeover this long-wifhed-for the Eaji-Jndies 
paffage. About two centuries ago, a confidercd • 
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report was fpread that there exided one fomewhere elfe, 
which was fometimes defcribed under the name of Anian. 
The Spaniards, who were not yet acquainted with the 
paffage from Cape Horn to the South feas, and who got 
there only by the ftraits of Magellan, which were dreaded 
on account of the frequent (hipwrecks that happened 
there, eagerly laid hold of this popular opinion. They 
fitted out five expeditions, as expenfive as they were ufe- 
lefs ; and the reftilt of which was, that Europe was unde¬ 
ceived with refpe6t to this fabulous account, which the 
Spaniards themfelves were accufed of having propagated, „ 
in order to divert other nations from the defign of feeking 
a paffage towards the north. 

This (late of inadtion did not, it is faid, lad long. The 
court of Madrid being informed that New England waa 
preparing, in 1636, a new expedition, to difeover a paffage- 
through the Frozen fea, likewife ordered one to be fitted 
out at Peru, in order to meet thefe navigators. Admiral 
Fuentes, who was intruded with this expedition, fet out 
from Callao, with four fhips, towards the middle of the 
year 1640. He rapidly overcame all the obdaeles whiclr 
nature oppofed to his operations, and arrived himfelf in 
Hudfons hay, while his lieutenants penetrated into Davis’s 
ftraits, and into the fea of Tartary, at the extremity of 
Afia. After the difeovery of thefe three p^ffages, the 
fmall fleet very Happily regained the South fea, from whence 
it had fet out. It hath been pretended, that the coun¬ 
cil in India had myderioufly concealed the knowledge of 
this event from the nations, and that they had fuppreffed, 
with the greated care, all the accounts which might one 
day revive the memory of it. The Spaniards,. in their 
turn, affirm, that the expedition of Fuentes and the dif¬ 
eovery are both equally chimerical ; and there can be no 
doubt but that they are entirely in the right. 

It is very poffible t iat the writings recently publidied 
upon 5 this fubjedt have excited a laudable curiofity. The 
government of Mexico, animated with the fame fpirit 
which begins to flimulate the mother country, difpatched, 
on the 13th of June 1773, a f n g ate > dedined to recon¬ 
noitre America at the highed degree of latitude poffible* 
The perfons on-board this fhip perceived the coaft at 40* 
49, and even at 55, degrees 43 minutes; precifely at the 
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fame place where Captain Tichivikow had difcovered it 
upon his firft expedition from Kamtfchatka. The fhip 
entered into the port of Saint Bias, to take in frefh pro- 
viflons, and then recommenced its cruifes. It can fcarce 
be doubted, but that the delire of gaining information with 
refpedl to the north-well paflage was the principal defign 
of all thefe labours. 

After fo many fruitlefs attempts, if fome navigator 
fhould appear, whole ftrong mind rifes fuperior to every 
lenfe of danger ; who fears not to encounter the greatefl 
and molt various hardfhips, and whofe patience cannot be 
exhaufted by the duration of them : if fuch a one fhould 
be animated with the fenfe of glory, the only principle 
which makes men regardlefs of life, and excites them to 
great undertakings: if he fhould be a well-informed man, 
fo as to underhand what he fees, and a man of veracity, 
fo as to relate nothing but what he hath feen ; his re- 
fearches will, perhaps, be crowned with better fuccefs. 

This extraordinary man hath appeared in the perfon of 
Captain Cook : that navigator, who is fo much beyond all 
his competitors, is gone for Otaheite. From thence he is 
to proceed to the north of California, there to feek for the 
north-well paflage. He will have, for the purpofe of 
effecting this diicovery, many advantages denied to thofe 
navigators who have gone by the way of Hudfons bay, or 
of the neighbouring latitudes. If this celebrated paflage 
fhould flill remain concealed, though it be fought for with 
all hi *9 refolution and fkill, it mull be concluded, either 
that it doth not exilt, or that it is not given to man to 
difeover it. 

But how inconceivable is the viciflitude of all human 
affairs; how perpetual the fway of deftiny, which thwarts 
or favours, retards or accelerates, flops or fufpends, our 
enterprifes ! Cook, whom nature had endowed with the 
geniu^ and intrepidity ntceffary for extraordinary adlions ; 
whom a generous and enlightened nation had provided 
with all the means that can iufure fuccefs ; whofe fhip, a 
young monarch, convinced undoubtedly that virtue attends 
upon the progrefs of knowledge, had given orders to re- 
fpe£l, and to aflifl during the courfe of hoflilities, as in 
time of full peace; *Cook, who had tailed over an immenfe 
exten^of fpace, and whofe labours were now drawing near 
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to an end, k>fes his life by the hand of a favage. The 
man, whofe remains fhould have been depofited by the fide 
of kings, is buried at the foot of a tree, in an ifland almoft 
unknown* 

Should his fucceffor, Captain Clerke, who purfues his 
projeXs, at length difcover this paffage, which hath been 
fo obftinately fought for, and fhould it prove eafy to fail 
through it, the connexions between Europe and the Eaft 
and Weft-Indies will become more animated, more con- 
ftant, and more’ confiderable. Both the ftraits of Magel¬ 
lan and Cape Horn will be entirely deferted, and the Cape 
of Good Hope much lefs frequented. 

Thefe revolutions, which may affeX Hudfons bay in fo 
palpable a manner,*will never change the deftiny of Canada, 
conquered from France in 1760. 

State of Canada This colony was divided, during the 
Jince it hath fpace of four years, into three military 
been under the governments. Civil and criminal caufes 
dominion of were tried at Quebec and at Trois Rivi- 
Great Britain . eres, by the officers of the army ; while 

at Montreal, thefe nice and important 
funXions were intruded to the citizens. They were both 
equally ignorant of the laws : and the commandant of each 
diltriX, to whom an appeal lay from their fentences, was 
not better informed. 

A new fyflem was eftablifhed in the year 1764. Canada 
was difmembered of the coaft of Labrador, which was 
united to Newfoundland ; of lake Champlain, and of all 
the fpace to the fouth of the forty-fifth degree of latitude, 
which was added to New York; and of the immenfe ter¬ 
ritory to the weft of Fort Golctte, and'of the lake Niffi- 
pirig, which was put under no government. The remain¬ 
der, under the title'of the province of Quebec, was £objeX 
to one governor. 

At the fame period the colony was put under the laws 
of the admiralty of England ; but this innovation was 
hardly perceived, becaufe it fcarce interefted any but the 
conquerors, who were in poffeffion of all the maritime 
trade. 

Greater attention was paid to the eftabliffiment of the 
code of criminal laws adopted in England. This was 
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one of the mod valuable prefents Canada could poffibly 
receive. 

Before that time, a culprit, whether guilty or only fuf. 
pe&ed, was immediately feized, thrown into prifon, and 
queftioned, without being made acquainted either with 
his crime or with his accufer, and without being allowed 
the liberty of feeing either his relations or friends, or of 
applying to council. He was made to fwear that he 
would tell the truth, that is to fay, accufe himfelf; 
and to complete thefe abfurdities, his teftimony was dis¬ 
regarded. 

Attempts were then made to embarrafa him with cap¬ 
tious queitions, which an impudent and guilty perfon could 
more readily anfwer, than an innocent man in confufion. 
One might have faid, that the fun&ion of a judge was 
nothing more than the fubtle art of finding out culprits. 
The prifoner was not confronted with thofe who depofed 
againft him, till the inftarrt before the judge pronounced 
either his releafe, or a delay of pafiing fentence, for the 
purpofe of obtaining more ample information, or the 
puniftiment of torture or death. In cafe of releafe, the 
innocent man obtained no indemnity ; while, on the other 
hand, the fentence of death was always followed by con- 
fifeation : for fuch, in abridgement, is the mode of criminal 
procefs in France. The Canadians foon underftood, and 
fenfibly felt, the value of a. legiflation which removed all 
thefe evils. 

The civil code of Great Britain did- not give equal fatis* 
fa&ion* Its ftatutea were complicated,, obfeure, and 
numerous; they were written in a language which was 
not then familiar to the conquered people. Independent 
of thefe eonfiderations, the Canadians had lived one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years under another kind of admioillratioo, 
which they were attached to by birth, by education, 
by cuftom, and perhaps alfo by a kind of national pride. 
They could not, therefore,, but experience great uneafi- 
nefs at feeing a change in the rule of their duties, and in 
the bafis of their property. If difeontent was not carried 
fo far as to difturb public tranquillity, it was becaufe 
the inhabitants of this region had not yet loft that fpirit 
of blind obedience which had fo long dirc&ed all their 
adions; it is becaufe the adminiftrators and magiftrates 
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who had been given to them, were conftantly deviating 
from their inftru&ions, in order to come as near as poffible 
to the cuftoms and maxims which they found eftablifhed. 

The parliament was aware that this arrangement could 
not be lading. They fettled, that, on the firfl: of May 
1775 > Canada fhould recover its frit limits: that it fhould 
be governed by its former jurifprudence, and by the cri¬ 
minal and maritime laws of England : that the free exer- 
cife of the catholic religion fhould be allowed ; and that 
this kind of worfhip fhould never be an obftacle to any of 
the rights of the citizen : that ecclefiaftical tithes, and the 
feudal obligations, which had been fo fortunately difufed 
fmee the time of the conquell, fhould recover their former 
influence. A-council, appointed by the king, might annul 
thefe arrangements, and exercife every kind of power, ex¬ 
cept that of levying taxes. This council was to confift of 
twenty-three perfons, promifcuoufly chofen from among 
the two nations, and fubje&ed only to take an oath of 
allegiance. 

Thi9 ariftocracy, which was very variable, and entirely 
of a new caft, was generally difliked. The ancient fub- 
jeCts of Great Britain lately fettled in this new poffefiion, 
were exceedingly diffatisfled at having part of their rights 
taken from them. The Canadians, who began to know 
the value of liberty, and who had been flattered with the 
hopes of being under the Englifh government, found 
themfelves, with grief, deceived in their expectations. 
It is probable that the court of London itfelf had not a 
more favourable opinion of this meafure. This kind of 
arrangement had been fuggefted to the government by the 
difeontent which was already known to prevail in mofl of 
their provinces of the New World. It may be prefumed 
that they will retraCl when circumftances and policy will 
admit of it. 

But yet what became of Canada during the courfe of 
thofe too rapid revolutions that have happened in the 
government ? 

Its population, which the events of war had feverely de- 
creafed, hath arifen to one hundred and thirty thoufand 
fouls, in the fpace of flxteen years. The province hath 
not been indebted to new colonilts for this increafe. 
There has fearce arrived a fufficient number of Engliflimen, 
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to replace onethoufand or twelve hundred Frenchmen who 
had quitted it at the conqueft. T his fortunate event hath 
alone been produced by peace, by eafy circumftances, and 
by a multiplication of iifeful labours. s 

The hrft yeartfof tranquillity have ferved to extricate 
the colony from that kind of chaos into which it had 
been plunged by a deftru&ive and unfortunate war. Thefe 
events have foon been fuccceded by improvements- 

Stockings, lace, coarfc linens, and common fluffs, had 
for a long time been manufa&urcd at Canada. Thefe ma- 
nufa&ures have been extended but not improved. The 
two latter muft remain in this ftate of degradation till they 
are taken out of the hands of women, who are alone em¬ 
ployed in them, as well as in others more fuitable to their 
fex. 

The beaver and fur trade hath not diminifhed, as it was 
apprehended. It hath even rather increafed, becaufe the 
Canadians, more aftive than their neighbours, and better 
Skilled in treating with the favages, have fuccceded in re¬ 
training the intercourfe between Hudfons bay and New 
York. Befides, the value of the furs is doubled in Europe, 
while the price of the articles which are given in exchange, 
is but a little enhanced. 

Though the feaa in the neighbourhood of Canada abound 
in fifh, the Canadians have feldom frequented them. The 
natural obflacles which render them averfe from navigation* 
alfo difguft them of fthing. The cod fifhery, however, 
formerly attempted at Gafpe and at Mont Louis ; that of 
the fahnon and of the feal, eftabliftied upon the coaft of 
Labrador, have made fome progrefs fince the conqueft:. 
The whale fiftiery hath even been attempted, but not with 
fufficient fuccefs to be continued. It will undoubtedly be 
revived, when an increafe of failor9 and of knowledge, and 
perhaps when gratuities, properly bellowed, fhaAl have 
levelled every difficulty. 

, The cattle have increafed, arid yet there is no meat falt- 
ed, except for the internal confumption, and for the exte¬ 
rior navigation of the colony. Some of thefe fait provi* 
fions will foon be fent to the Weft-Indies, in the fame 
manner as horfes now are; which though fmall, are inde¬ 
fatigable. 

Vol V. 
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The culture of flax, hemp, and tobacco, hatn vifibly 
inqreafed. That of corn hath particularly engaged the at¬ 
tention of the colony. In 177c, it began to furnifh flour 
to the Weft-Indies, and feeds to Italy, to Portugal, to 
Spain, and even to England ; and this exportation incieafes 
continually. 

In 1769, the produ&ions fqld to foreigners amounted 
to 4,077,602 livres 7 fols 8 d^niers [about 169,900b 2s, 
4d.j They were carried off by about feventy veffels from 
Old or New England, feveral ' of which came with their 
ballaft only. The others brought to the colony rum, mo- 
laffes, coffee, and fugar, from the Weft-Indies; fait, oil, 
wine, and brandy, from Spain, Italy and Portugal ; and 
fluffs, linens, and houfehold furniture, from the mother 
country. Canada is properly in poffefiion of no other (hips 
except thofe which are neceffary for the internal confump- 
tion ; a dozen of fmall veffels which are employed in the 
feal fifhery ; and five or fix, which are fent to the Antilles. 
The confirmation of veffels, far from having been more fre¬ 
quent, hath diminifhed fince the conqueft ; and it is to the 
dearnefs of labour, in which more hands are employed, 
that this change, which it was not natural to expedi, mult 
be attributed. 

‘ This inconvenience hath not prevented the colony from 
becoming richer than it was under another dominion. Its 
debts have been entirely paid fince the year 1772, and it 
hath no paper currency. Its fpccies increaies daily, both 
by the multiplication of its commodities, and by the ex- 
pences of government. Befides what Great Britain hath 
expended for the troops, the civil adminiftratton of Canada 
cofts the country annually 625,000 livres [26,041b 13s. 
4d.] while it receives only 225,000 livres [9>37Sb] from 
the duties which it hath impofed, in 1765, 1772, and 
1773, on the wines, brandy, rum, molaffes, glafs, and 
colours. 

The extent of Canada, the fertility of its foil, the falu- 
brity of its climate, fhould feem to invite it to a great de¬ 
gree of profperity ; but this is impeded by powerful ob- 
ftacles. This region hath only one river for its exports 
and imports, and even this is blocked up by ice, fo as not 
to be navigable during fix months y while heavy fogs ren¬ 
der %kt navigation of it flow and difficult throughout the 
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reft of the year. Hence it will happen, that the other 
northern colonies which have the fame productions as this 
colony, and have not fimilar obftacles to furmount, will al¬ 
ways have a decided advantage over it, for the large filh- 
eries, and for the navigation to the Weft-Indies and to 
•Europe. In this refpeCl the ifland of St. John is more 
fortunately circumftanced. 

When the Englifh took pofleffion of What is become of 
the ifland of St. John, fituated on the the i/lands'of St. 
gulf of St. Lawrence, they had the John, of Magda - 
bad policy to expel from thence more kn 9 and of Cape 
than three thoufand Frenchmen, who Breton, Jinee fub* 
had lately formed fettlements there, jeftedtothe BritiJIr. 
No fooner had the property of the 
ifland been infured to the conqueror ^by treaties, than the 
earl of Egmont was defirous of becoming mafter of it. He 
engaged to furnifh twelve hundred armed men for the de¬ 
fence of the colony, provided he were permitted to cede, 
on the fame conditions, and in mefne fee, fome confider- 
able portions of his territory. Thefe offers were agreeable 
to the court of London ; but by a law which was made at 
the memorable period of the reftoration of Charles II the 
granting of the domains of the crowm upon the ftipulation 
of a military fervice, or of a feudal homage, had been for¬ 
bidden. The lawyers determined that this ftatute affeCted 
the New as well as the Old World, and this decifion fug- 
gelled other ideas to government. 

The long and cruel dorm by which the globe had been 
agitated was appeafed. Moft of the officers who had feal- 
ed the triumphs of England with their blood, were unem¬ 
ployed, and without fubfiftence. It was imagined to di¬ 
vide the foil of St. John among them, upon condition that, 
after ten years of free enjoyment, they fhould annually 
pay to*the treafury, as they do in mod of the provinces of 
the continent of America, 2 livres 10 fols 7 deniers and a 
half [about 2s. i^d.] for every hundred acres they fhould'' 
podels. Very few of thefe new proprietors intended to 
fettle in thefe didant regions ; very few of them were able 
to furnifh the fums nfcceflary for clearing a portion of land 
of any extent. Moft of them ceded their rights, for a 
greater or lefs time, and for a rent more or lefs .moderate, 
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to fome Irifhmen, and efpecially to Tome Scotch High¬ 
landers. The number of colonies doth not yet amount to 
twelve hundred; who are employed in the cod fifhery, and 
in cultures of different kinds. They have no intercourse 
with Europe, but trade only with Quebec and with Ha* 
lifax. 

Till 1772, St.John depended upon Nova Scotia. At 
this period it formed a feparate ftate. It obtained a go¬ 
vernor, a council, an affembly, a cuftom-houfe, and an 
admiralty. Portlajoie, which is now called Charlotte 
town, is the capital of the colony. 

An ifland of fo fmall an extern fcarce appeared worthy 
of the importance it acquired by favours which we cannot 
account for. In order to give a kind of reality to this fet- 
tlement, the iflands of Magdalen, inhabited by a few per- 
Tons employed in the cod fifhery, and in catching fcj-cow?, 
were annexed to it ; as was alfo Cape Br,ton, which was 
formerly famous, but which hath loft its importance by its 
change of government. Louifburg, the terror of Englirti 
America not twenty years ago, is now no more than a 
heap of ruins. The four thouihiid Frenchmen who had 
been difperfed after the conqueft, by an unjuft and ill- 
judged miftruft, have only been replaced by five or fix 
hundred men, who are more engaged in fmuggling than in 
iifhing. Even the coal mines have no longer been attend¬ 
ed to. 

Thefe mines are very abundant at Cape Breton, are eafi- 
ly worked, and are in fome meafure iiiexhauftibie. Under 
the former pofiefTors a great confufion prevailed in them, 
which the new government liave vvifhed to prevent, by re- 
ferving the property to themfelves, in order to cede it only 
to thofie who fhould have fufficient means to render it ufe- 
ful. Thpfe who will engage in this undertaking, with the 
funds requifite, will find an advantageous mart in all the 
weftetn iilands of America, and even upon the coaiis, and 
in the ports of the northern continent, where the dearnefs 
of wood is already experienced, and where it will be ftill 
more fenhMy felt every day. This fpecies of induftry 
would form a trade to the colony, which would be ever ir> 
creafing; and it would even extend to fhheriesi but not to 
that degree as ever to render them equal to thofe of New* 
foundland. 
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Thu ifhnd, lituated between 46 and Defcr'iptlon of 
52 degrees of north latitude, is feparat- the ijland of 
ed from the coaft of Labrador only by a Newfoundland. 
channel of moderate breadth, known by 
the name of Belleifle ftraits. It is of a triangular form, 
and fomething more than three hundred leagues, in circum¬ 
ference. We can only fpeak by conjedlure of the inland 
parts of it, on account of the difficulty ot penetrating far 
into it, and the apparent inutility of fucceedin^ in the at¬ 
tempt. The little that is known of it is, that it is full ot 
very deep rocks, mountains covered with bad wood, and 
fome very narrow and Tandy valleys. Thefe inacceffible 
places are {locked with deer, which multiply with the great¬ 
er cafe on account of the fecurity of their fituation. v No 
favages have ever been feen there except fome Efquimaux, 
who come over from the continent in the hunting feafon. 
The coaft abounds with creeks, roads, and harbours; ia 
fometimes covered with mofs, but more commonly with 
fmall pebbles, which feem as if they had been placed there 
by defign, for the purpofe of drying the fiih caught in the 
neighbourhood. In all the open places, where the flat 
ftones refleft the fun’s rays, the heat is exceflive. The 
reft of the country is entirely cold ; lefs lo, however, from 
its fituation, than from the heights, the forefts, the wind?, 
and above all, the vaft mountains of ice which come out 
of the northern feas, and fix on thefe coafts. The fky to¬ 
wards the northern and we (tern parts is conftantly ferene, 
but is much ltfs fo towards the eaft and fouth, both of 
thefe points being too near the great bank, which »s enve¬ 
loped In a perpetual fog. 


Newfoundland was difeovered in 
1497, by John Cabot, a Venetian ; but 
this diifcovery was not purfued. At the 
return of this great navigator, England 
was too much taken up with its difputes 
with Scotland, to give any ferious atten¬ 
tion to fuch diftant interefts. 

Thirty years afterwards, Henry VIII fent two {hips to 
take a.more particular furvey of the ifhnd, which had as 
yet been only perceived. One of thefe (hips was loft upon 
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thofe favage coafts, and the other returned to England 
without having acquired any information. 

Another voyage, undertaken in 1536, was more fuc- 
cefsful. The adventurers, who had undertaken it, with 
the afiiftance of government, informed their country that a 
great quantity of cod fifh might be caught at Newfound¬ 
land. This information was not entirely ufelefs : and foon 
after, fome fmall veflels were fent from England in the 
fpring, which returned in autumn with their whole freight 
of fifti, both fait and dried. 

At firft, the territory which was requifite to prepare the 
cod fifh belonged to the firft perfon who feized upon it. 
This cuftom proved a perpetual fource of difcord. Sir 
Thomas Hampfhire, who was fent by Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1582, into thefe latitudes with five fliips, was authorifed 
to fecure to every fifherman the property of that portion 
of the coaft which he chofe. 

This new arrangement multiplied the expeditions to 
Newfoundland to fuch a degree, that, in 1615, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty Englifh veflels were feen upon thofe coafts, 
the lading of which amounted in all to fifteen thoufand 
tons. All thefe veflels had failed from Europe. It was 
not till fome years after that fixed habitations were formed 
there, which gradually occupied, on the eaftern coaft, the 
fpace that extends from Conception bay to Cape Ras. 
Thofe who were concerned in the fifhery being forced, 
both from the nature of their employment and that of the 
foil, to live at a diftance from each other, opened paths of 
communication through the woods. Their general rendez¬ 
vous was at St. Johns, where, in an excellent harbour, 
formed between two mountains at a very fmall diftance 
from each other, they met with privateers from the mother 
country, who lupplied them with' every neceflary article, 
in exchange for the produce of their fifluery. 

The French had turned their views towards Newfound¬ 
land before this profperity of the Englifh trade. They 
pretend even that they have frequented the coafts of this 
ifland fince the beginning of the flxteenth century. This 
period may be too remote ; but it is certain that they fre¬ 
quented them before the year 1634, when they obtained, 
according to the account of their rivals, from Charles I 
the liberty of fifhing in thefe latitudes, on the condition of 
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paying him a duty of five per cent. But this tribute, 
which was equally burthenfome and humiliating, was fooi* 
after taken off. 

However this fa& may be, the truth of which is not as¬ 
certained by any record, it is proved, that, towards the 
middle of the feventeenth century, the French went an¬ 
nually to Newfoundland. They did not, it is true, fifh on 
the weftern coaft of the.ifland, though, as it made part of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, it was underftood to belong to 
them; but they frequented in great numbers the northern 
part, which they had called he Petit Norcl. Some of thern 
had even fixed upon the fouthern part, where they had 
formed a kind of town upon the bay of Placentia, which 
united all the conveniencies that could be wifhed for to ob¬ 
tain a fuccefsful ffhery. 

Among all the fettlements with which the Europeans 
have covered the New World, there is none of the nature 
of that of Newfoundland. The others have generally been 
the deftru&ion of the firft colonifts they have received, and 
of a great number of their fucceffors ; this climate, of it- 
felf, hath not deftroyed one fingle perfon ; it hath even re¬ 
stored ilrength to fome of thofe whofe health had been 
affe&ed by lefs wholefome climates. The other colonies 
have exhibited a feries of injuftice, oppreflion, and carnage, 
which will for ever be holden in deteflation'. Newfound¬ 
land alone hath not offended againft humanity, nor injured 
the rights of any people. The other fettlements have 
yielded productions, only by receiving an equal value in 
exchange. Newfoundland alone hath drawn from the 
depths of the waters riches formed by nature alone, and 
which furnilh fubfiftence to feveral countries of both he- 
*mifpheres. 

How much time hath elapfed before this parallel hath 
been made ! Of what importance did fifh appear, when 
compared to the money which men went in fearch of in the 
New World ? It was long before it was underftood, if 
even it be yet underftood, that the reprefentation of the 
thing is not of greater value than the thing itfelf; and 
that a ftiip filled with cod, and a galleon, are veftels equal¬ 
ly laden with gold. There is even this remarkable differ¬ 
ence, that mines can be exhausted, and that the fifheries 
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never are. Gold is not reproduced, but the fifli are fa 
inceflantly. 

The wealth of the fisheries of Newfoundland had made 
fuch a fmall impreflion upon the court of Verfailles in par¬ 
ticular, that they had not even thought of thofe latitudes, 
before 1660 ; and that even then, they took no further 
notice of it, than to dellroy tin; good which had been done 
there by their fubjc<^8 without their fanftion. They gave 
up the property of Placentia bay to a private raan named 
Gargot j but this rapacious man was driven away by the 
fiihermen, whom he had been allowed to fpoih The mi- 
niltry did not perfift in fupporting the injuftice of which 
they had been guilty ; and neverthelefa the oppreflion of the 
colony was not diminifhed. The laborious men whom nc- 
ceffity had united upon this barren and favage land, being 
now drawn out of that fortunate oblivion in which they 
had remained, were perfecuted without intermiflion by the 
commanders who fucceeded each other in a fort which had 
been conftru£ed. This tyranny, by which the cojonifls 
were prevented from acquiring that degree of competency 
that was neceflary to enable them to purfue their labours 
with fuccefs, muit alfo hinder them from increafing their 
numbers. The French fifhery, therefore, could never 
profper fo well as that of the Englifh. 

Notwithllanding this, Great Britain, at the treaty of 
Utrecht, did not forget that her enterprihng neighbours, 
fupported by the Canadians, accutlomed to fudden attacks, 
and to the fatigues of the chafe, had feveral times, during 
the two lail wars, carried devaflation into her fettlements. 
This was fufficient to induce her to demand the entire pof- 
fefiion of the ifland ; and France, exhaufted by her mif- 
fortunes, refolved to make this facrifice ; not, however, 
without referving to themfelves not only the right of fifh- 
ing on one part of the ifland, but alfo on the great barrk, 
which was confidered as belonging to it. 

Importance of The fifh for which thefc latitudes are 
the fjhery to fo famous is the cod. The length of this. 

Newfoundland\ ftfh does not exceed three feet, and is 
often lefs j but the tea does not produce 
any with mouths as large in proportion to tl\eir fizcj or 
who are fo voracious. Broken pieces of earthen ware. 
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iron, find glafs, are often found in their bellies. The fto- 
mach, indeed, does not, as has been imagined, digeft thefe 
hard fubftances, but by a certain power of inverting itfelf, 
like a pocket, difeharges whatever loads it. litis fifh 
would have been lefs voracious, if its ftomach had not been 
capable of being inverted. Its organization makes it in¬ 
different with refpedt to the nature of the fuftenance it 
feeds upon. The conformation of the organs is the prin¬ 
ciple of appetite in all the living fubftances in the three na¬ 
tural kingdoms. 

The cod fifh is found in the northern Teas of Europe. 
The fifbery is carried on there by thirty Englifh, fifcty 
French, and 150 Dutch, veflels which, taken together, 
carry from 80 to 100 tons burthen. Their competitors 
aje the Irifh, and above all, the Norwegians. The latter 
arc employed, before the fifhing feafon, in colle&ing uporv 
the coaft, the eggs of the codj which is the ufual bait for 
pilchards. They fell, communibus a tints y from twenty to 
twenty.two thoufand tons of this fifh, at nine livres [73. 
6 d.l per ton. If markets could be found for it, it might be 
taken in greater quantity : for an able naturalift, who has 
had the patience to count the eggs of one fingie cod, has 
found 9,344,000 of them. This bounty of nature mull 
be (till more cotifiderable at Newfoundland, where the cod’ 
tiih is found in infinitely greater plenty-; 

The fifh of Newfoundland is alfo more delicate, though- 
not fo white ; but it is not an object of trade when frefn* 
and only ferves for the food of thofe who arc employed m 
the fifh cry. When it h faked and dried, or only faked, it 
becomes a ufeful article to a great part of Europe and 
America. That which is only faked is called green cod/" 
and is caught upon the great bank. 

This bank is one of thofe mountains thar are formed tin¬ 
der water by the earth which the fea is continually waffling 
away*from the continent. Both its extremities terminate, 
lb-much in a point, that it is difficult to affign the precife 
extent of it, but it is generally reckoned to be 1 60 leagues 
Long, and 90 broad. Towards the middle of it, on the- 
European fide, is a kind of bay, which has been called the 
ditch. Throughout all; this ipace, the depth of water is 
very different; in fome places there are only five, in others 
above fixtv, fathuD'* The fun fearce ever fhews itfelf there, 
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and the iky is generally covered with a thick cold figg. 
The waves are always agitated, and the winds always high 
about this fpot, which muft.be owing to this circumftance, 
that the fea being irregularly driven forward by currents, 
bearing fometimes on one fide, and fometimes on the 
other, ftrikes with impetuofity againft the borders, which 
are everywhere perpendicular, and is repelled from them 
with equal violence. This is moil likely to be the true rea- 
fon, becaufe on the bank itfelf, at a little diftance from the 
borders, the fituation is as tranquil as in a harbour, except 
when a violent wind, which comes from a greater diftance, 
happens to blow there. 

From the middle of July to the latter end of Auguft, 
there is no cod found either upon the great bank, or any 
of the fmaJl ones near it, but all the reft of the year the 
fi/hery is carried on. 

Previous to their beginning the fifhery, they build a 
gallery on the outfide of the fhip, which , reaches from the 
main-matt to the ftern, and fometimes the whole length 
of the veflel. This gallery is furnifhed with barrels, with 
the tops beaten out. The fifhermen place themfclves within 
thefe, and are fheltered from the weather by a pitched co¬ 
vering fattened to the barrels. As foon as they catch a 
cod they cut out its tongue, and give the flfh to one of 
the boys, to carry it to a perfon appointed for the purpofe, 
who immediately ftrikes off the head, plucks out the liver 
and entrails, &ud then letB it fall through a fmall hatchway 
between the decks ; when another man takes it and draws 
out the bone as far as the navel,- and then lets it fink 
through another hatchway into the hold, where it is falted 
and ranged in piles. The perfon who falts it takes care to 
leave fait enough betweeri each row of fifh, but not more 
than is fuflicient to prevent their touching each other, for 
cither of thefe circumftances neglected would fpoil the 
cod. 

But it is a well-attefted phenomenon, that the cod fifti- 
ery is fcarcely begun before the fea becomes oily, grows 
calm, and the barks are feen floating upon the fuvface of 
the waters as upon a polifhed mirror. The fame effed is 
produced by the' oil which runs from a whale when it is 
cut to pieces. A fhip newly tarred appeafes the fea under 
it and round the veffeis which are jaear it. In 1756, Dr. 
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Franklin, going to Louifburg with a great fleet, obferved 
that the way of two fhips was remarkably fmooth, while 
that of the others was agitated ; upon afking the captain 
the reafon of this, he was told that this difference was oc- 
cafioned by the wafhing of the kitchen utenfils. Dr. 
Franklin was not fatisfied with this reafon, but foon found 
out the truth of it by a feries of experiments, by which he 
difeovered that a few drops of oil, the whole of which, 
united together, would fcarce have filled a fpoon, quieted 
the waves at more than a hundred toifes diftance, with a 
celerity of expanfion as marvellous as its divifion. 

It appears that vegetable oil is more efficacious than 
animal oil. The calm which is produced by this is reckon- 
ed to laft two hours out at .fea,. where this effed requires 
the effufion of a confiderable quantity of oil. The facri- 
fice of a few barrels of this fluid hath faved fome great vef- 
fels from fhipwreck, with which they were threatened by 
themofl dreadful temped. 

Notwithflanding an infinite number of authentic fads, 
it is as yet doubtful whether oil, or in general all fat fub- 
flances, whether fluid or feparated, have the propertyof 
lowering the height of the waves. They appear to have 
no effed but againft the breakers. 

It is faid that the fea, breaks when it rifes very high in 
foaming, and in forming as it were columns of water, which 
fall down again with great violence. When the fea is 
high, the waves afeend, but follow each other regularly, 
and the-(hips give way without danger to this motion, 
which feems to carry them up to the fkies, or down to the 
infernal regions. But when the waves are violently agitat¬ 
ed by winds which blow in contrary diredions, or from 
fome other caule, this is not the cafe. Two fhips clofe 
enough to fpeak, are fuddenly hid from each other’s fight. 
A mountain of water rifes between them, which when it 
corftes to break arid fall upon them, is fufficient to dafh 
them to pieces. This date of the fea is 410 1 a common 
one. One may fail a long time without being expofed to 
it. But if the ufe of oil fiiould preferve but one fingle vef- 
fcl among the multitude of thofe which cover the ocean in* 
a great number of years, the importance of this eafy fuc»* 
cour would dill be very confiderable. 
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The fifoermen of Lifbon, and thofe of the Bermudas,, 
reftore calm and tranfpaxeney to^he fea with a little oil, 
which immediately puts a flap to the irregularity of the rays 
of light, and enables them to- perceive the fifh. The mo* 
dern divers who go in fearch of pearls in the bottom of the 
fea, accaftoro themfelves, in imitation of the ancients, to. 
fill their mouths with oil, which they throw out drop by 
drop, in proportion as the darknefs conceals their prey 
from them. Some of them guefs at the prcfcnce of the 
ftiark, or at the abundance of the herring, in thofe places 
where the fea offers them a calm not to be found in the 
neighbouring latitude*. Some perfons attribute this to the 
oil which makes its efcapc from the body of the herring ; 
others fay that it is preffed out of the herring by the teeth 
of the {hark while he is devouring that fifh. The fame 
method is ufcd fometimes to difeover the points of rock* 
concealed by the agitation of the waves, fomctimesTo reach, 
land with lefs danger. For this purpofe fome fufpend be¬ 
hind their boats a parcel of inteftines filled with the fat of 
the fulmar or petrel, a bird which throws up in it* natural 
ftate the oil of the fifh upon which it feeds. Others, in¬ 
stead of this ufe ajar turned upfttfe down, from which the 
oil drops gradually through an opening made in the cork. 
The terrible element, therefore, which hath Separated con¬ 
tinents from each other ; which deluges whole countries ; 
which drives animals and men before it, and which will one 
day encroach upon their dwellings, may be appeafed in it* 
wrath, if a feather dipped in oil be paffed over its furface. 
Who knows what may be the confcqucnce of this difeo¬ 
ver y, if we may give that name to a piece of information, 
the knowledge of which cannot be difputed with Ariftotle 
or Pliny ? If a feather dipped in oil can fmooth the wave*, 
what will not be the effe& of long wings conftantly moift- 
tned with this ftuid, and mechanically adapted to our 
{hips ? ... 

This idea will not fail of exciting the ridicule of our 
fuperficial-mmded men ; but it is not for foch that I write. 
We treat popular opinion* with too much contempt. We 
decide with too much haflc on the poffibility or impoffibil* 
fty of thing*. In our opinion of Pliny the natufalifi, we 
have paffed from one extreme to the other. Our anceftort 
have granted too fmich to Ariftatle, while we perhaps have 
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denied him more than it became men, the moll informed 
among whom hath not fufficient knowledge either to ap¬ 
prove or contradict his book en animals. This difdain 
might perhaps be excufed in a Buffon, a Daubenton, or 
a llinnaeus; but it always excites cur indignation when 
we meet with it in him, who, departing from his own 
fphere, and neglc&ing fame which offers itfelf to him, 
in order to run after that which flies from him, (hall 
venture to decide upon the merit of thefe men of genius, 
with peremptorinefs, which would difguft us, if even it 
were fupported by the mod linking and lead contedibie 
claims. 

* According to natural right, the fifhery upon the great 
bank ought to have been common to all mankind ; not- 
withftanding which the two powers that had formed co¬ 
lonies in North America, have made very little difficulty of 
appropriating it to themfelves. Spain, who alone could 
have any claim to it, and who, from the number of her 
monks, might have pleaded the neceffity of afferring it, 
entirely gave up the matter at the lad peace, fince which 
time the Englilh and French are the only nations that fre¬ 
quent thefe latitudes. 

In 1773, France feat there five veffek, which formed 
nine thoufand three hundred and feventy-five tons, and the 
crews of which confided of fixteen hundred and eighty# 
eight men. Two millions one hundred and forty-one 
thqufand cod fifh were caught, which produced one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two hogfheads of oil; the entire product 
was fold for 1,421,6^ hvres [59*2331. 19s. 2d.3 

The fisheries of the rival nation were much more con¬ 
siderable. Few of thofe who were employed in it had 
come from Europe* Moft of them came from New Eng¬ 
land, Nova Scotia, and from the iflarid of Newfoundland 
itfelf* Their veffek were fmall, eafily managed, rifmg 
little above the furface of the water, and not liable to be 
ftrongly affe&ed by the winds or the agitation of the 
waves. Thefe veffels were manned with failors more in¬ 
ured to fatigue, more accuftomed to bear cold, and more 
ufed to ftri& difeipline. They carried with them a bait 
infinitely foperior to that which was found upon the fpot# 
Their nffiery was therefore infinitely fuperior to that of 
the French ; but as they had lefs opportunities of .getting 
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rid of the green cod than the latter, the greater part of the 
filh which they caught was carried to the neighbouring 
coafts, where it was converted into dried cod. 

This branch of trade is carried on in two different ways. 
That which is called the wandering filhery belongs to vef- 
fels which fail every year from Europe to Newfoundland, 
at the end of March, or in April. As they approach the 
illand, they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, driven 
by the northern currents towards the fouth, wtpch is 
broken to pieces by repeated Ihocks, and melts fooner or 
later at the return of the heats. Thefe portions of ice are 
frequently a league in circumference ; they are as high as 
the loftieft mountains, and extend above fixty or eighty 
fathom under water. When joined to fmaller pieces, they 
fometimes occupy a fpace of a hundred leagues in length, 
and twenty-five or thirty in breadth. Interell, which ob¬ 
liges the mariners to come to their landings as foon as 
poffible, that they may have their choice of the harbours 
moft favourable to the filhery, nyikes them brave the ri« 
gour of the feafons and of the elements, which are all in 
confpiracy againfl human induftry. The moll formidable 
rampart erected by military art, the dreadful cannonade 
of a befieged town, the terrors of the molt fkilful and ob- 
ftinate fea-fight, require Id's intrepidity and experience to 
encounter them, than thefe enormous floating bulwarks* 
which the fea oppofes to thefe (mail fleets of fifliermen. 
But the moll infatiable of all pafiions, the thirft of gold, 
furmounts every obllacle, and carries the mariner acrofs 
thefe mountains of ice to the fpot where the fhips are to 
take in their lading. 

The firll thing to be done after landing is to cut wood^ 
and eredl or repair fcaffolds. All hands are employed in 
this work. When it is linifhed, the company divide j one 
half of the crew flays afhore to cure the filh, and the other 
goes on-board in fmall boats. The boats defigned for the 
filhery of the caplain carry four men, and thofe for the cod 
three. xThefe laft boats* of which there is the gneatell 
number, fail before it is light, generally at the diftance of 
three, four, or five, leagues from the coatl, and return in 
the evening to the fcaffolds near the fea-fide, where they 
depofit the produce of the day. 

When one man has taken off the cod's head, and gutted 
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it, he gives it to another, who flices it, and puts it in fait, 
where it remains eight or ten days. After it has been 
well wafhed, it is laid on gravel, where it is left till it is 
quite dry. It is then piled up in heaps, and left for fome 
days to drain. It is then again laid on the ftrand, where 
it continues drying, and takes the colour we fee it have in 
Europe. 

There are no fatigues whatever to be compared with 
the labours of this fifhery, which hardly leaves thofe who 
work at it four hours .reft in the night. Happily, the 
falubrity of the climate preferves the health of the people 
under fuch fevere trials ; and thefe labours would be 
thought nothing of, if they were better rewarded by the 
•produce. 

But there are fome harbours where the ftrand'is at fo 
great a diftance from the fea, that a great deal of time is 
loft in getting to it ; and others, in which the bottom is of 
folid rock, and without varec, fo that the fifh do not fre¬ 
quent them. There are others again, where the fifh grow 
yellow, from a mixture of frefti water with the fait; and 
fome, in which it is fcorched by the reverberation of the 
fun’s rays reflected from the mountains. 

Even in the moft favourable harbours, the people are 
not always fure of a fuccefsful fifhery. The fifh cannot 
abound equally in. all parts ; it is fometimes found to the 
north, fometimes to the fouth, and at other times in the 
middle of the coaft, according as it is driven by the winds, 
or attrafted'^by the caplain. The fifhermen who happen to 
fix at a diftance from the places which the fifh frequent, 
are very unfortunate, for their expenc£s are all thrown 
away, becaufe it is impofiible for them to follow the fifh 
with all their neceffary apparatus. 

The fifhery ends about the beginning of September, be¬ 
caufe at that time the fun has not power enough to dry 
the^fifh ; but when it has been fuccefsful, the managers 
give ovev before that time, and make the beft of their way 
either to the Caiibbee iflauds, or to the Roman Catholic 
ftates in Europe, that they may not be deprived of the 
advantages of the firft markets, which might be loft by an 
over-ftock. 

In 1773, one hundred and four, veflels, which compofed 
fifteen thoufand fix hundred and' twenty-one tons, and 
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which were manned by (even thoufand two hundred and 
fixty-three failors, were fent from the ports of Franck forr 
this fifhery. Their labours were rewarded by a hundred 
and ninety thoufand one hundred and fixty quintals of fiftr, 
and two thoufand eight hundred and twenty-five hogfheads 
of oil. Thefe two articles united produced 3*816,58a 
livres [159,024b 3s. 4d.] 

But how hath it happened, that an empire, the popula¬ 
tion of which is immertfe, and its coafts very extenfive ; 
that a government which has fuch confiderable demands, 
both for its provinces in Europe, and for its colonies in 
the New World : how hath it happened, that the mod 
important of its fifheries hath been reduced to fuch a trifle ? 
This event hath been brought on by internal and external 
caufes. 

The cod fifli was for a long time overloaded with duties 
on its entrance into the kingdom, and other taxes were put 
upon its confumption. It was hoped in 1 764, that thefe 
grievances were going to ctafe- Unfortunately the coun¬ 
cil was divided ; fame of its members objc&ed to the tak¬ 
ing off of the duties from the fait fifh, becftufe other mem¬ 
bers had declared themfelves againft the exportation of 
the brandies made from cyder and perry. Reafon at 
length prevailed over thefe objections. The treafury con- 
fented, in 1773, to facrifice half of the duties which had 
till then been required of this branch of indirftry ; and* 
two years after they entirely gave up this inconfiderabla 
refource. 

Salt is a very principal article in the cod-fiThery. This 
produ&ion of the fea and of the fun had arifeh to an ex~ 
ceflive price in France. In 1768. and 1770, fifhermen were 
allowed for a year only* and in 1774, for an unlimited 
time, to purchafe their fait from foreigners* This indulg¬ 
ence hath bnce been refufed to them, but it will be reftored. 
The miiiiftry will comprehend that its navigators will ftever 
employ, without extreme neceffity, the fait of Spain and 
Portugal preferably to that of Poitou and Brittany, which 
is fo much fuperior. 

When the cod arrive* from the north of America, there 
remains between its feveral layers a confiderable quantity 
of undiff6ived felt- The farmers of the crown made for a. 
long time an abufe of $he afcenda&i which they had affuiti- 
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cd-in the public refolutione, in order to have this fait pro- 
hibited as ufclef9, and even dangerous. A century hath 
been wafted in folicitations, and in giving proofs of its 
utility, before the government would allow it to be em¬ 
ployed, as it is with great advantage, in the fifheries of the 
dried cod. 

Molt of the obftacles, therefore, which a power, not fuf- 
iiciently acquainted with its own intereft* oppofed to its 
own profperity, are at length removed. JLet us fee what 
idea muft be formed of thole which an odious fpirit of rival- 
fhip hath given life to. 

Newfoundland had formerly two 'mafters. By the peace 
of Utrecht, the property of this ifland was confirmed to 
Great Britain, and the fuhjcdls of the court of Verfaiiics 
preferved only the. right of hlhing from the Cape of Bona- 
vifta, turning towards the north as far as Point Riclu 
But this laft line of demarkation was not found in any of 
the charts which had preceded the treaty. The Englilh 
geographer Herman Moll was the firft who noticed it in 
1745, and he placed it at Cape Raye. 

It was generally believed that it muft be fo, when, in 
1764, the Britilh miniftry pretended, upon the faith of a 
letter from Prior, who had fettled the bufmefs of the limits, 
and of a petition prefented to parliament, in 1716, by the 
Englilh fiftiermen, that it was at fifty degrees thirty- 
minutes of latitude that Point Rich ought to be fixed. 
The council of Louis XIV immediately agreed with an 
authority which they might have contefted : but having 
themfelves difeovered in their archives a manufeript chart, 
which had ferved in the negociation, and which placed 
Point Rich in forty-nine degrees of latitude, upon the 
border, and to the nortli of the bay of the Three iflands, 
they demanded for thefe claims the fame deference as they 
had (hewn for thofe which had been prefented to them. 
This was reafonable and juft; and yet the French, who 
ventured to frequent the contefted fpace, experienced the 
difgrace and the lofs of having their boats confifcated. 
Such was the ftate of things, when hoftilities were again 
renewed between the two nations. It is to be hoped, that, 
at the enfuing peace, the court of Verfailles will obtain a 
redrefs of this firft grievance. 

They will alfo undoubtedly attend to another, of muck 
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greater importance. By the treaties of Utrecht and of 
JParis, their fubje&s were to enjoy the fpace which extends 
between the capes of Bonavilta and St. John. Three 
thoufand Englifhmen have formed fixed fettiements there 
at feveral periods, and have thus ncceflarily kept off the 
navigators who arrived annually from Europe. France 
hath remonftrated again fl thefe ufurpations, -and hath ob¬ 
tained, that the Britifh miniitry fhould order their fifher- 
men to carry their a&ivity elfewhere. This order hath’ 
not been carried into execution ; nor could it be. There¬ 
fore, the court of Verfailles have demanded, as an equi¬ 
valent, the liberty of lifhing from Point Rich to the iflands 
of St. Peter and Miquelon. This conciliatory plan ap¬ 
peared likely to fucceed ; but the dilturbances that have 
happened have thrown every thing into confufion ; fo that 
this is alfo an arrangement to be expedted at the approach¬ 
ing peace. 

That peace will likewife infure to the French navigators 
the exciufive fiihery of that part of Newfoundland which 
they are allowed to frequent. This right had not been 
contefted before the year 1763 : the Englifh had till then 
contented themfelves with going there in the winter in 
order to fifh for feal; they bad always finifhed their bufi- 
nefs, and quitted the diltridfc before the fpring. At the 
above period, they began to frequent the fame harbours 
which were formerly occupied by their competitors alone. 
The court of Verfailles mud have, been reduced to the 
humiliation of giving up the coafts of Labrador, Gafpe, 
St. John, and Cape Breton, which abounded in fifh, before 
a nation, too proud of its triumphs, could have ventured to 
form this new pretention* Its admirals carried even the 
infoknee of vi&ory fo far, as to forbid the French fiiher- 
men to fifh for cod on a Sunday, upon a pretence that the 
Englifh fifhermen abllained from catching any on th?t day. 
We are authorifed to believe, that the council of St. James’s 
did not approve of thefe enterprifes, fo palpably contrary 
to the fpirit of the treaties. They were fenfible that the 
right which France had referved to herfelf in ceding the 
property of Newfoundland, became elufive, if her fifhermen 
could find the places abounding in fifh occupied by rivals, 
who, being fettled upon the neighbouring coaft, were al¬ 
ways fure to arrive there firft* Neverthelefs, they deter- 
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mined to fupport, that the enjoyment, in the ftri&eft fenfe, 
ought to be common to the two people. They ought to 
have had more power and more courage than they were 
poffeffed of, to bid defiance to the clamours of oppofition, 
and to the complaints which fuch a fyftem of equity mull 
neceffarily excite. But they depended upon the weaknefs 
of Louis XV, and were not deceived. The circumftances 
of the times, and the charadler of his fucceffor, are totally 
different ; this grievance will be redreffed, as well as 
many others. ' It is not even impoflible, but that the 
flationary fifheries of this crown may receive fome aug¬ 
mentation. 

By flationary fifhery, we are to underfland, that which 
is carried on by the Europeans who have fettlements on 
thofe coafts of America where the cod is molt plentiful. 
It is infinitely more profitable than the wandering fifhery, 
becaufc it is attended with much lefs expence, and may be 
continued much longer. Thefe advantages the French 
enjoyed, before the errors committed by their government 
made them lofe the vail territories they had in thofe re¬ 
gions. All the fixed eflablifhments left them by the peace 
of 1763, are reduced to the ifland of St. Peter, and to 
two ifland8 of Miquelon, which they are not even allowed 
to fortify. 

It is fimple and natural, that a conqueror fhould appro¬ 
priate his conquefls to himfelf as much as he can, and that 
he fhould weaken hjp enemy, while he aggrandizes him¬ 
felf ; but he fhould never lea^e fubfiiling permanent fub- 
je£ls of humiliation, which arc of no avail to him, and 
which inflil hatred into the hearts of thofe over whom he 
hath triumphed. The regret we feel on any lofs dimini flies 
and goes off with time. The fenfe of fhame becomes daily 
move poignant, and never ceafes. If an opportunity fhould 
offer*)f manifeiling itfelf, it then breaks out, with a degree 
of fury fo much the greater, as it hath been the longer 
concealed. Powers of the earth, therefore, be modeff 
with refpedl to the terms which you impofe upon the con¬ 
quered people, in the monuments by which you mean to 
perpetuate the memory of your fuccefs. It i3 impoflible 
to fubferibe with fincerity to an humiliating compact. 
There are already too many falfe pretences and unjuft 
motives for the infringement of treaties, without adding to 
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them one fo legitimate and fo urgent as that of fhaking oft 
ignominy. Exa£t only in profperity, fuch facrifices as you 
would fubmit to without ihame in adverfity. A public 
monument of infult, and upon which an enemy who is 
crofting your capital cannot turn his eyes without expe¬ 
riencing a deep emotion , of indignation, is a perpetual 
ftimulus to revenge. If it were ever poflible* that one of 
the infulted nations , in that public fquare called Lu Place- 
dcs VifloiMi where they are all bafely loaded with chains* 
by the molt abjeCt and moft impudent of all flatteries* 
fhould enter victorious into Paris, there is no doubt but 
that the ftatue of the proud monarch who approved of this 
indifereet homage would in an inftant be pulled to pieces 
perhaps even a lpirit of refentment, for a long time (lifted* 
would reduce to alhes the proud city that exhibit* fuch a 
monument. You may appear crowned with vi&ory, but 
you fhould not fuller that your foot fhould be put upon 
the head of your enemy. If you have been fuccefsful* 
confider that you may experience a reyerfc of fortune ; and 
that there is more difgrace in being oneVfelf obliged to 
ddlroy a monument, than glory in having ere&ed it. The 
Englifh would, perhaps, have withdrawn their infpeCtor 
from one of the ports of France, bad they known with 
what impatience he was fullered there ; and how often the 
French have faid to thcmfelves, are we to fubmit to this 
humiliation much longer? 

St. Peter hath twenty-fivfe leagues 40 circumference ; it 
hath a harbour where thirty fmall veftels lind a fafe afy~ 
lum, a road which is capable of containing about forty 
fhips of all fizes, and coafts well adapted for the drying 
of a quantity of cod. In 1773, it contained fix hundred 
and four fixed inhabitants, and nearly an equal number 
of Tailors palled their time there in the intervals of the 
fifheries. 

The two Miguelons, lefs- important in every refpedt, had 
not more than iix hundred and forty-nine inhabitants ; and 
only one hundred aod twenty-feven foreign filhermen re¬ 
mained there during the winter. 

The labours of thefe iftanders, joined to thofe of four 
hundred and fifty men, arrived from Europe upon thirty- 
five veftels, produced only thirty-fix thoufand fix hundred 
apd feventy quintals of cod fxfh, and two hundred arid fifty- 
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three hoglheads of oil, which were fold at 805^,490 livres 
X33,5621. is. 8cL] 

This profit* added to 1,421,615 livres [59*2331. 19s. 
2d.] which were got by the green cod caught on the great 
bank, and to 3,816,580 livres. [159,024!. 3s. 4d.] produc¬ 
ed by the cod dried at Newfoundland itfelf, made the 
French filhery amount, in 1773, to tfie fum of 6,033,685 
livres [251,403b I os. iod.] 

Of thefe three products, there were only that of St. 
-Peter and of Miquelon, which received any increafe in the 
following .years. 

Thefe iflands are only three leagues diflant from the 
fouthern part of Newfoundland. By the treaties, the pof- 
fefiion of the coait is included in this extent. This.fpace 
fhould therefore have been in common, or divided between 
the Englifh and French fifhemnen, who had an equal right 
to it; but force, which feldom attends to thr fuggeftion:? 
of equity, took every thing to itfelf. Reafon, or policy, 
at length gave rife to more moderate Lrtrments; and, in 
1776, an equal diftribution of the canal vvds agreed to. 
This alteration enabled St. Peter tmd the Miquelons to 
catch, the enfuing year, feventy thoufand one hundred and 
four quintals of dried cod, and feventy-fix thoufand feven 
hundred and ninetydour of green cod. 

But this increafe did fiot enable France to fupply the 
foreign markets, as it did twenty years before. Its lifhery 
was icarce fulhcicnt for the confumption of the kingdom. 
Nothing, or fcarce arry thing, remained for its colonies, the 
wants of which were fo extenfivc. 

This important branch of commerce had palled entirely 
into the hands of its rivals, fince vi&ory had given to them 
the north of America. They fnpplied the fouth of 
.Emope, the Weft-lndics, and even the French iflands, 
with cod, notwithftanding the tax of four livres [39. 44.] 
per quintal, with which it had been loaded, in order to pre¬ 
vent its entry ; and notwithflanding a gratuity of thirty- 
five fuls [is. 5 *d.] per hundred-weight, granted to the 
national lifhery* Great Britain beheld, with great fatis- 
ladlion, that, befides the confumptions in its feveval fettle- 
ments, this branch of induftry yielded annually to its fub- 
jeds of .the Old and of the New World, a confidcrable 
quantity of fpecie, and a great plenty of commodities. 
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This obje& of exportation would have become {till more 
confiderable, if at the time of the conquefl the court of 
London had not had the inhumanity to expel from the 
iflanda of Cape Breton and St. John the Frenchmen who 
were fettled there, who have never yet been replaced, 
and poflibly never will be. The fame bad policy had 
formerly been followed in Nova Scotia ; for it is the pro¬ 
perty of the jealoufy of ambition to detlroy, in order to 
pofiefs. 

Sketch of Nova Nova Scotia, by which at prefent 
Scotia. The is underflood all the coafls, of three hun- 
French fettle dred leagues in length, included between 
there . the limits of New England and the fouth 

coaft of the river St. Lawrence, feemed 
at firfl to have comprehended only the great triangular 
peninfula fituated about the middle of this vafl fpace. 
This peninfula, which the French called Acadia, is ex¬ 
tremely well lituated to ferve a9 an afylum to the fhips 
coming from the Caribbee iflands. It difplays to them, at 
a diflance, a great number of excellent ports, where fhips 
may enter and go out with all winds. There is a great 
quantity of cod upon this coafl, and ftill more upon fmali 
banks at the diflance of a few leagues. The neighbouring 
continent attra&s attention by a few furs. Its arid coafls 
afford gravel for drying the fifh upon, and the goodnefs of 
the inland grounds invites to every fpecies of culture. Its 
woods are fit for many purpofes. Though this climate be 
in the temperate zone, the winters are long and fevere, and 
followed by fudden and excefiive heats, to which generally 
fucceed very thick fogs, that lafl a long time. Thefe cir- 
cumflance8 make this rather a difagreeable country, though 
it cannot be reckoned an unwholefome one. 

It was in 1604, that the French fettled in Acadia, four 
years before they had built the fmallell hut in Ccftiada. 
Inflead of fixing towards the eaft of the peninfula, where 
they would have had larger fcas, an eafy navigation, and 
plenty of cod, they chofc a fmali bay, afterwards called 
French bay, which had none of thefe advantages. It has 
been laid, that they were invited by the beauty of Poit 
Royal, where a thoufand fhips may ride in fafety from 
every wind, where there is an excellent bottom, and at all 
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times four or five fathom of water, and eighteen at the 
entrance. It is more probable that the founders of this 
colony were led to choofe this fituation from its vicinity to 
the countries abounding in furs, of which the exclufive 
trade had been granted to them. This conje&urc is con¬ 
firmed by the following circumftance: that both the firft 
monopolizers, and thofe who fucceeded them, took the 
utmoft pains to divert, the attention of their countrymen, 
whom an unfettled difpofition, or neceflity, brought into 
thefe regions, from the clearing of the woods, the breeding 
of cattle, filhing, and every kind of culture, choofing rather 
to engage the induftry of thefe adventurers in hunting or 
in trading with the favages. 

The mifchiefs arifing from a falfe fyftem of adminiftra- 
tion, at length difcovered the fatal effects of exclufive 
charters. It would be inconfillent with truth and the dig¬ 
nity of hiftory to fay, that this happened in France, from 
any attention to the common rights of the nation, at a 
time when thofe rights were molt openly violated. Thefe 
facred rights, which only can infure the fafety of the 
people, while they give a fan<ftion to the power of kings, 
were never known in France. But in the moll abfolute 
governments, a fpirit of ambition fometimes effects, what 
in equitable and moderate ones is done from principles of 
juftice. The minifters of Louis XIV who wifhed, by 
making their mailer refpe&able, to refledt fome honour on 
themfelves, perceived that they Ihould not fucceed without 
the fupport of riches; and that a people to whom nature 
has not given any mines, cannot acquire wealth but by 
agriculture and commerce. Both thefe refources had been 
hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univerfal reftraints 
that are always impofed, when the government interferes 
improperly in every minute concern. Thefe impediments 
were at laft removed ; but Acadia either knew not how, or 
was n&t able, to make ufe of this liberty. 

This colony wa9 yet in its infancy, when the fettlement, 
which has fince become fo famous under the name of New 
England, was firft eftablifiied in its neighbourhood. The 
rapid fuccefs of the plantations in this new colony did not 
much attract the notice of the French. This kind of 
profperity did not excite any jealoufy between the two 
nations. But when they began to fufpeft that there was 
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likely to be a competition for the beaver trade and furs» 
they endeavoured to fecure to thepffelves the foie property 
of it, and were unfortunate enough to fucceed. 

At their firlt arrival in Acadia, they had found the 
peninfula, as well as the forefts of the neighbouring con¬ 
tinent, peopled with fmall favage nations, who went under 
the general name of Abenakies. Though equally fond of 
war a9 other favage nations, they were more fuciable in 
their manners. The miffionaries ealily infinuating them- 
felves among them, had fo far inculcated their tenets, as to 
make enthufiafts of them. At the fame time that they 
taught them their religion, they infpired them with that 
hatred which they themfelves entertained for the Englifti 
name. This fundamental article of their new worfhip, 
being that which made the ftronge/l itnpreffion on their 
fenfes, and the only one that favoured their paflion for war, 
they adopted it with all the rage that was natural to them. 
They not only refufed to make any kind of exchange with 
the Englilh, but alfo frequently difturbed and ravaged the 
frontiers of that nation. Their attacks became more fre¬ 
quent, more obllinate, and more regular, after they had 
chofen St. Cafteins, formerly captain of the regiment of 
Carignan, for their commander, who was fettled among 
them, had married one of their women, and conformed ia 
eveiy refpeft to their mode of life. 

When the Englilh favv that all efforts, either to recon¬ 
cile the favages, or to deftroy them in the forefts, were 
ineffectual, they.fell upon Acadia, which they looked upon, 
with reafon, as the only caufe of all thefe calamities. 
Whenever the leafl hollility took place between the two 
mother countries, the peninfula was attacked. Unable to 
procure any aflillance from Canada, on account of its dis¬ 
tance, and having but a feeble defence in Port Royal, 
which was only furrounded by a few pallifades, it was con- 
ilantly taken. It undoubtedly afforded fome fatisfa$km 
to the New Englanders to ravage this colony, and to re 
tard its progrefs; but ftill this was not fuffieient to remove 
the fufpicions excited by a nation always more formidable 
by what Ihe is able to do, than by what fhe really does. 
Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, to reftore their 
conqueft at each treaty of peace, they waited with im¬ 
patience till Great Britain fhoukl acquire fuch a fuperiority 
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as would enable her to difpenfe with this reftitutiou. The 
events of the war on account of the Spanifh fuccefOon 
brought on the decisive moment; and the court of Ver¬ 
sailles was for ever deprived of a poffcflion of which it had 
never known the importance. 

Th$s ardour which the English had Frame is c*m- 
fhewn for.the pofTeflion of this territory ptlltdtecedc 
did not manifeft itfelf afterwards in the Nava Scotia Vo 
care they took to maintain or to improve England. 
it. Having built a very flight fortifica¬ 
tion at Port Royal, which tney called Annapolis, in hon¬ 
our of Queen Anne, they contented themfetoes with put- 
tinga very fmall garrifon in it. The indifference (hewn by 
the government was adopted by the nation, a circomftanee 
not ufual in w free eouotry. Not -more than five-or fix 
Englifh families went over to Acadia, which ftill remained 
inhabited by the firft colonifts, who were only perfuaded 
to ftay upon a pnwnifemade them of never being competed 
to bear arms againfl their ancient country. Such was the 
attachment which • the French then had for the honour of 
their country. Chen'fbed by the -government, refpe&ed 
by foreign nations, and attached to their king by a feries 
of profperities which had rendered their name illuftrioua, 
and aggvandifed their power, they pofleffed that patriotic 
fpirit which is the effect of fuccefs. They efteemed it an 
honour to' bear the name Of Frenchmen, and could not 
think of foregoing the title. The Acadians therefore, who, 
in fubmitting to a new yoke, had fwpm never to bear 
arms agaiitft their former flandarde were called the French 
neutrals. 

'What a powerful inducement is this example ef attach¬ 
ment, as well as a multitude of others which nave preceded 
and fallowed it, to the fovereign of France, to exert him- 
felf foceflantly for the happinefs of fuch a nation; of a 
nation fo mild, fo proud, and fo generous? Treafon hath 
been fometimea the crime of an individual, or of a parti¬ 
cular fociety, but it was never that of the fubje&s in gen¬ 
eral. The French are the people who know how to fuf- 
fer with infinite patience the knrgefl and molt cruel vex* 
ations, and who demonflrate the moll fincere, the moft 
ftriking tranfports of gratitude, at the leaft token of the 
Vol V. O 
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clemency of their fovereign. They love and cheridi him ; 
and it depends upon him only to be adored by them. The 
fovereign whom they Ihould defpife would be the mod con¬ 
temptible of men ; he whom they fhould hate would be 
the word of fovereigns. Notwithdanding all the effort* 
that have been made, during a feries of ages, to difle in 
our hearts the fentiment of patriotifm, it exifts not, per¬ 
haps, among any people in a more lively and energetic 
manner. Witnefs our. mirth at thofe glorious events, 
which, however, will not relieve our mifery. What fhould 
we not be, if public felicity were to fucceed to the glory 
of our arms ? 

There were twelve or thirteen hundred Acadians fettled 
in the capital; the red were difperfed in the neighbouring 
country. No magidrate was ever appointed to rule over 
them; and they were never acquainted with the laws of 
England. No rents or taxes of any kind were ever exact¬ 
ed from them. Their new. fovereign feemed to have for¬ 
gotten them ; and they were equally drangers to him. 

Manners of the Hunting, which had formerly been 

French <who re - the delight of the colony, and might dill 
mainedfubjeft to have fupplied it with fubfidence, had no 
the Englijh go- further attra&ion for a fimpie and quiet 
vernmentinNo - people, and gave way to agriculture. It 
*va Scotia. had been begun in-the marfhes and the 

low lands, -by repelling the fea and rivers, 
which covered thefe plains, with,dikes. Thefe grounds 
yielded fifty times as much as before, and afterwards fifteen 
or twenty times as much at lead. Wheat and oats fuc- 
ceeded bed in them, but they likewife produced rye, bar¬ 
ley, and maize. There were alfo potatoes in great plenty, 
the ufe of which was become common. 

At the fame time the immenfe meadows were covered 
with numerous flocks. Sixty thoufand head of horntd cat¬ 
tle were computed there ; and mod of the families had fe- 
veral horfes, though the tillage was carried on by oxen. 

The habitations, built entirely with wood, were extreme¬ 
ly convenient, and furnifhed as neatly as a fubdantial 
farmer’s houfe in Europe. TJhe people bred a great deal 
of poultry of all kinds, which made a variety in their food, 
which was in general wholefome and plentiful. Their 
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common drink was beer and cyder, to which they fome- 
times added rum. 

Their ufual clothing was in general the produce of their 
own flax and hemp, or the fleeces of their own (beep* 
With thefe they made common linens and coarfe cloths. If 
any of them had any inclination for articles of greater lux* 
ury, they procured them from Annapolis or Louifburg, 
and gave in exchange corn, cattle, or furs. 

The neutral French had no other articles to difpofe of 
among their neighbours, and made ftiil fewer exchanges 
among themfelves, becaufe each feparate family was able, 
and had been ufed, to provide for its wants. They, there¬ 
fore, knew nothing of paper currency, which was fo 
common throughout the reft of North America. Even 
the fmall quantity of fpecie, which had ftolen into the co¬ 
lony did not promote that circulation, which is the great* 
9 eft advantage that can be derived from it. 

Their manners were of courfe extremely Ample. There 
never was a caufe, either civil or criminal, of importance 
enough to be carried before the court of judicature eftab- 
lifhed at Annapolis. Whatever little differences arofe from 
time to time among them, were amicably adjufted by their 
elders. All their public a£ts were drawn by their pallors, 
who had likewife the keeping of their wills, for which, 
and their religious fervices, the inhabitants voluntarily gave 
them a twenty-feventh part of their harvefts. 

Thefe were plentiful enough to fupply more than a fuf- 
flciency to fulfil every aCl of liberality. Real mifery was 
entirely unknown, and benevolence prevented the demands 
of poverty. Every misfortune was relieved, as it were, 
before it could be felt; and good was univerfally difpenf- 
ed, without oftentation on the part of the giver, and with¬ 
out humiliating the perfon who received. Thefe people 
were H in a word, a fociety of brethren, every individual of 
which was equally ready to give and to receive what he 
thought the common right of mankind. 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all thofe con¬ 
nections of gallantry which are fo often fatal to the peace 
of families. There never was an inftance in this fociety of 
an Unlawful commerce between the two fexes. This evil 
was prevented by early marriages ; for no one pafled his 
youth in a ftate of celibacy. As foon as a young man 
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came to the proper age, the community infill him a boofe* 
broke up the lands about it, (owed them, ahd fupplit&l 
him with all the neCeffaries of life for a twelvemonth. Here 
he received the partner whom he had chofen, and who 
brought him her portion in flocks. This new family grew 
and profpered like the others. They all together amount¬ 
ed to eighteen thoufand foub. 

Who will not be affe&ed with the innocent manners, and 
the tranquillity of this fortunate colony ? Who will not 
wifh for the duration of its happinefs ? Who will not con- 
ffrufl, in imagination, an impenetrable wall, that may Se¬ 
parate thefe coloftifts from their unjuft and turbulerit neigh¬ 
bours ? The calamities of the people have no period ; but, 
Dn the contrary, the end of their felicity is always at hand. 
A long fades of fatourable events is nCceffary to raife them 
from mifery, while one inftant is fufficient to plunge them 
into it. May the Acadian* be excepted from this general 0 
trurfe. But, alas ! it is to be feared that they will not. 

Oreat Britain perceived in 1749, of what confequenceftbe 
poffeffion of Acadia might be to her commerce. The peace, 
which neceffarily heft a great number of men without em¬ 
ployment, furnifhed an opportunity, by the difbanding of the 
troops, for peopling and cultivating a vaft and fertile ter¬ 
ritory. The Britilh miniftry offered particular advantages 
*to'all petforts who chofe to go over and fettle in Acadia, 
livery foldier, failor, and Workman, Was to have fifty acres 
of land for himfclf, and ten for every perfon he carried over 
‘in his family. All non-commiffiorted officers Were allowed 
eighty for themfehres, and ry for their wives and children; 
enfigns 260 j lieutenants 300 ; captains 400 ; and all offi¬ 
cers of a higher tank 6O0 ; together With thirty for each 
of their'dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 
firft ten years, and never to pay above One livre two fob 
fix deniers £ about fs.] for fifty acres. Belkle tfr»s, the 
government engaged to advance or reimburfe the expencts 
of paffage, to build hoUfes, to furniih all the neceflaCy 
inftruments for fifhery Or agriculture, and to defray the 
expences of frlBfiftenCe for the firft year. Thefe encourag- 
ments determined three thoufand feven hundred and fifty 
tpetfons, in the month of May 1749, to go to America, 
TiRtfier than ran the Hflt of ftarving in Europe. 
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li was intended that thefe new inhabitant* fl»pu}d fornr a 
kttWajent to the Couth-eaft of Acadia* 4 a a place which 
the lavagea formerly called Chebu&o* and. the Englifti# 
Halifax. This fituation was preferred to feveral others 
where the foil was hetter, for the fake of eftabliflung in it# 
neighhou,rhoad an excellent cod filhery, and fqrtifyiftg one 
of the fined harbours in America* But as it was the part 
of the country mod favourable for the chafe* the Englifti 
were obliged to difpme it with the Microac Indians* by 
whom it was mod frequented. Thefe fsvages defender 
with abftiaacy a territory they held ftorp. nature ; and it 
was not without very great loffea that th* Englifll drove 
them from their pofficfjona. 

This war was not entirely finiftted* when fome djfturb- 
ances began to break out among the neutral French. Thefe 
people, whoftf manners were fo fimplc, and whp enjoyed 
iuch liberty, had already perceived that their independence 
mull necetiarily fuffer fome encroachments from any power 
that fhould turn its views to the countries they inhabited. 
To this apprehenfion was added that of feeing their religion 
in danger. :Thcir priefts, either heated by their own ea*» 
thufiatm, or fecretly inftigated by the governors of Canada# 
made them believe all they chofe to lay againft the Eng- 
lilh whom they called heretics. This word, which has fb 
powerful an influence on deluded minds, determined this 
happy American colony to quit their habitations and re¬ 
move to New France, where lands were offered them. 
This refolution many of them executed immediately, with¬ 
out confidering the confequences of it; the reft were pre¬ 
paring to follow as foon as they had provided for tneir 
iafety. The Englifh government, either from policy or 
caprice, determined to prevent them by an adfc of treach¬ 
ery, always bafe and cruel in thofe whofe power gives 
them an opportunity of purfuing milder methods. Under 
a pretence of exacting a renewal of the oath which they 
had taken at the time of their becoming Englifii fubje&s, 
they called together all the remaining inhabitants, and 
put them on-board of Ihip. They were conveyed to 
the other Englilh colonics, where the greater part of them 
died of grief and vexation rather than want. 

Such are the effects of national jealoufies, and of the ra- 
pacioufnefa. of government, to which men, as well as their 

o 3 
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property, becpme a prey. What our enemies lofe is 
reckoned an advantage, what they gain is looked upon as 
a lofs. When a town cannot be taken, it is ftarved; when 
it cannot be kept, it is burnt to afhes, or its foundations 
razed. A fhip or a fortified town is blown up, rather than 
the failors or the garrifon will furrender. A defpotic go¬ 
vernment feparates its enemies from its flaves by immenfe 
deferts, to prevent the irruptions of the one and the emi¬ 
grations of the other. Thus it is that Spain has rather 
chofen to make a wildernefs of her own country, and a 
grave of America, than to divide its riches with any other 
of the European nations. The Dutch have been guilty of 
every public and private crime to deprive other commercial 
nations of the fpice trade. They have frequently thrown 
whole cargoes into the fea rather than they would fell them 
at a low price. France rather chofe to give up Louifiana 
to the Spaniards, than to let it fall into the hands of the 
Englifli ; and England deftroyed the neutral French in¬ 
habitants of Acadia, to prevent their returning to France. 
Can it be faid after this, that policy and fociety were in- 
ftituted for the happinefs of mankind ? Yes, they, were in- 
ftituted to fcreen the. wicked, and to fecure the powerful. 

Prefcnt fate of Since the emigration of a people who 
Nova Scotia* owed their happinefs to their virtuous ob- 
fcurity. Nova Scotia remained in a lan¬ 
guid ftate. Envy, which had depopulated this country, 
itemed to have filed its baneful iufluence over it. The pu- 
n? foment of injuftice fell at leaft upon the authors of it. At 
aft a few unfortunate people were driven there by the va¬ 
rious calamities they experienced in Europe. They amount¬ 
ed in 1769 to twenty-fix thoufand ; mod of them were 
difperfed, and were only collected in any number at Ha¬ 
lifax, Annapolis, and Lunenburg. This lull colony, 
formed by Germans, was the moft flourifoing. It owed its 
improvements to' that fondnefs for labour, to that well- 
regulated economy, which are the diftinguifhing chara&er- 
iftics of a wife and warlike nation, who, contenting them- 
felves with defending their own country, feldom leave it, 
except to go and cultivate diftri&s which they are not am¬ 
bitious of conquering. 

In tlie year 1769, the colony fent out fourteen veflels 
and one hundred and forty-eight boats, which together 
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amounted to feven thoufand three hundred and twenty- 
four tong, and received twenty.two vefleis and one hundred 
and twenty boats, which together made 1 up feven thoufand 
and fix tons. They conftru&ed three Hoops which did not 
exceed one hundred and ten tons burthen. 

Their exportation for Great Britain, and for the other 
parts of the globe, did not amount to more than 729,850 
livres 12 fols 9 deniers [about 30,4101. 8s. iod.] 

Notwithstanding thefe encouragements, which the mo¬ 
ther country had incefTantly bellowed upon this colony, in 
order to accelerate its cultures, it had itfelf borrowed 
450,000 livres [18,7501.] for which it paid an intereft of 
fix percent. It had not then any paper currency,, and 
hath not ufed any fmce.. 

The troubles which* at prefent agitate North America 
have not extendecLto. Nova Scotia, It hath even drawn 
fome advantages from them* Its population hath arifen to 
forty thoufand fouls, by the arrival of fome cautious or 
pufiilanimous citizens who fled from the horrors of war. 
The necefflty of fupplying the wants of the Britifh armies 
and fleets hath occafioncd a great increafe of provifions. An 
immenfe quantity of fpecie, circulated by the troops, hath 
fjven life to every thing, and communicated a rapid mo* 
tion to men and ; things. 

Should the other colonies at length (detach themfelves 
from the mother country, and ffiould it retain Nova Scotia, 
this province, which was very infignificant, will become 
very important. It is fupplied with every advantage that 
may inlure its profperity. Its palltires are proper for the 
breeding of cattle, and its lands for the cultivation of corn, 
and efpecially for the growing of flax and hemp. There 
are few coails known to be fo favourable for large filheries ; 
and its boats can with eafe perform feven voyages to the 
great bank of Newfoundland, while thofe of New England 
can only perform five, and with a great deal of difficulty. 
The Englilh iflands will furnilh it with a certain, eafy, and 
almoit excluflve, mart for its merchandize. 

There can be no fear of any invafion, becaufe Halifax, 
which was formerly defended only by a few batteries pro- 
perly or improperly placed, is at prefent furrounded by 
good fortifications, which may Hill be increafed. 

O 4 
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Foundation of New* England, like the mother coun- 
t&w England* try, has lignah'zed ifefeif by many a&8 of 
violence, and has been actuated by the 
fame turbulent fpirit. It took its rife in troublefome times* 
and its infant ilate was dihurbed with many dreadful com- 
motions. It was difcoverted in the beginning of the lad 
century, and called North Virginia; but no Europeans 
fettled there till the year z6o8* The fird colony, which 
was weak and ill dire&ed, did not fucceed ; and for fome 
time after, there were only a few adventurers who came 
Over at times in the fummer, built themfelves temporary 
huts, for the fake of trading with the favages, and, like 
them, difappeared again for the reft of the year. Fanati- 
cifm, which had depopulated America to the foutb, waa 
deftmed to re-people it in the north. Some English pref- 
byterians, who had been driven from their own country, 
and had taken refuge in Holland* that univerfal afyluiu of 
liberty, refolvcd to founds churcb for their fe& in the 
New Hcmifphere. They therefore purchafed, ia 1621, the 
cliartcr of the Engii/h Nortb-Virginia company j for they 
were not reduced to fuch a ftate of poverty, at to be oblig¬ 
ed to wait till profperity became the reward of their vw« 
tues. 

On the 6th of September 1621, they embarked at Ply¬ 
mouth, to the number of 120 peribna, uader the guidance 
of enthufiafm* which* whether founded upon error or 
truth, is always produ&ivc of great a&ions. They landed 
at the beginning of a very hard winter, and found a coun¬ 
try entirely covered with wood, which offered a very me¬ 
lancholy profpe& to men already exhaufted with the fa¬ 
tigues of their voyage. Near one half periihed either by 
cold, the feurvy, ot diftrefs; the reft were kept alive, by 
that ftrength of chara&er which they had acquired under 
the persecution of epifcopal tyranny. Blit their courage 
was beginning to droop, when it was revived by the arrival 
of fixty favage warriors, who came to them in the fpring, 
headed by their chief. Freedom kemed to exult that (he 
had thus brought together, from the extremities of the 
world, two fuch different colonies ; who immediately enter¬ 
ed into a reciprocal alliance of friendfhip and prote&ion. 
The old inhabitants affigned for ever to the new ones all 
the lands in the neighbourhood of the fettlcraent they had 
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formed under the name of New Plymouth ; and one of the 
favages who underilood a little English, (laid to teach them 
how to cultivate the maize, and inllru& them in the man¬ 
ner of fifhing upon their coafl. 

This humanity enabled the colony to wait for the com¬ 
panions they expe&ed from Europe, with feeds, with doi» 
roeftic animals, and with every affiftanee they wanted. At 
fir ft the fettlcmept advanced but (lowly , fince, in 1629, it 
contained no more than three hundred perfona: but the 
persecution of the puritans, which increafed daily in Eng¬ 
land, haftened the augmentation of their npmber in Ame¬ 
rica. Such multitudes of them arrived the following year, 
that it became neceflary to difperfe them. The colonies 
which they eftabliihed formed the province of Maftachufets 
bay. The colonies of New Hampfhire, Conne£b’cut, and 
of Rhode iftand, foon fprang up from this fettlement 5 ^nd 
thefe were fo many feparate Hates, each of which obtained 
from the court of London a diftin& charter. 

The blood of martyrs hath ever been, in all places, and 
at all times, a fource of profelytrfm. A few ecclefiaftic* 
only, deprived of their benefices on account of their opi¬ 
nions, had at firft paffed into America, and a few obfeure 
feftarics, whofe new tenets attra&ed numbers from among 
the people. The emigrations became gradually more com¬ 
mon amongft other claifea of citizens; and in procefs of 
time, men of the firft rank, who had been drawn into pu- 
rttanifm by ambition, humour, or confcience, thought of 
Securing to themfelvet an afylum in thofe diftant climates. 

# They had caufed houfes tp be built, and lands to be clear¬ 
ed, with a view of retiring there, if their endeavours in the 
caufe of civil and religious liberty fhould proye abortive. 
TheTame fanatical fpirjt that had introduced anarchy into 
the mother country* kept the colony in a ftate of fubordi- 
nadon, or rather a fe verity of manners, had the fame ef- 
fedt as laws in a favage country. 


The inhabitants of New England Iiv- Form of go* 
ed peaceably for fometime without think- virnmint tjfab- 
ing of fettling their felicity upon a firm lijhed at New 
bafis. Not that their charter had not aui England . 
thorifed them to eftablifh any mode of 
government they might choofe, but thefe enthufiafts did not - 

05 
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think of it; and government did not pay a fufficient atterT 
tion to them to urge them to fecure their own tranquillity 
At length they grew fenfible of the neceflityof giving fome 
confiflency to their colony. At this period it was agreed, 
that there fhould be an aflembly holden every year, the de¬ 
puties of which fhould be chofen by the people, ir^ which 
none but thofe who were members of the eftablifhed church 
could have a feat, and over which a chief was to preiidc, 
without any di(tin£t authority. Two remarkable regula¬ 
tions were at the fame time made : the firft dated the price 
of corn, and by the fecoud the favages were deprived of 
all the lands which they fhould not cultivate ; and all Eu¬ 
ropeans were prohibited, under a heavy penalty, to fell 
them any flrong liquors or warlike flores. 

The national council were charged with the regulation 
of public affairs. They were alfo obliged to determine 
upon all fuits, but by the lights of reafon alone, and with¬ 
out the afMance or embaraffments of any code. 

Neither weie any criminal laws inftituted ; but thofe of 
the Jews were adopted. Witchcraft, blafphemy, adultery, 
and falfe teflimony, were punifhed with death. Children, 
who were fo unnatural as to flrike or to curfe the authors 
of their being, drew upon themfelves the fame punifhment. 
All perfons who were detc&ed either in lying, druknennefs, 
or dancing, were ordered to be publicly whipped ; and 
amufements were forbidden equally with vices and crimes. 
Swearing, and the violation of the Sabbath, were expiat¬ 
ed by a heavy fine. Another indulgence allowed was, to 
atone by a fine for a negleft of prayer, or for uttering a 
rafh oath. 

It is alfo knowm, that government forbade, on pain of 
death, the puritans to worfhip images ; and that the fame 
punifhment was decreed again# Roman catholic priefts, 
who fhould return into the colony after having been J>a- 
nifhed. . ’ . 

Fanaiicifm occa- The unfortunate members of the co. 
Jions great tala’- lony, who, lefs violent than their brethren, 
rmt'ies in New ventured to deny the coercive power of 
England. the magiftrate in matters of religion, were 

the obje&s of perfecution. This was 
confidered as blafphemy by thofe very divines who had ra- 
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ther chofen to quit their country'than to (hew any defe«* 
rence to epifcopal authority. By that natural propensity' 
of the human heart, which leads men from the love of in¬ 
dependence to that of tyranny, they had changed their 
opinions as they changed the climate ; and only feemed to 
arrogate freedom of thought to themfelves, in order to de-* 
ny it to others. This fyltem of intoleration was fupported 
by the fervices of the law, which attempted to put a Slop 
to every difference in opinion* by inditing capital punifh- 
ment on all who difleuted. Thofe who were either con^ 
vi6ted, or even fufpe&ed, of entertaining fentimenls of to¬ 
leration, were expofed to fuch cruel oppreffions, that they 1 
were forced to ny from their firll alylum, and fetk re-r 
foge in another lefs expofed to diiturbances. 

This intemperate religious zeal extended itfelf to matters* 
in themfelves of the greatelt indifference. A proof of this 
is found in the following public declaration, ttanferibed 
from the regiders of the colony : 

44 It is a circumltance univerfally acknowledged, that 
44 the cuftom of wearing long hair, after the manner of 
“ immoral perfons and of the favage Indians, can only have 
u been introduced into England, but in facrilegious con- 
** tempt of the exprefs command of God, who declares,’ 
44 that it is a fhameful practice for any man who has the' 
44 lead care for hisToul to wear long hair. As this abomi- 
44 nation excites the indignation of all pious perfons, we, 

44 the magiftrates, in our zeal for the purity of the faith, 

44 do exprefsly and authentically declare, that we condemn 
44 the impious cuftom of letting the hair grow; a cuflom 
44 which we look upon to be very indecent and difhonefl, 

44 which horribly difguifea men, and is offenfive to modeih 
44 and fober perfons, inafmucl>as it corrupts good manners, 

44 We, therefore, being juftly incenfed agaiud this fcan- 
44 d^Jous cuffom, do defire, advife, and earneflly requeft, 

44 all the elders of our continent, zealoufly to {hew their 
44 averfion from this odious practice, to exert all their 
44 power to put a (top to k, and efpecially to take care 
44 that the members of their churches be not infedted with 
44 it; in order that thofe perfons, who, notwithftanding 
44 thefe rigorous prohibitions, and the means of correction, 
“'that lhall be uied oir this account, fhall {till perfift in 
* * 06 
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* ( this cuilom, may have both God and man at the fame 
44 time againft 

This feverity, which a man exercifcs againft himfclf or 
dgainft his fellow-creatures, and which makes him fir If the 
victim, then the ©pprefibr, foon exerted itfelf againft the 
i|uakers. They were whipped, banifhed, and imprifoned. 
The proud fimplicity of thefe new enthofiafts, who in the 
midft of tortures and ignominy praifed God, and called for 
bfe&ngs upon men, infpired a reverence for their perfons 
and opinions, and gained them a number of profelytes. 
This circumftance exafperated their profecutors, and hur¬ 
ried them on to the molt atrocious ads of violence. They 
caufed five of them, who had returned clandeftinely from 
banifhmcnt, to be hanged. It feemed as if the Englifli 
had come to America to exercife upon their own country¬ 
men the fame cruelties the Spaniards had ufed againft the 
Indians ; whether it was that the change of climate had 
rendered the Europeans more ferocious, or that the fury 
of religious zeal can only be extinguifhed in the deftrudion 
of its apoftles and its martyrs. This fpirit of perfection 
was, however, at laft fuppiefled by the interpofition of the 
mother country, from whence it had been brought. 

A people, whofe charader was naturally difpofed to 
melancholy, were become gloomy and ftern. The blood 
of their monarch was ftill before them. Some of them 
lamented in fecret this great aflaflination, others would 
willingly have celebrated it as a feftival. The nation was 
divided between two violent parties. On one hand reyenge 
was meditated ; on the other, it was endeavoured to pre^ 
vent it by informations, which were alw r ays followed by 
exile, imprifonraent, or capital puailhment. Reciprocal 
miftruit prevailed between fathers and children, and be¬ 
tween friends. The fufpicious tyrant was furrounded by 
fufpicious courtiers, who kept up his apprehenfions, eijher 
to raife themfelves to the high polls of the ftate, or to ex~ 
pel their enemies or their rivals from them. The axe was 
fufpended over every head. The frequency of rebellions 
occafioned a frequency of executions, and thefe repeated 
executions of illultrious as well as of obfeure citizens, per- 
pctually maintained the popular terror. At length Crom. 
well disappeared. Enthufiafm, hypocrify, and fanaticifm, 
which compofed his, chara&cr $ fa&iona, rebellions, and 
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profcription#, were all buried with him; and England be-' 
gan to have the profped of calmer days. Charles the 
Second, at hie rettoration, introduced among hie fuluedt 
a focial turn, a tafte for convivial pleafures and diverhoov 
and for all thofe amufements he had been engaged in while 
he was travelling from one court to another in Europe, to * 
endeavour to regain the crown which his father had loft 
upon a fcaffold. The propagators of his principles were a 
multitude of women of gallantry, of corrupt favourites, 
and licentious men of wit. In a fhort time he brought on 
a general change of manners; and nothing but fuch a re¬ 
volution could poflibly have fecured the tranquillity of his 
government upon a throne ftained with blood. He was 
one of thofe voluptuaries, whom the love of fenfual pica- 
fures fometimes excites to fentiments of companion and 
humanity. Moved with the fufferings of the quakers, he 
put a flop to them by a proclamation in 1661 ; but he was 
never able totally to extinguifh the fpirit of perfecution 
that prevailed in America. 

The colony had placed at their head Henry Vane, the 
fon of that Sir Henry Vane who had fuch a remarkable 
(hare in the difturbances of his country. This obftinate 
and eothufiaftic young man, in every thing refemblirtg his* 
father, unable either to live peaceably himfelf, or to futfer 
others to irmain quiet, had contrived to revive the obfeure 
and obfolete queftions of grace and free will. The difputes 
upon thefe points ran very high, and would probably have 
plunged the colony into a civil war, if fieveral of the favage 
nations united had not happened at that very time to fall 
upon the plantations of the difputants, and to maflaere 
great numbers of them. The ctdonifls, heated with their 
theological contefls, paid at firfl very little attention to this 
confiderable lofs* But tire danger at length became fo 
urggrt and fo general, that all took up arms. As icon as 
the enemy was repulfed, the colony refumed its former 
diflenfions; and this frenzy manifefted itfelf in 1692, by 
fuch atrocious ads of violence, as were fcarce ever record¬ 
ed in hiftory. 

There lived hs a town of New England, called Salem, 
two young women, who were fubjed to convulfions, ac¬ 
companied with extraordinary fymptoms. Their father, 
miniiter of the church,-thought that they were bewitched ; 
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and having in confequence cad his iufpicions jupon an 
Indian girl who lived in his houfe, he compelled her by 
har/h treatment to Confefs that (he was a witch. Other 
women, upon hearing this, feduced by the pleafure of ex¬ 
citing the public attention, immediately behaved that the 
convulfions which proceeded only from the nature of their 
fex, were owing to the fame caufe. Three citizens, cafually 
named, were immediately thrown into prifon, accufed of 
witchcraft, hanged, and. their bodies left expofed to wild" 
beads and birds of prey. A few days after, fixteen other 
perfons, together with a counfellor, who, becaufe he re— 
fufed to plead againd them, was fuppofed to fhare in their 
guilt, differed in the fame manner. From this indant, the 
imagination of the multitude was inflamed with thefe horrid 1 
and gloomy feenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmi¬ 
ties of age, virgin modedy, fortune, honour, virtue, and the 
mod dignified employments of the date, were no fecurity' 
againd the fufpicions of a people infatuated with vifionary 
fuperdition. Children of ten years of age were put to> 
death ; young girls were dripped naked, and the marks of 
witchcraft fearched for upon their bodies with the mod 
indecent curiofity: thofe fpots of the feurvy which age 
impreffes upon the bodies of old men, were taken for evi¬ 
dent figns of the infernal power. Fanaticifm, wickednefs,. 
and vengeance, united, fele&ed their victims at pleafure. 
In default of witnefles, torments were employed to extort 
confeffions di&ated by the executioners themfelves. If the 
magiftrates, tired with executions, refufed to punifh, they 
were themfelves accufed of the crimes they tolerated ; the. 
very miniders of religion raifed falfe witneffes againd them, , 
who made them forfeit with their lives the tardy remorfe 
excited in them by humanity. Dreams, apparitions, ter¬ 
ror, and condensation, of every kind, increafed thefe pro¬ 
digies of folly and horror.- The prifons were filled**the 
gibbets left danding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprehenfions. The mod prudent quitted a country ffain- 
ed with the blood of its inhabitants; and thofe that re¬ 
mained wifhed only for peace in the grave. In a word,-* 
nothing lefs than the total and immediate fubverfion of the 
colony was expelled; when on a fudden, in the height ofi 
the dorm, the waves fubfided, and a calm enfued. All 
eyes were opened at once, and the . excefs < of the . evil 
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awakened the minds which it had at ftrft ftupified. Bitter v 
and painful remorfe was the immediate confequence ; the, 
mercy of God was implored by a general fart* and public 
prayers were offered up to a(k forgivenefs for the pre¬ 
sumption of having fuppofed that Heaven could have been - 
pleafed with facrifices with which it could only have been 
offendedi 

Pofterity will, probably, never know exa&ly what was* 
the catife or remedy of this dreadful dtforder. It had, 
perhaps, its fir ft origin in the melancholy which thefe per¬ 
fected enthufiafts had brought with them from their own 
country, which had increafed with the feurvy they had 
contr^dfed at fea, and had gathered frefh ftrength from the- 
vapours and exhalations of a foil newly broken up, as well 
as from the inconveniencies and hardfhips infeparable from 
a change of climate and manner of living. The contagion, 
however, ceafed like all other epidemical diftempers, ex- 
haufted by its very communication ; as all the diforders of 
the imagination are expelled in the tranfpurts of a delirium. 
A perfect calm fucceeded this agitation ; and the puritans 
of New England have never fince been feized with ft) 
gloomy a fit of enthufiafm. 

But though the colony has renounced the persecuting 
fpirit which hath ftained all religious fedis with blood, it 
has preferved fome ftrong marks of that fanaticifm and 
ferocioufnefs which had fignalized the melancholy days in s. 
which it took its rife. 

The fmall-pox, which is lefs frequent, but more deflruc- 
tive, in America, than it is in Europe, occafioned, in 1721, 
inexpreffible ravages in the province of Maftachufets bay. 
This calamity fuggefted the idea of inoculation. In order 
to prove the efficacy of this fortunate prefervative, a fkilfui 
and courageous phyfician inoculated his wife, his children, 
his f^rvants, and himfelf. He was immediately infulted, 
confideted as an infernal monfter, and threatened with af- 
fafiination. Thefe outrages not having been able to pre¬ 
vent a very promifing young man from having recourfe to - 
this falutary pra&icc, a wicked fuperftitious perfon got 'up 
to his window in the night-time, and threw a grenade into 
his room, filled with combuftible materials. 

The molt reafonable among the citizens were not dif- 
gufted with thefe atrocious a £ts j and their indignation. 
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exerted rather againft thofe bold fpirits who were accufcd 
of preferring the ikill of man to the care of Providence. 
The people were confirmed by thefe extravagant doctrines, 
in the refoiution of rejecting a-novelty, which was t© draw 
down upon the whole^ date the infallible and terrible ef- 
f*&s of the divine wrath. The magidrates, who were 
apprehenfive of an infurreftion, ordered the phyficians to 
afiemble j and they, either from ©onvi&ioty, pufillanimity, 
qr policy, declared inoculation dangerous, It was prohi¬ 
bited by a bill* which was received with unparalleled ap* 
plaufe, 

Europeans, you feel your hair rifing on your heads ; you 
fhudder with horror; and you have forgotten the obftacles 
which this falutary practice met with among yourfelves j 
and you do not confider, that two hundred years ago you 
would have committed the fame outrages. Acknowledge, 
therefore, the important ferviccs you have received from 
the progrefs of feienoe ; and entertain that refpeft and 
gratitude for the promoters of it, which you owe to ufeful 
men, who have preferved you from fb many crimes,-which 
ignorance and fuperftition would otherwife have made you 
commit. 

A few years after, a Lew feene was exhibited, dill more 
atrocious. For a long time paft an odious reward had 
been granted in thefe provinces to fuch of the colonifts as 
fhould put an Indian to death. This reward was increafed 
in 1724 to 2,250 livres [93I. 15s.] John LovCwell, en¬ 
couraged by fo confiderable a premium, formed a can- 
fpiracy of men as ferocious as himfelf, to go in queftof the 
favage8. One day he difeovered ten of them quietly fleep* 
ing round a large fire. He murdered them, carried their 
fealps to Bofton, and received the promifed reward. After 
this, have you, ye Anglp-Arocricans, any reproaches to ^ 
make to the Spaniards ? Have they ever done, or £ould 
they poflrbly ever do, any thing more inhuman ? And yet 
you were men, civilized men ; and you boafted of being 
chriftians. No, you were rather mooders, fit to be ex* 
terminated ; you were mon&ere, againft whom a league 
that might have been formed would have been lets cri¬ 
minal than the one that Loveweil formed again It the 
favages. 

£The author here introduce* the ftory of Polly Baker, 
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who was brought before the magiftratcs* and convi£feed 
the fifth time of having had a baftard child. He give* the 
fpeech fhe is faid-ta have made cm this oceafion at foil 
length. But as this fpeech is in the hands of every Engliftl 
reader, the tranflator has judged it unneceffkry to fwell his 
tranflation with it. The author’s reafaniog upon it is. as 
follows:] 

This fpeech produced an affe&ing change in the minds 
of all the audience. She was not only acquitted of either 
penalty or corporal ptiniftiment, but her triumph was fa 
complete, that one of her judges married her. So fuperio* 
is the voice of reafon to all the powers of fludied elo¬ 
quence. But popular prejudice has refumed its influence ; 
whether it be, that the reprefemtationa of nature alone are 
often ftifled by a» attention to political advantages, or ta 
die benefit of fociety ; or that, under the En^lifh govern* 
ment, where celibacy is not enjoined by religion, there ia 
lefa excufe for an illicit commerce bttween the fexes, than 
in thofe countries where the clergy, the nobility, luxury* 
poverty, and the fcandalous example gir&n by the court 
and the church, all concur in degrading and corrupting the 
married ftate, in rendering it buithenfome. 

New England has fome remedy againft bad laws in 
the conilitution of its mother country, where the people, 
who have the Legifiative power in their awn hands, are 
at liberty to correff ahnfea; and it has others derived 
from its fituation, which open a vaft field to induftry and 
population. 

This colony, bounded on the north Extent, natural 
by Canada, on the weft by New York, hiflory, manu- 
and on the eaft and fouth by Nova Ja&urts, exfort- 
Scotia and the ocean, extends full three atiom i &c. of 
hundred miles along the fea coaft, and New England, 
upwards of fifty miles in the inland 
parts. 

The clearing of the lands is not dire&ed by chance as in 
the other provinces. This matter, from the firft, was fub- 
je&ed to laws which are dill religioufly obferved. No 
citizen whatever has the liberty of fettling even upon un¬ 
occupied land. The government, defirous of preferving all 
iu members from the inroads of the favages, and of placing 
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them in a condition to ftaare in the prote&ion of a well- 
regulated fociety, hath ordered that whole villages Ihould 
be farmed at once. As foon as fixty families offer to build 
a church, maintain a clergyman, and pay a fchodlmafter, 
the general afTembly allot them a fituation, and permit 
them to have two r-eprefentatives in the legiflativc body of 
the colony. The diilri& afligned them always borders 
upon the land already cleared, and generally contains fix 
thoufand fquare acres. Thefe new people choofe the 
fituation mofl convenient for their habitation, which is 
ufually of a fquare figure. The church is placed in the 
centre ; the colonifts divide the land among thcmfelves, 
and each inclofes his property with a hedge. Some woods- 
are referved for a common. It is thus that New Eng¬ 
land is conflantly enlaiging its territory*, though it ftill 
continues to make one complete and well-conftituted* 
province. 

Though the colony be fituated in the midff of the tem¬ 
perate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild as that of fome 
European provinces, which are under the fame parallel 
of latitude. The winters are longer and colder, the fum- 
rners fhorter and hotter. The fky is commonly clear, and> 
the rains more plentiful than tailing. The air has grown 
purer fince its circulation has been made free by cutting- 
down the woods; and malignant vapours, which at firlV 
carried off fome of the inhabitants, are no longer com¬ 
plained of. 

The country is divided into four provinces, which at firfir 
had no connection with one another. The necefiity of 
maintaining an armed force againft the favages, obliged 
them to form a confederacy in 1643, when they took the 
name of the United colonies. In confluence of this 
league, two deputies from each eilablifhment ufed to meet 
in a Hated place, to deliberate upon the common affairs of 
New England, according to the initrudlions they had re-fr 
ceived from the afflmbly by which they were fent. This, 
alfociation was not in any manner repugnant to the right 
which each of its members had, to a£t in every refpedt as 
he cliofe. 

• They were almofl as much independent of the mother 
country. When the fettlement was allowed to be made, it 
had been agreed that their code of laws (hould not com* 
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tradid, in any refpe&, the legiflation of the mother coun¬ 
try 5 that the judging of any capital crime committed upon 
their territory, fhould be referved for it; and that their 
whole trade fhould be centered in its ports. None of thefe 
engagements were fulfilled ; and other obligations, of left 
importance, were equally negle&ed. The fpirit of re- » 
publicanifm had already acquired fo great an influence, as 
to prevent thefe arrangements from bein^ confidered as 
binding. The colonifts limited their fubmiffion to the ac¬ 
knowledging, in a vague manner, the king of England to 
be their iovereign. 

Maffachufet, the moll flourifliing of the four provinces, 
indulged itfelf in greater liberties than the others, and did 
iuopenly. This haughty behaviour drew the refentment 
of Charles 11 upon them. In 1684 this monarch took 
away the charter which had been granted to them by his 
father. He eftablifhed an almoft arbitrary government* 
and ventured to levy taxes for his own ufe. Defpotifm 
did not decreafe under his fucceffor. Accordingly, on the 
iirft intelligence of his being dethroned, his deputy was 
arretted, put in irons, and fent back to Europe. 

William III. though very well fatisfied with this ardent 
seal* did not reftore co the Maflachufets their ancient pri¬ 
vileges, according to their defires, and, perhaps, to their 
wifhes. It is true that he reftored them a charter, but a 
charter which was in nothing rtfembling the firft. 

By the new chaUer, the governor appointed by the 
court, was to be in pofl'dlion of the exclufive right of con¬ 
vening, proroguing, or diflolving, the national aflembly. 

It was he alone who could give a famftion to the laws that 
were decreed, and to the taxes impofed by the aflembly. 
Tiie nomination of every military employment belonged to 
this commandant. It was he, ailitted by the council, who 
appointed the magiftrates. The other lefs important places 
coula not be diipofed of without his confent. The public 
ireafury was never opened but by his order, confirmed by 
the concurrence of the council. His authority was like- 
wife extended to fome other matters, which put a great 
reftraint upon liberty. Connecticut and Rhode iflana, by 
a timely fubmiflion, prevented the punifliment the province 
of Maflachufet8 bay had incurred, and retained their ori¬ 
ginal charter. That of New Hampfhire had been alwaya 
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regulated by tdu? feme mode of adminiftmion as thtt pror 
vine* o£ Maflaehufets bay. The fame governor prdided 
over the four provinces; but with regulations adapted to 
the conftitution of each colony. 

. According to an account publifhed by the general con- 
grcfa of the Englifh American continent* th$re arc four 
hundred thoufand inhabitants at Nfeffachufets bay ; one 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand at Coonedacut ; one 
hundred and fifty thoufand at New Hampshire; and fifty** 
nine thoufand lix hundred and feveoty-eight at Khode 
iflanrl; which forms, in this Settlement alone* a population 
of eight hundred and one thoufand fix hundred and feveaty- 
eight fouls. 

This great multiplication ©f men feould feenj to arife 
from an excellent foil; but this, is not the cafe. All the 
countries, except fome parts of Conne&icut, were origin* 
ally covered with pine trees; and, confequeatly, are cither 
entirely barren, or not very fertile. None of the European 
feeds thrive there \ and thek produce hath never been fuf* 
fieient for the nourifhment of its inhabitants. They have 
always been obliged to live upon mai?e, o* to draw part of 
their fubfiftence from elfewhere. Accordingly, though 
the country be generally very fit for the culture of fruit 
and of vegetables, and for the breeding of cattle, yet the 
country places are not the moft mtereftiog part of thofe 
regions. It is upon coafts. furrounded with rocks, but 
which are favourable to fifhjng, that the population hath 
augmented, activity hath iacreafed, and eafy circumftances 
are become general. 

This infufficiency of the harvefts ought to have excited 
induftry in New England fooner, and marc particularly, 
than in the reft of the continent. Several fhips were even 
conftru&ed there for foreign navigators, the materials for 
which, at prefent fo fcarce and fo expenfive, were* for a 
long time, common and cheap. The facility of procuring 
beaver fkins, occafioned the eftabiiChing of a eonfidtrable 
hat manufa&ory. Cloths were alfo made of flax And hemp; 
and with the fleeces of their flocks, the colony fabricated 
fluffs, which are coarfe but ftrong. 

To thefe raaaufaftures, which may be called national, 
another branch of induftry was added, fupported by foreign 
materials. Sugar yields a refiduum, known by the name 
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of fyrdp, <Jr mdkfles. The people of New England went 
to fetch it from *the Weft-Indies, and tffed it at~fifft juft as 
it was, for various purpofes. At length the idea of dif- 
tilling it fuggfcfted itfelf to (hem. They fold a prodigious 
quantity of this rum to the neighbouring favagfcs ; to the 
men employed in the cod-fifhery, and to all the northern 
provinces; they even carried it to the coaft of Africa, 
where they difpofed of it with confiderable advantage to 
the Englifh employed in the purchafe of fl&Ves. 

This branch of trade, and other circumftaoces, enabled 
the inhabitants of New England to appropriate to thCm- 
felves part of the commodities, both of South and of 
North America. The exchanges between thefe two re¬ 
gions, which are fo neceffary to them both, pafled through 
thei# hands ; and they became, in fiome meafure, brokers, 
as the Hollanders, of the New World. 

The greateft refource of thofe provinces, however, al¬ 
ways was the fifhery ; which Was very eonfiderable, even 
upon their 0W11 cOafts. A prodigious quantity of boats h 
ieen in-every river, bay, or port, Which are employed in 
Catching filroon, fturgeon, cod, rfbd Other kinds of fifti, 
which are all fold to advantage. 

MaCkerel is caught principally it the mouth of the'Pen- 
tagoufct, whidh empties itfelf in Fundy, or Ffifcneh, bay, at 
the extremity of the colony. In fpring and in autumn, 
fourteen or fifteen hundred btiats, and 5 two thouftmd five 
hundred men are employed ih this fifhery. 

The cod fifhery is ftHl more advantageous to New Kag* 
land. Its numerous ports fend out annually five hundred 
vefftls, of fifty tons burthen, the crews of which Amount to 
four thoufind men. They catch at leaft two hundred and 
fifty thoufand quintals of cod. 

Thefe colonies employ tfcemfclVes Ifkewife in the whale 
fifhery-. Before the 1763, New England carried on 
this fifhery in the gulf of Florida, m March, April, and 
May ; surd to the eaft of the great bank df'Newfoundland, 
in June, July, and Auguft. There were no more than one 
hundred and twenty floops, each of feventy tons burthen, 
and fifteen hundred failors, fCnt out for this purpofe at 
that time. In 1^67, this iifhety employed feven thou&nd 
two hundred and iinety failor*. Let us inveftigate the 
caufes of thitrconfiderable mtreafe. 
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Great Britain was for a long time agitated with the 
defire of (haring the whale fifhery with' the Dutch. In 
order to fucceed in this, towards the latter end of the 
reign of Charles II, the inhabitants of that kingdom were 
difcharged from paying any duty to the cuftom-houfe, 
upon the produce arifing from the fifh which they (hould 
obtain from the Northern fea : but this indulgence was not 
extended to the colonies, who were obliged to pay a duty 
of 56 livres 5 fols [2I. 6s. lo-jd.] for every ton of oil and 
of whalebone, at their entrance into the mother country ; 
this duty was only diminifhed by one half, when thefe ar¬ 
ticles were imported on Englifh bottoms. 

To this tax, which was already too burthenfome, an¬ 
other w.as added in 1699, of 5 fols 7 deniers [about 2|dv] 
for every pound weight of whalebone ; which bore equally 
upon America and upon Europe. This new tax pro¬ 
duced fuch fatal confequences, that it was found necenary 
to fupprefs it in 1723; but it was only taken off for 
the whales caught in Greenland, in Davis's (traits, or in 
the adjoining feas. The (ifhery on the Northern con¬ 
tinent (till remained fubjeft to the new as well as the old 
duty. 

The miniftry, perceiving that the exemption of the duty 
was not fufficient to excite the emulation of the Englifh, 
had recourfe to encouragements. In 1732, a gratuity of 
22 livres 10 fols [i8s. 9d«] was given ; and fixteen years 
after, another of 45 livres [il. 17s. 6d.] for every ton 
conveyed by the (hips employed in thi9 important filhery. 
This generofity of government produced part of the good 
effe&s which were expe&ed from it. Great Britain, how¬ 
ever, far from being able to vie with their rivals in foreign 
markets, was dill obliged to purchafe annually to the value 
of three or four hundred thoufand livres [from 12,500!. to 
1 6 , 6661 . 138. 4d.] of train oil and whalebone. 

Such was the date of things, when the feas of Notlth 
America, which belonged to the French, became £n 
Englifh poffefiion at the lad peace. Immediately the 
New Englanders went there in numbers to catch whales, 
which are very plenty. They were exonerated by par¬ 
liament from the duties which opprefTed them ; and their 
indudry became dill more a&ive. It mud naturally be 
communicated to the neighbouring colonies \ and it 
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is prpbable that the United provinces will, in procefs 
of time, be deprived of this important branch of their 
trade. 

The whale fifhery is carried on in the gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence, and in the adjacent latitudes, upon feas lefs tem- 
peiluous, and lefs embarraffed with ice, than thofe of 
Greenland. Accordingly, it begins fooner, and ends later. 
Fewer fatal accidents happen there. The fhips employ¬ 
ed for the purpofe are fmaller, and have lefs numerous 
crews. Thefe < reafons mud give to the American con¬ 
tinent advantages, which the economy of the Dutch will 
never be able to balance. The Englifh of Europe them- 
felves hoped to fhare this fuperiority with their colonifts, 
becaufe they expected to add to the profits accruing from 
the fifhery, that which they were to collect from the fale 
of their cargoes ; a refource which was not allowed to the 
navigators who frequented Davis’s llraits or the Green¬ 
land feas. 

The vendible productions of New England are cod, 
train-oil, whales, tallow, cyder, fait meats, maize, hogs 
and oxen, pot-afh, pulfe, malts for merchantmen and men 
of war, and all kinds of woods. The Azore iflands, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Great Bri¬ 
tain, and principally the Welt-Indies, hitherto confumed 
thefe articles. In 1769, the united exports of the four 
provinces amounted to 13,8445430 livres 19 fols 5 deniers 
[about 576,851k 5s. 9^d.] But this colony received 
habitually more than it ieqt out, fince it was conftantly 
indebted twenty-four or twenty-five millions of livres 
[from 3,ooq,oqoL to 1,041,666k 13s. 4d.] to the mother 
country. 

Some fhips are difpatched from every one of the ex¬ 
tremely numerous ports that are on thefe coafls. The 
principal voyages, however, from Corme&icut, are under¬ 
taken at Newhaven ; thofe to Rhode ifland, at Newport ; 
thofe to Hamplhire, at Portfmouth; and thofe to Mafia- 
chufets bay, at Bofton. 

This laft city, which may be confidered as the capital 
of New England, is fituated on a peninfula, four miles in 
length, at the bottom of the fine bay of Mafiachufet, 
which reaches about eight miles within land. The open- 
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iwg of the bay* is flickered from the impetuofity of the 
*Waves by a number of rocks which rife above the "water, 
and by twelve fmall iflands, mofl of which are inhabited, 
Thefe dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more 
than three fliips to come in together. At the end of the 
lafl century, a regular citadel, named Fort William, was 
ere&ed in one of the iflands upon this narrow channel. 
It ia defended by a hundred pieces of cannon of the 
largeft fizc, and very well placed. A league further on, 
is a very high light-houfe, the fignals from which may be 
perceived and repeated by the fortrefs along the whole 
eoaft, at the fame time that Bofton has her own light- 
honfes, which fpread the alarm to all the inland country. 
Except when a veiy thick fog happens to prevail, which 
fotne fliips might take advantage of to flip into the iflands, 
the town has always five or fix hours to prepare for the 
reception of an enemy, and to aflemble ten thoufand 
militia, which can be coHe&ed in four-and-twenty hours. 
If a fleet foeuld ever be able to pafs the artillery of Fort 
William, it would infallibly be flopped by a couple of bat¬ 
teries, which being erefted to the north and fouth of the 
place, command the whole bay, and would give time for all 
the veffds and commercial flores t© be flickered from can¬ 
non foot in the river Charles* 

The harbour of Bofton is fo fpactous, that fix hun¬ 
dred veflcls may anchor in it fafely-and eommodioufly. 
'there is a magnificent pier cooftru&ed, proje&mg fuf- 
ficiendy into the fea to aMow the foips to unload their 
goods without the ofliftemee of a lighter, and to depdfit 
them into the w&rehoufes which are ranged on the north 
fide. At the extremity of the pier, the town appears 
built upon mn uneven territory, in form Uf a crefcent 
luund the harbour. Before the diftorbmees k con¬ 
tained about thirty-five or forty thoufand iithabitapts, of 
various fe&s. The houfee, furniture, drefs, food, con- 
verfation, cufloms, and manners, were fo exa&ly ftmilar 
to the mode of living in London, that it was fcarce 
poffibie to find any other difference, but that which arifea 
1 i om the greater numbers of people there are in large 
capitals. 
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New England, which refembles the The Dutch found 
mother country in fo many refpe6ls, is the colony of New 
contiguous to New York. The latter, Belgia, after - 
bounded on the eaft by this principal wards called 
colony, and on the weft by New Jerfey, New Tork . 
occupies at firft a very narrow fpace of 
twenty miles along the fea-ihore, and infenfibly enlarging, 
extends to the north above a hundred and fifty miles up 
the country* 

Tnis country was difeovered towards the beginning of 
the feventeenth century, by Henry Hudfon, a famous 
Englifh navigator, at that time in the Dutch fervice. He 
entered into a confiderable river, to which he gave his name, 
and after (lightly rcconnoitering the coaft, returned to . 
Amfterdam, from whence he had failed. A fecond voyage, 
undertaken by this adventurer, gave fome better idea of 
this favage country. 

According to the European fyflem, which never pays 
any attention to the people of the New World, this coun¬ 
try thould have belonged to the United provinces. It was 
difeovered by a man in their fervice, who took pofTcftion of 
it in their name, and gave up to them any peiTonal right 
he might have in it. His being an Englifhman did not ii* 
the leaft invalidate thefe uncontrovertible titles. It rauft 
therefore have occafioned great furprife, when James I af- 
ferted his p # reten(ions to it, upon the principle that Hud-' 
fon was born his fabjetl ; as if any man’s country wa3 not 
that in which he earns his fubfiftence ; and indeed the king 
laid but a (light ftrefs upon a pretenfion for which there 
was fo little foundation. 

The republic, who faw nothing in this property, which 
was no longer contefted with them, except a fetdement for 
the trade of the beaver and other peltries, ceded it to the 
Wefl-Jndia company. This fociety directed all its atten¬ 
tion towards thefe favage riches ; and ip order to get,as 
near them as poflible, they caufed Fort Orange, fince call¬ 
ed Albany, to be ere£ed upon the borders of Hudfons 
river, at the diftance of one hundr.ed and fifty miles from 
the lea. It was there that the furs were brought to their 
agents, who gave in exchange to the Iroquois, fire-arms 
and warlike (lores, to enable them to refill the French, who 
were lately arrived in Canada. 

Vol V . 
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At that time New Belgia was nothing more than a fac¬ 
tory. The city, of Amlterdam became feufible that it 
would be a.judteious thing to eilablilh a colony in that part 
of die New, World,, and eafily obtained the ceffion of it, 
by giving 7ca,oco livres [29,166b 13s. 4d.] to the pro¬ 
prietors. 

Thefe more extensive views required other arrangements* 
The poft placed in the neighbourhood,of the Eive nations 
was left {landing ; but it appeared neceffary to eftabliih a 
more-confidcrable; one at; the, month; of the. river, in the 
ifland of Manahatan- ; and. accordingly, New Amllerdam 
was built there. Neither the town* its territories* nor the 
red of the province^ were ever diftuibedby the neighbour¬ 
ing faragee, fome of whom were too weak to . make any 
attempts, and the others were perpetually at war with the 
French^- This poffcfiion, therefore, was making a. rapid 
progrefs, when it was vifited by an unexpeXed.ftorm. 

At nuhat period* E ng l and*? which had 11 at at that time 

a&dm nvhat - tbofe intimate connexions with Holland, 
manner, the Eng- which the ambition and fucceffes of Lewis 
hjh make them - XIV have fince given rife to between 

Jalvu majlers. of the two powers, beheld, with a jealous 
Nmu. Belgicu eye a fmaU .ilate, but lately formed in its 
neighbourhood, extending its Jkmrifhing 
trade to.all parts of the world; She was inwardly incenf- 
ed at the idea of not being able to attain to an equality 
with a. power which; ought not even to have entered into a< 
competition with her. »Thefe rivals in commerce, as in na¬ 
vigation, by their vigilance and economy,,ruinedJher in all 
the great;markets of the univerfei and- obliged: her to aX 
only a fecondary pact; Every effort fhe made to effablidr 
a competition ended either to her disadvantage or diferedit, 
while univerfahcommorce was evidently concentrating itfelf 
in themorafles of the republic. At length the nation was’ 
routed by the difgrace of their merchants, and,refolved to 
feeure.to them by force what they could not obtain by their 
induftry. t Charles II, notwithftandmg his averfion for bufi~ 
nefs, and his immoderate love of pleasure, eagerly adopted 
a plan^which gave him; a prqfpeX of acquiring the riches 
of thQ& diftant regions*, together, with the man time empire 
of Europe# His brother, more a&ive and;.more inter- 
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prifing than hirofetf, encouraged him in thefe difpofitions; 
and with one £onfent, they ordered that the fcttlements 
and (hips of the Dutch ftrouid attacked, without any 
previous declaration of war. 

Hoftilities begun in this manner are both cowardly and 
perfidious. They are the aft of a horde of favages, and 
not of a civilized nation ; of a dark^afTafiin, and not of a 
Warlike prince. No perfon who puts any'confidence in his 
ftrength, and who hath any elevation of foul, will furpri.ie 
a fteeping advbrfafy. If anyone rrtay be allowed to take 
advantage of my fecurky, may I not alfo avail myfelf of his ? 
Such conduft compels both parties to be incefl'ahtly in 
arms ; the Hate of wot becomes permanent, and peace is 
no more than a wOrd devoid of meaning. There is either 
a jufl reafon for attacking, an enemy, or there is none. If 
there be none, the party that begins the attack is nothing 
more thaTfi a r dangeroQs robber, againft whom all ought to 
unite, and whom they have a right to exterminate. If, on 
the contrary, there be ar reafon for commencing hoftilities, 
it ought to be notified. Nothing can authorile the feizure 
of pofieffions, except the refufal to repair an injury, or to 
reftore any thing that is ufurped. Before you become the 
Rggtefibr, let the World 1 be convinced of the inj lift ice that 
is done to you. The only thing that can be allowed, is to 
make fecret preparations for revenge; to drlFemble your 
projefts, if they caufc any alarm ; and to leave no interval 
between the refufal'of jullice and the beginning of hoftil- 
iriesi If you fitould be weaker th^n your adverfary, you 
muft entreat and fufter with patience. Mull you be a 
traitor, bccaufe another perfon is an ufurper ? Defpife the 
common maxim 1 ; and do not fupply either the ilrength 
you may be deficient in, or the courage which might ex- 
pofe you, by treachery. Let the opinion of your con¬ 
temporaries, and that of pofterity, be always prefent to 
your mind. 

In the month of Auguft 1664, an Englifti fquadron 
anchored on the ceafts of New Belgia, the capital of whiclv 
furrendered upon the firft fummons, and the reft of the co¬ 
lony made no greater refiftance. This conqueft was infured' 
to the Englifti by the treaty of Breda. But they were 
deprived of it again by the republic in 1673, when the in¬ 
trigues of France had fet thefe two maritime powers at 
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variance, which, for their mutual interefle, ought ever to 
he united. A fecond treaty again reftored to the Englifh, 
in the following year, a pjpvince which hath fince remain¬ 
ed attached to their dominion, but as the property of the 
king’s brother, who gave his name to it. 

The colony is New York was governed by the depu- 

ceded to the ties of this prince with fufficient addrefs 

duke of Tork . to prevent the indignation of the colonifts 
from being excited againfl their perfons. 
The public hatred was fixed upon their mailer, yvho had 
kept all the power in his own hands. This political flav- 
ery equally difguifed both the Dutch, who had preferred 
their plantations to their country, and the Engliih who 
had joined them. The people, accuilomed to liberty, be¬ 
came impatient under the yoke. Every thing feemed tend¬ 
ing either to an infurredlion, or to an emigration. The 
commotion was put a ilop to only in 1683, when the co¬ 
lony was invited to choofe reprefentatives, who might re r 
gulate in affemblies what would be proper for its interefts. 

Colonel Duncan, who was intruded with this bufinefs, 
was a man of a bold and extenfive mind. He did not con¬ 
fine himfelf, like thofe who had hitherto governed the pro¬ 
vince, to the ceding of lands to every perfon who offered 
to clear them ; he alfo extended his care to the Five nations, 
which had been too much negledled by his predecelfors. 
The French were for ever endeavouring to difunite thefe 
favages, in hopes of enfiaving them : and they had advanc¬ 
ed this great undertaking by means of the converts made 
by their miflionaries. It was the bufinefs of England to 
dtfconcert this plan ; but the duke of York, who had 
views of intereft diftinft from that of his country, was de~ 
firous that hia^ deputy fhould favour the execution of it. 
Duncan, though a catholic, conflantly deviated from the 
plan that was traced out for him, and exerted his utmoft ef¬ 
forts to thwart a fyitem which appeared to him to be found¬ 
ed rather upon policy than religion. He even annoyed, 
by every pofiible meafur.e, the nation that was the rival of 
his ; and the memoirs of the times atteft, that he greatly 
rejtarded their progrefs. 

The condu& or this^able chief was different in the in¬ 
terior part of the colony. He encouraged, both from in- 
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clmation, and in obedience to orders, the eftablifhment of 
the families of his-own, and of his prince’s, religion. This 
prote&ion was accompanied with a kind of myllery ; but 
as foon as James IL had afcended the throne,* the collector 
of the public revenues, the principal officers, and a great 
number of citizens declared themfelves partifans ot the 
church of Rome. 

This occafioned a great ferment in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple. The proteftant caufe was thought to be in danger ; 
and prudent men were apprehenfive of an infurre£tion. 
Duncan fucceeded in keeping the malcontents in order ; 
but the revolution obliged him to make a voluntary refig- 
nation of his pod. He fubmitted, like a good Engliih- 
man, to the new gpvernment ; and by a liaughtinefs of 
character peculiar to his nation, he fent over to the do- 
throned monarch all the riches he had acquired in a long 
and profperous adminiftration. 

This fmgular man had fcarce quitted America, before 
the inhabitants of New England expelled their governor)* 
Edmund Andrews, one of the moll active promoters of the 
arbitrary views of King James. Some militia of New 
York, feduced by this example, endeavoured to treat 
Nicholfon, who was temporarily intruded with the go¬ 
vernment, in the fame manner ; but he fucceeded in fpriri- 
»rrg a party in his favour, and the colpny became the prey 
of two armed factions, till the arrival of Colonel Slaughter. 

This commander, who was fent by King William 
King William, convoked the members of gives a govern- 
the date, on the 9th of April 1691. ment to this co- 
This affembly annulled every thing which /any, 
had been previoufiy decreed contrary to 
the Britifh conditution, and enabled laws which have ever 
finc£ been the rule of the colony. At this period the ex¬ 
ecutive power was placed the hands of the governor 
appointed by the crown, which gave him twelve counlcl- 
lors, without whole concurrence he could not fign any a (ft. 
The commons were reprefented by thirty deputies, chofcn 
by the inhabitants ; and thefe feveral bodies condituted the 
general afiembly, in which every power was veded. The- 
duration of this aflembly, originally unlimited, was afte,r* 
wards fixed at three years ; and it now continues feven, 
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the British parliament, the revolutions of which it 

f&fih followed. 

tt was time that an invariable order fhould be cftabliftied in 
the colony. It was obliged to fuftain, againft the French 
in Canada, a brlik and obftinate war, which had been 
Jtindlcd by the dethroning of James II. Thefe hoftilities, 
terminated by the treaty of Ryfwick, began again on ac¬ 
count of the Spanilh fuccefiion. The provinces adjacerrt 
to New York took forae part in thefe diviflons ; hut it was 
this province which gave or fu|lained the greatdl tirokes, 
which paid the troops, and which was drawn into the moft 
condderable exptnces. 

Unfortunately, the contributions of the citizens, which 
were ordered by the general affemfcly, were cohered in a 
chelt, that was entirely at the difpofal of the governor. It 
£ften happened, tliat rapacious or extravagant commanders 
converted to their own ufe the funds deftmed for the pub¬ 
lic fervice. This becapie a perpetual iource qf diffenfion. 
.Queen Anne decreed, in 1705,' that the fame authority by 
which the taxes were Impofed, Should determine the ule 
they were to be applied to, aqd plight require an account 
to be given of the manner in which $hey had been em¬ 
ployed. 

’ Though the malverfations were Hopped by this arrange- 
meat, yet the duties paid by the province were qot ade¬ 
quate to the expences which the continuation of the war 
required. This embarrafirnent occafioned, for the firft 
time, in 1709, the creation of bills of credit, which were 
afterwards mqch more multiplied than either the wants of 
the colony required, or than was confident with its advan¬ 
tage. 

Burnet, a fon of the famous bifhop of that name who 
had fo much contributed to the placing of the houfe of 
Orange upon the throne, was appointed governor otf the 
colony in 1720. But though Tie did not fucceed in put¬ 
ting a (lop to this diforder, yet he formed another plan for 
the profperity of the colony. The French inhabitants of 
Canada wanted, for the purpofe of their exchange with 
the favages, feveral articles which were not furnifhed by 
their mother country : thefe they drew from New York. 
The general affcmbly of that province, by the advice of 
their governor, prohibited this communication. But as it 
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was not fufficient to have embarrafled the meafures of an 
aXive rival, it was determined to fupply their plate. 

A great part of the furs which wen; carried to Montreal 
patted over the weftem Chores of the lake Ontario. Bur¬ 
net obtained the confent of the Iroquois, rin 17*22, to build 
there the fort Ofwego, where thcfe favage riches might be 
eafily intercepted. As foon as this fettlement was formed, 
the merchants of Albany fent their merchandize to Cht- 
TieXady, where they were embarked upon the Mohawks, 
which conveyed them to Ofwego. The navigation of thu 
river is very difficult, and yet the Englifh foccecded beyond 
their expectations. Thefe exchanges wontd-evcn have been 
increafed, had they not been thwarted iby every kind of 
difficulty. 

In j 726, the French conftruXed a ’fort at Niagara, 
where the furs, which, without this fettleme ct, muft have 
been earned to Ofwego, were detained. Thc Fngliid 
. merchandize, which could no more he openly received, was 
fraudulently conveyed till the year 1729, a remarkable pe¬ 
riod in which the interefts of individuals caufed the law 
which forbade this commerce to be revoked. England too, 
at length, kid heavier taxes upon the fur trade than v. Crc 
paid by the French. 

While tbefe various impediments diminifhed the con¬ 
nexions which it was hoped would have been formed with 
the favages, the cultures were carried on with great fpirit 
and fucccfs throughout the whole extent of the province. 
They hadknguiihed for fome time indeed, in thefe coun¬ 
tries, where James II had granted immeufe territories to 
fome men too highly favoured \ but thefe countries had at 
length been peopled as well as the others. Unfortunately, 
moil of the inhabitants only occupied, as in Scotland, 
lands transferable at the will of the ground landlord ; and 
ftilbmore unfortunately, this dependence gave the great 
proprietors a very dangerous influence in the public de¬ 
liberations. 

This defeX in the government was particularly fatal in 
the two deflruXfve wars which the colony was obliged to 
fuftaio again# the French, in 1744 and tn 1 7 $6* 1 * ex¬ 

perienced, during thefe misfortunes, calamities which it 
might at leaft partly have avoided, if the efforts made to 
repulfe thefe enteiprifing men, and their ferocious allies, 
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had been concerted in time, and better planned. It was 
neceflary that Canada fhould become a Britifh pofleflion at 
the peace of 1763, in order tq enable New York to attend 
conftantly, and without embarraflment or anxiety, to the 
extention of its trade with the favageB, and to the clearing 
of its plantations 

Soil, population , This province, the limits of which 

andcomtnerce, of were not fettled till after the longeft, the 
the colony, molt violent, and the moll obftinate, con- 

tefb, with New England, New Jcrfey, 
and Pennfylvania, confills at prefent of ten counties. It 
. hath but a fmall extent towards the fea j but in depth its 
territory reaches as far as lake George or St. Sacrament, 
and as far as lake Ontario. Hudfons river iffues from 
mountains fituated between thefe two lakes. This can re¬ 
ceive none but fmall canoes for the fpace of fixty-five miles j 
and even that navigation is interrupted by two waterfalls, 
which oblige the perfons concerned m it to carry their car¬ 
goes twice overland the length of about two hundred toifes 
each time. But from Albany to the ocean, that is to fay, 
through a fpace of one hundred and fifty miles, vefTels of 
forty or fifty tons burthen are feen conftantly failing, day 
and night, with the tide, upon this magnificent canal, 
during all ftafons, without the leaft rifk ; and which keep 
up a continual and rapid circulation in the colony. 

Long ifland, the part of this great fettlement which 
the navigators firll meet with, is feparated from the conti¬ 
nent by a narrow channel. It is one hundred and twenty 
miles long, and twelve broad, and is divided into three 
counties. The favages who occupied this great fpace, 
either removed from it, or perifhed fucceffively. Their 
oppre flora owed their firft profperity t6 the whale and the 
leal fifhery. When thefe iilh, who delight in defeated 
coafts, dilappeared, the breeding of cattle, cfpecially of 
liorles, was attended to. Some cultures have fince been 
eftablifhed upon this too Tandy foil. 

The ground is more uneven upon the continent; but it 
becomes more even and more fertile in proportion as one 
approaches the lakes of Canada. If the marfhes which ftiil 
cover the extremity of this colony fhould be ever dried up, 
and if the rivcis by which it is watered, fhould be ever 
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confined within their beds, this country will become the 
mod fruitful of the colony. 

According to the laft accounts, the province contains 
two hundred and fifty thoufand inhabitants, of various na¬ 
tions and of different fe&s. The rich peltries which they 
obtain from the favages, and fuch of their own productions 
as they do not confume, are conveyed to the general mart. 
This is a city of importanse, at prefent known, as well as 
the reft of the colony, by the name of New York. It 
was formerly built by the Dutch, in the ifland of Mana- 
hatton, which is- fourteen miles long, and one mile is its 
greateft breadth.- 

Trade hath collected in this city, the climate of which 
is very wholefome, eighteen or twenty thoufand inhabit¬ 
ants, upon an extent of ground which is partly low and 
partly raifed. The ftreets are very irregular, but exceed¬ 
ingly neat. The houfes, built with brick, and covered 
with tiles, are more convenient than elegant. The pro- 
vifions are abundant, of excellent quality, and cheap. 
Eafy circnmftances prevail univerfally. The loweft clafs 
of people have a certain refource in oyfters, the fifhery of 
which alone employs two hundred boats. 

The town, fituated two miles from the mouth of Hud- ' 
foils river, hath properly fpeaking, neither harbour nor 
bafon, but doth not ftand in need of either. Its port, 
which is open in all feafons, is accefiible to {hips of the 
largeft fizes, and being fheltered from all ftorms, is fuffi- 
cient for it. From hence the numerous {hips come forth, 
which are difpatched to different latitudes. The provrfion3 
or merchandize which* were exported in 1769,-amounted 
to 4,352,446 livre8 j fols 9 deniers [about 181,351!. 18s. 
8d. j Since this period, the productions of the colony have 
increased vifibiy; and this increafe mull be carried ftill 
further, fince no more than one half of the lands are clear¬ 
ed, and fince thofe grounds which are fo are not fo well 
cultivated as they will be when the population {hall become 
more confiderable. 

Th e Dutch, who were the firft found- Ancient andmo- 
ers of the colony, eftablifhed in it that dern manners of 
fpirit of order and economy which is the Nezu 7 'orL 
univerfal charaCteriftic of their nation. 
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As they always conttituted the majority of the people, 
even after thefe had changed matters, thole whom conejueft 
had affociated to them generally adopted their manners. 
The Germans, compelled to take refuge in America by 
the fcekgious persecution which drove them out of the Pa¬ 
latinate, or the other province* of the empire, were natur¬ 
ally inclined to this modeft behaviour v and the EogKIh and 
French, who were not accuttoaued to lo much frugality, 
foon conformed, either from motives of wtfdora or emula¬ 
tion, to a mode of living lefa expenttve and more familiar 
than that which is regulated by fafhion and parade. From 
thence it followed, that the colonifts did not contra6i any 
debts with the mother country ; that they preferved an en¬ 
tire liberty in their Tales and purchases, and have been en¬ 
abled always to give the molt advantageous turn to their 
affairs. 

Such was the ttate of the colony till 1763. JkX thjs pe¬ 
riod New York became the general abode of th^ principal 
officers and of part of the troops which Great Britain 
thought neceffary to maintain in North America, either to 
keep it in awe, or to defend it. This multitude of unemploy¬ 
ed or unmarried men, who were eonftantly endeavouring 
to deceive their own idlenefs, and to drive againft the 
wearifomenefa of life, difperfed thcmfelves among the ci¬ 
tizens, to whom they iofpired a taftc for the luxuries of 
the tabl?, and a turn for play. By their affiduity with 
the women* their converfation and their manners, they 
.engaged them in thofe frivolous purfuits, thofe gallant¬ 
ries, and thofe amufements,, which had fb much aHurement 
for them. The two fexes foon led the fame kind of li&v 
They rofe with the fame projc&s, and went to bed with 
the fame extravagant ideas. This pernicious fpirit com¬ 
municated itfclf from one to another, and it ftill continues* 
unlefs the terrible feenes which have fmee ftained chcfe 
countries with blood have brought about a happy revo¬ 
lution in the manners* 

Revolutions New Jersey is fituated m the neigh- 

w huh have hap- bourhood of New York, and was known 
penfid in New at ffrft by the name of New Sweden. It 

Jerfey. was called thus by forne adventurers of 

that nation, who landed upon thefe la- 
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vage coafts towards the year 1638. They formed three 
fett&rn^ots there, Chriitiana, Elzimburg, and Gotten- 
burg^g^his colony was of no importance when it was 
conquered by the Dutch. Thofc of the in¬ 
habitants who had a greater regard for their mother coun¬ 
try than for their plantations returned into Europe. The 
others fubmitted to the laws of the conqueror,' and their 
territory was united to New Belgia. When the duke of 
York received the inveftitUFC of the province to which 
he gave his name, he fcparated what had been added, 
and divided it, between two of his favourites, under the 
name of New Jerfey. 

Carteret and Berkley, the firft of whom received the 
eailern, and the other the wefiern, part of the province, fo- 
licited this vail territory with no other view but to put it 
up to fale. Several fpeculative perfona purchafed from 
them large dtftridU at a low price, which they fold again 
in fmaller parcels. In the midft of thefe fubdivifione, the 
colony remained divided into two diftincl provinces, each 
feparateiy governed by the heirs of their original proprie¬ 
tors. The difficulties which they experienced in their ad- 
miniftration* difgufted - them of this kind of fovercignty, 
which indeed was ill adapted to the condition of a fubjeft. 
They gave up their charter to the crown in 1702 \ and 
from that time the two provinces became one, and like the 
greater part of the other English colonies, were under the 
dire&ion of -a governor, a council, and the deputies of the 
commons. . 

This large country, before the revolution* contained 
only fucteen thoufand inhabitants, the defendants of Swedes 
and Dutch, who were its firit cultivators; fome quakers, 
and fome church of England men, with a great number of 
Scotch prelbyterians, had joined the colonith of the two 
nations.->. The defects of government Hopped the progrefs, 
andoccafioned the indigence, of this fmail colony. It might 
therefore have been expe&ed, that the era of liberty fhould 
have been that of the profperity of the colony ; but almoft 
all the Europeans who, went to the New World, in fearcli 
either of an afylum or riches, preferred Pennfylvania or 
Carolina, which had acquired a greater ihare of celebrity. 
At.length, however, New Jcrfcy hath been peopled \ and 
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it reckons at prefent one hundred and thirty thoufand in¬ 
habitant?* 

State of New The colony is covered with ftSjU and 
Jerfey. with grain in abundance. Hemp thrives 

better there than in any of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. An excellent copper mine hath been work¬ 
ed with fuccefs in it. Its coafts are acceflible, and the 
port of Amboix, its capital, is tolerably good. It is in 
want of none of the means of profperity proper for that 
part of the globe, and .yet it hath always remained in a 
profound obfcurity. Its name is fcarcely known in the 
Old World, and not much more in the New. But per¬ 
haps, it is not on this account the more unfortunate. 

If we read over the hiftory of nations both ancient and 
modern, it will be found, that there is fcarce any one of 
them, the fplendour of which hath not been acquired but 
at the expcnce of its felicity. People of whom no men¬ 
tion fhall have been made in the melancholy annals of the 
world rauft neither have been aggrefiors, nor expofed to 
attacks; they muft not have interrupted the tranquillity of 
others, nor muft theirs have Been difturbed by diftant or 
neighbouring v enemies. They rquft not have had heroes 
who had returned to their country laden with the fpoils of 
the enemy. They muft have had no hiftorian to relate 
either their miferies or their crimes. There mankind 
would never have fluiddcred from one age to another, at 
the fight of thofe monuments which call to mind, in all 
parts, the effulion of blood, and the (hackles of fiavery 1m- 
pofed at a diftance, or broken at home. They muft not 
have been torn to pieces by political fa&ions, nor intoxi¬ 
cated by abfurd opinions. The oppreflion of tyranny muft 
never have drawn tears from their eyes, npr excited them 
to revolt. They muft never have delivered themfelves fi#m 
a defpot by afTaflination, nor muft they ever have extermin¬ 
ated his fatellites ; for Inch are the events which at all times 
have given a celebrity to nations. On the contrary, in 
the midft of a long and profound tranquillity, the fields 
would have been cultivated, fome traditional hymns would 
have been fling in honour of the Deity, and the fame lqve 
h>ngs would have been handed down from one generation 
to the other. Wherefore muft this alluring picture of hap- 
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pinefa be chimerical ? Bec^ufe it hath never exifted ; and if 
it fhould exift, it could not poilibly be for a long time in 
the midft of turbulept and ambitious nations. Whatever 
may be the reafon of the obfcurity of New Jerfey, it is 
our duty to give them our advice upon their prefent and 
future fituation. 

The poverty of this province not fuffering it at firft to 
open a direct trade with the diftant or foreign markets* it 
was obliged to fell its produdtions at Philadelphia, and 
more commonly at New York ; it obtained from thefe 
cities, in exchange, fome merchandize of the mother coun¬ 
try, and a few of the productions of the iilands. Their 
richeft merchants even advanced money to the province, 
which kept it (till more in a ftate of dependence. Not- 
withftanding the increafe of its cultures and of its produc¬ 
tions, it hath not yet fhaken off this kind of fervitude. We 
have now before us, accounts of inconteftible authority, 
which prove, that in 1762 New Jerfey did not fend any. 
fhips to Europe; and that it fent only twenty-four boats 
to the Well-Indies, the value of whofe cargoes did not 
amount to more than 56,965 livres 19 fols 9 deniers [about 
2,373!. Iis. 8d.] All the relt of its territorial riches were 
delivered to the neighbouring colonies who traded with 
them. 

This fituation is both ruinous and degrading. New 
Jerfey muft itfelf oonftrucft fhips, all the materials for which 
nature hath given it. It muft fend them out into divers 
feas, fince it is no longer in want of men. It muft convey 
its productions to the people, who have hitherto only re¬ 
ceived thc;m through the means of intermediatory agents. 
It muft provide itfelf with the produce of foreign induftry 
at firft hand, for which it hath hitherto paid too dear, on 
account of the ufelefs circuits it hath gone through. It 
may^then form vaft projects, devote itfelf to great enter¬ 
prises, be raifed to that rank to which its advantages feem 
to call it, and be more upon a level with the provinces 
which have too long deftroyed it by their fhadow, ortclipf- 
ed it with their fplendour. 

May the views which I offer, and the counfels I addrefs 
to New Jerfey, be realized ! May I live long enough to 
be a vvitnefs of them, and to rejoice at them. The hap- 
pinefij of my fellow creatures, at whatever diftance they 
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may exift from me, hath never been indifferent to me: but 
I have felt myfelf moved with warm concern,* in favour of 
thofe whom fuperflition or tyranny have expelled from 
their native country. I have coramiferated their fufferings. 
When they have embarked, I have turned my eyes up to¬ 
wards Heaven. My voice hath been joined to the noifc of 
the winds and the waves which were carrying them beyond 
the feas ; and I have repeatedly exclaimed, let them prof- 
per! Let them find in the defert and fevage region which 
they are going to inhabit, a felicity equal, or even fu- 
perior, to ours; and if they fhould found an empire there, 
let them think of preferving themfelves and their pofterity 
from the calamities which they have felt. 


BOOK XVIII. 


ENGLISH COLONIES FOUNDED IN PENNSYLVANIA, MARY¬ 
LAND, VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA. 
GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON ALL THESE SETTLEMENTS. 


Parallel between *\T 0 fociety was ever founded on in-. 
a bad and a good X\ juftice. A people formed by a 
government . compact fo extraordinary, would have 

been, at the fame time, both the mod 
degraded and the mod unfortunate of people. Declared 
enemies of the human race, they would equally have*been 
intitled to companion from the fenttments they would have 
infpired, and thofe they would have experienced. Feared 
and hated by all furrounding powers, they would have 
inceflantly been agitated by the fame paflions. Their mis¬ 
fortunes would have excited univerfal joy, and their pro- 
fperity general affli&ion. The nations would one day 
have united to exterminate them; but time would have 
rendered this league ufelefs* It would have been fufficient 
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for their annihilation, and for the avenging of other na¬ 
tions, that each of their members ihould have modelkd his 
condu& upon the maxims of the (late. Animated with 
the fpirit of their inftrtution, they would all have been 
eager to raife themfelvcs upon the ruin ©f each other. 
No meafure would have appeared too odious for this pur- 
pofe. This would have been realizing the fable of the 
race engendered from the teeth of the dragon, which Cad¬ 
mus fowed upon the earth, and which was deftroyed as 
foon as created, # t . 

How different would be the deftiny of an empire found¬ 
ed on virtue ! Agriculture, the arts, the fciences, and com¬ 
merce, improved under the prote&ion of peace, would have 
expelled idlenefs, ignorance, and mifery. The chief of the 
Race would have received the different ranks of men in the 
Rate, and would have been adored. He would have un- 
derftood that not one of the fociety could fuffer, without 
fome injury to the whole body* and therefore he would 
have attended to the happinefs of all. Impartial equity 
would infure the observation of the treaties which it had 
di&ated, the {lability of laws, which it had Amplified, and 
the diftribution of taxes, which it would have proportioned 
to the public cxpences* All the neighbouring powers, 
interefted in the profcrvatioo of this people, would arm in 
their defence, upon the leaft danger which fhould threaten 
them. But ip default of foreign fuccours, they might 
themfelvcs oppofe* to the unjuft aggreflbr, the impene¬ 
trable barrier of a rich and numerous people, for whom 
the word country would not merely be a nominal idea. 
This is- what may be called imaginary excellence in 
politics. 

Thefe two forts of government are equally unknown in 
the annals of the world ; which prefent us with nothing 
but # imperfe& {ketches, more or lefs refembling the atro¬ 
cious fublimity, or more or lefs diftant from the affc&ing 
beauty, of one or the other of thefe great portraits. The 
nations which have made the moft fplcndid figure on the 
theatre of the world, a&uated by deftru&ive ambition, 
have difplayed a greater refemblance to the former. 
Others, more wife in their conftitution, more Ample in 
their manners, more limited in their views, and enveloped, 
if we may ufe the expreffion, with a kind of fecret hap- 
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^>inefs, feemed to be more conformable to the fecond. 
Among the latter Pennfylvania may be reckoned* 

The quakers Lutheranism, which was defHned 

found PennfjU to caufe a remarkable change in Europe, 

vania, either by its own influence, or by the 

example it gave, had occafioned a great 
ferment in the minds of all men, when there arofe, in the 
midft of the commotions it excited, a new religion, which 
at firjl appeared much more like a rebellion guided by 
fanaticifm, than like a fe& that was governed by any fixed 
principle. The generality of innovators in religion follow 
a regular fyftem, compoled of do&rines conne&ed with 
each other, and contend at firft only to defend them, till 
perfecution irritates and ftimulates them to rebellion, fo 
that at length they have recourfe to arm9. The anabap- 
tifts, on the contrary, as if they had only looked into the 
Bible for the word of command to attack, lifted up the 
ftandard of rebellion, before they had agreed upon a fyftem 
of do&rine. It is.true, indeed, their leaders had taught, 
that it was a ridiculous and ufelefs pra&ice to adminifter 
baptifm to infants, and afferted that their opinion upon 
this point was the fame as that of the primitive church ; 
but they had not yet ever reduced fc to practice this article 
of belief, which was the only one that furnifhed a pretence 
for their feparation. The fpirit of fedition prevented them 
from paying a proper attention to the fchifmatic tenets 
on which their divifion was founded. To fhake off the 
tyrannical yoke of cfiurch and ftate, was their law and 
their faith. To inlift in the armies of the Lord, to join 
with the faithful, who were to wield the fword of Gideon.; 
this was their device, their motive, and their fignal, for 
rallying. . 

It was not till after they had carried fire and fwordqmto 
a great part of Germany, that the anabaptills thought of 
giving fome bafis and lome connection to their creed, and 
of marking and cementing their confederacy by fome 
vifible fign of union. Having been united at firft by in- 
fpiration to raife a body of troops, in 1525 they were 
uhited to compofe a religious code. 

In this mixed fyftem of intoleration and mildnefs, the 
anabaptift church, being the only one in which the.pure- 
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word of God is taught, neither can nor ought to com¬ 
municate with any other. 

The fpirit of the Lord blowing wherefoever it lifteth, 
the power of preaching is not limited to one order of the 
faithful, but is difpenfed to all. Every one likewife has 
the gift of prophecy. 

Every fedl which hath not preferved a community of all 
things which conftituted the life and fpirit of primitive 
chrillianity, has degenerated, and is for that reafon an 
impure fociety. 

Magistrates are ufelefs in a fociety of the truly faithful. 
A chriIlian- never has oceafion for any j nor is a chri ft lari 
allowed to be one himfelf. 

Chriilians are not permitted to take up arms even ih 
their own defence, much lefs is it lawful for them to inliii 
as foldiers in mercenary armies. 

Both law-fuits and oaths are forbidden the difciples of 
Chrift, who has commanded them to let* their yea, be yea, 
and their nay, nay. A 

The baptifm of infants is an inventiqpi of the devil and 
the pope. The validity of baptifm depends upon the 
voluntary confent of adults, who alone are able to receive 
it with a confcioufnefs of the engagement they take upon 
themfelves. 

Such was in its origin the religious fyftem of the ana- 
baptiils. Though it appears founded on charity and 
mildnefs, yet it produced nothing but violence and iniquity. 
The chimerical idea of an equality of Rations, is the mod 
dangerous one that can be adopted in a civilized focicty. 
To preach this fyilem to the people, is not to put them in 
mind of their rights, it is.leading them on to afiaffination 
and plunder; it is letting domellic animals loofe, and trans¬ 
forming them into wild beads. The rulers of the people 
mufrbe more enlightened, or the laws by which they are 
governed mull be foftened ; but there is in fa£t no fuch 
thing in nature 3S a real equality ; it exfils only in the-fyftem 
of equity. Even the favages themfelves are not equal 
when once they are colle&ed into hordes. They are only 
fo while they wander in the woods; and even then the 
man who fuflers the produce of his chafe to be taken from 
him, is not the equal of him who deprives him of it. Such 
has been the origin of all focieties. 
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A doXtine, the feafia of which wa$ the cmnirmnity of 
goods and equality of ranks, was hardly calculated to find 
partisans anywhere but among the poor. The peafants 
therefore adopted it with the greater enthufiaftn, in pro¬ 
portion a8 the yoke jfrom which .it delivered them was 
more infupportable. The far greater part, <?fpecially thofc 
who were condemned to (lavery, tofe up in .arms on all 
Tides, to fupport a doXrine, which, from being vaffals, 
.made them equal tQ their lords. The apprehenfion of 
feeing one of the firft bands of focicty, obedience to the 
magiftrate, broken, united all other feXs againft them, who 
could cot fublill without fuhordination. After having 
carried on a more obftinate refinance than could have been 
-expected, they yielded at length -to the number of their 
enemies. Their fe<5l, natwithuandiag it had made its way 
all over Germany, and into a part of the north, was m>r 
where prevalent, became it had been everywhere oppofed 
,*nd ddperfed. It was but jtaflb tolerated in thofe countries, 
in which the greateft latitude of opinion was allowed; and 
there was not any date in which it was able to fettle a 
church, autborifed by the civil power. Tins of courfe 
weakened it, and from ohfeurity it fell into contempt- Its 
A>nly glory is that of having, perhaps, contributed to the 
foundation of the feel of quakers. 

Origin and cha• This humane and peaceable feX arofe 

raster of the in England, amidft the confufions of that 

quakers • bloody war, which terminated in a mo¬ 

narch’s being dragged to the fcaffold by 
his own fubjeXs. The founder of it, George Fox* waadf 
the lower clafs of the people; a man who had been foiw 
tnerly a mechanic, but whom a lingular and contemplative 
turn of mind had induced to quit his employment. In 
order to wean himfelf entirely from all earthly affcXions, 
he broke off all connexions with his own family ; and for 
fear of being tempted to renew them* he determined to 
have no fixed abode. He often wandered alone in the 
woods, without any other amufement but his Bible. In 
time he even learned to go without that, when he thought 
he had acquired from it a degree of infpiration fimiiar to 
that of the apoffks,and the prophets. 
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He then began to think of making profelytes, in which 
he found no difficulty in a country where the minds of 
all men were filled and difturbed with enthufiaftic no- 
lions. He was, therefore, foon followed by a multitude 
of difciples, the novelty and Angularity of whofe opinions, 
upon incamprehenfible fubje&s, could not fail of attract¬ 
ing and fafeznating all tbofe who were fond of the mar¬ 
vellous. 

The ffrft thing :by which they caught the eye, was the 
fimplicity of their drefs, in which there was no gold or 
filver lace, no embroidery, laces, or ruffles, and from which 
they affeCled to banifh every thing that was fuperfluous or 
unneceffary. They would not fuffer either a button in 
the hat or a plait in the coat, becaufe it was pofiible to 
do without them. Such an extraordinary contempt for 
jrftablifiled modea reminded thofe who adopted it, that it 
became them to be more virtuous than the reft of men, 
from whom they diftinguiftied themfelves by this external 
modefty. 

All outward m$rks of deference, which the pride and 
tyranny of mankind exadf from thofe who are unable to 
refufe them, were difdained by the quakers, who declaim¬ 
ed the names of matter and fervant. They condemned all 
titles, as being tokens of pride in thofe who claimed them, 
and of meannefs in thofe who beftowed them. They did 
not allow to any perfon whatever the appellation of emi¬ 
nence or excellence, and fo far they might be in the right 5 
but they refufed to comply with thofe reciprocal demon- 
ft rat ions of refpe<£t which we call politenefs, and in this they 
were to blame. The name of friend, they faid, was not to 
be refufed by one chriflian or citizen to another, but the 
ceremony of bowing they confidered as ridiculous and 
troublefome. To pull off the hat they held to be a want 
of fefpe& to a man's felf, in order to fhew it to others. 
They carried this idea fo far, that even the magitlrates 
could not compel them to any external mark of reverence; 
but they addreffed both them and princes.according to the 
ancient majefty of language, in the fecond perfon and in 
the Angular number j and they juftified this licence by the 
cuftom of thofe very perfons who were offended at it, and 
who ufed to addrefs their faints and their God in the fame 
manner. 
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The'aufterity of their morals ennobled the fingularity of 
their manners* The ufe of arms, confidered in every light, 
appeared a crime to them. If it were to attack, it was 
violating the laws of humanity ; if to defend one’s felf, it 
was breaking through thofe of chriftianity. Univerfai 
peace was the gofpel they had agreed to profefs. If any 
one fmote a quaker upon one cheek, he immediately pre- 
fented the other; if any one alked him for his coat, he 
offered his waiftcoat too. Nothing could engage thefe 
equitable men to demand more' than the lawful price for 
their work, or to take lefs than what they demanded. An 
oath, even before a magidratc, and in fupport of ajuit 
caufe, they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 
God, in any of the wretched difputes that arife between 
weak and perilhable beings. 

The contempt they entertained for the outward forms 
of politenefs in civil life, was changed into averfion for the 
ritual and ceremonial parts of religion. They looked upon 
churches merely as the odentatious edifices of priedcraft; 
they confidered the Sabbath as a pernicious and idle initi* 
tution, and baptifm and the Lord’s fupper as ridiculous 
fymbols. For this reafon they rejected all regular orders 
of clergy. Every one of the faithful they imagined re¬ 
ceived an immediate illumination from the Holy Ghod, 
which gave a character far fuperior to that of the prieft- 
hood. When they were aiTembled together, the firlt 
perfon who found him felf infpired, arofe, and imparted 
the lights he had received from heaven. Even women 
were often favoured with this gift of fpeech, which they 
called the gift of prophecy ; fometimes many of thefe 
holy brethren fpoke at the fame time ; but much more 
frequently a profound lilence prevailed in their affem- 
blics. 

The enthufiafm occafioned both by their meditations 
and difcourfes, excited fuch a degree of fenfibility in the 
nervous fyllem, that it threw them into convuliions, for 
which reafon they were called qnakers. To have cured 
thefe people in *procefs of time of their folly, nothing more 
was requisite than to turn it into ridicule ; but initead of 
this, perfecution contributed to make it more general. 
While every other new fe& met with encouragement, this 
was expofed to every kind of pimifhment; impi ilonmeiUs, 
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whippings, pillories, mad houfes, were none of them thought 
too terrible for bigots, whpfe only crime was that of want¬ 
ing to be virtuous and reafonable over much. The con- 
ftancy with which they bore their fufferings, at firil ex¬ 
cited compaflion, and afterwards admiration, for them. # 
Even Cromwell, who had been one of their moll violent 
enemies, becaufe they ufed to infmuate themfelves into his 
camps, and difluade his foldiers from their profefiion, 
gave them public marks of his efteem. His policy exert¬ 
ed itfelf in endeavouring to draw them into his party, in 
order to conciliate to himfelf a higher degree of refpe<ft 
and confideration ; but they either eluded his invitations, 
or reje&ed them ; and he afterwards confeffed, that this 
was the only religion which was not to be influenced by 
bribery. 

Among the feveral perfons who caft Foundation of 
a temporary luftre on the fed, the only Pcnnfylvanta by 
one who deferves to be remembered by Penn . 
poilerity, is William Penn. He was the 
fon of an admiral, who had been fortunate enough to be 
equally dillinguiflied by Cromwell, and the two Stuarts, 
who held the reins of government after him. This able 
feaman, more fupple and more infinuating than men of his 
profefiion ufually are, had made feveral confiderable ad¬ 
vances to government in the different expeditions in which 
he had been engaged. The misfortunes of the times had 
not admitted of the repayment of thefe loans during his 
life, and as affairs were not in a better fituation at his 
death, it was propofed to his fon, that in (lead of money, 
he fhould accept of an immenfe territory in America. It 
was a country, which, though kyig fince difeovered and 
furrounded by Englifh colonies, bad always been negle&ed. 
A fpirit of benevolence made him accept with pleafure 
this kind of patrimony, which was ceded to him almoft. a? 
a fovereignty, and he determined to make it the abode of 
virtue, and the afylum of the unfortunate. With this 
generous defign, towards the end of the year 1681, he fet 
fail for his new pofiefiions, which from that time tobk the 
name of Pennfylvania. All the quakers were defirous to 
follow him, in order to avoid the perfection raifed agai'nft 
them by the clergy, on account of their not complying 
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with the tithes and other ecdefiaftical fees ; but from pru¬ 
dential motives he declined taking over artiy more than two 
thoufand. 

His arrival in the New World was figttalized by'an a& 
of equity, which made his perfon and principles equally 
beloved* Not thoroughly fatisfied with tlie right given 
him to hie extenfive territory, by the graftt he had received 
of~ 4 t from the British mini Wry, he determined to make it 
his own property by purchawrtg it of the natives. The 
price he gave to the f&vages is not known'; but though 
fome people accufe them of ftupidity for confenting to 
)>art with what they never ought to have alienated upon 
any terms ; yet Penn is not lefs intitled to the glory of 
having given art- example of inode rat ion and juft ice in 
America, which was never thought of before by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. He rendered himfelf as much as poftible a legal 
pofTeftor of the territory, and by the ufe he made of it 
fupplied any deficiency there might be in the validity 
of his title. The" Americans entertained as great an af- 
fedlion for his colony, as they had conceived an averfiort 
for alt tliofe which had been founded in their neighbour¬ 
hood without their confent. From that time there arofe 
a mutual confidence between the two people, founded 
upon good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
fhake. 

Penn’s humanity cotdd not be confined to the favagCs 
only; it extended itfelf to all tliofe who were defirous of 
living under his laws. Senfible that the happinefs of the 
people depended upon the nature of the legiftation, he 
founded his upon thofe two firft principles of public fplen- 
dour and private felicity, liberty, and property. I fit were 
allowed to borrow the language of fable, with refpe6t to 
an account that feems to be fabulous, we ftiould fay, that 
Aftnea, who had been gone up into heaven for fo lqpg a 
time, was now come down upon earth again, and that the 
reign of innocence and concord was going to'be revived 
among mankind. The mind of the wtiter ahd of his' 
reader dwells with pleafure on this part of modern hiftory, 
and feels lome kind of compenfation for the difguft, Hor'- 
ror, or melancholy, which the whole of it, but particulaily r 
the account of the European fettlemefcts in ; America, in* 
fpires. Hitherto we have only fees thefe 1 barbafiaUsf de* 
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populating the country before they took pofleffion of rt, 
and laying every thing iv&fte before they cultivated it. It 
i£ time to obfcrve the davrnings of reafcn, lrappinefs, and 
humanity, rifing from among the mins of a hemifphere, 
which ftill reeks with the’blood of all its people, civilized 
as well as favage. 

The virtuous legislator made toleration the balls of his 
fociety. He admitted every man who acknowledged a 
G r >d to the rights of a citizen, and made every chriftian: 
eligible to ftate employments. But he‘left everyone at 
liberty to invoke the Supreme dicing as he thought proper, 
and neither dtabliiKed aligning church in Pennfylvaiiia, 
nor exaded.contributions for building places of public wov- 
fhip, nor compelled any perfons to attend them. 

Penn, attached to his name, was defirous that the pro¬ 
perty of the fettkment which he had formed fhould remain 
in perpetuity to his family ; but he deprived them of any 
dccifive influence in the public resolutions, and ordained, 
that they fliould not exercife any ad of authority without 
the concurrence of the deputies of the people. All the 
citizens who had an interdt in the law, by having one in 
the objed of it, were to be eledors, and might be chofen. 
To avoid as much as poffible every kind-of corruption, it- 
was ordained that the representatives fhould be* chofen by 
fuffrages privately given. To dtabh’fh’ a-law, a plurality 
of voices was fufficient; but a majority of two-thirds was 
neceflary to fettle a tax; Such a tax as this waa Certainly' 
more like a free gift than a fubfidy demanded by govern¬ 
ment; but was it poflihle to grant lefs indulgences to men 
who were come fo far in fearch of peace ? 

Such was the opinion of that real philosopher Penn. 
Ide gave a thoufand acres to all thofe who could* afford to 
pay 450 livres [18L 156.] for them. Every one'who 
coul<i not, obtained for himfelf r his wife, each of his 
children above fixteen years old, and each of his fervants, 
fifty acres of land, for the annual quit-rent of one fol terr 
denier* and a half [about-one penhyj per acre. Fifty’ 
acres werealfo given to every citizen who, when he was of 
age, confented to pay an annual tribute of• two livres five 
fols [is. io|d.] 

To fix thefe.properties for ever, ht eftabliflted tribunals 
to maintain the laws made for the prefervation of property. 
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But it is not protefting the property of lands ,to make 
thofe who are in pofleflion of them purchafe the decree of 
juftice that fecures them : for in that cafe every individual 
is obliged to part with fotne af his property, in order to 
fecure the reft ; and law, when protradled, exhaufts the 
very treafures it fhould preferve and the property it fhould 
defend. Left any perfons fhould be found whofe intereft 
it might be to encourage or prolong law-fuits, he forbade, 
under very ftridl penalties, all thofe who were engaged in 
the adminiftration of juftice to receive any falary or gra¬ 
tuity whatfoever. And further, every diflri£t was obliged 
to choofe three arbitrators, whofe bufinefs it was to en¬ 
deavour to prevent, and accommodate, any difputes that 
might happen, before they were carried into a court of 
juftice. 

This attention to prevent law-fuits fprang from (he de¬ 
fire of preventing crimes. All the laws, that they might 
have no vices to punifti, were calculated to put a nop 
to them even in their very fources, poverty and idlenefs. 
It was ena&ed that every child above twelve years old, 
(hould be obliged to learn a profeftion, let bis condition 
be what it would. This regulation, at the fame time 
that it fecured the poor man a fubfiftence, furnifhed the 
rich man with a refource againft every reverfe of for¬ 
tune, preferved the natural equality of mankind, by re¬ 
calling to every man’s remembrance his original deftina- 
tion, which is that of labour, either of the mind or of 
the body. 

Virtue had never perhaps infpired a legiflation better 
calculated to promote the felicity of mankind. The 
opinions, the fentiments, and the tnorah, corrected what¬ 
ever might be defe&ive in it, and remedied any part of it 
that might be imperfedl. Accordingly, the profperity of 
Pennfylvania was very rapid. This republic, without ei¬ 
ther wars, conquefts, ftruggles, or any of thofe revolutions 
which attract the eyes of the vulgar, foon excited the ad¬ 
miration of the whole univerfe. Its neighbours, notwiih- 
ftanding their favage ftate, were foftened by the fweetnefs 
of its manners ; and diftant nations, notwithftanding their 
corruption, paid homage to its virtues. All were delighted 
to fee thofe heroic Mays of antiquity realized, which Eu- 
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j“opean manners and laws had long taught every one to 
conftdertls entirely fabulous. 

Pennsylvania is defended bn the Trofperity of 
eaft by the ocean, on the north by New Permfylvania » 
Ybrk and New Jerfey, on the fouth by 
Virginia and Maryland, on the weft by the Indians; on all 
Tides by friends* and within itfelf by the virtue of its in¬ 
habitants. Its coafts, which are at firft very narrow, ex¬ 
tend gradually to iao miles, and the breadth of it, which 
has no other fimits than its population and culture, already 
comprehends 145 miles. 

Pennfylvania Proper is divided into eleven counties ; 
Philadelphia, Bucks, Chefter, Lancafter, York, Cumber¬ 
land, Berks, Northampton, Bedford, Northumberland, and 
Weftmoreland. 

In the fame regio®, the counties of Newcaftle, Kent, and 
Suffex, form a diftfnd government, but are regulated on 
the fame principles. 

- The Iky of the colony is pure and fereire, and the cli¬ 
mate, naturally very wholefome, has been rendered ftill 
more fo by cultivation ; the waters, equally falubricus and 
clear, always flow upon a bed of rock or fand; and the 
year is tempered by the regular return of the feafone. 
Winter, which begins in the month of January, lafts till 
the end of March. As it is feldom accompanied with 
clouds or fogs, the cold is, generally fpeaking, moderate ; 
fometimes, however, fharp enough to freeze the larged 
rivers in a night’s time. This change, which is as Ihort as 
it is hidden, is occafioned by the north-weft winds, which 
blow from the mountains and lakes of Canada. The fpring 
is ulhered in by loft rain 3 , and a gentle heat, which 19- 
creafes gradually till the eud of June. The heats of the 
dog.days would be infupporcable, were it not for the re- 
frelhlng breezes of the fouth-weft wind, which afford almoft 
a conftant relief. 

Though the country be unequal, it is not on that ac¬ 
count lefs fertile. The foil in fome places conftfts of a 
yellow and black fand, in others it is gravelly, and lome- 
times it is a greyilh afh-colour upon a ltony bottom ; gen¬ 
erally fpeaking, it is a rich earth, particularly between the 
rivulets, which, interfering it in all dire&ions, cootrf* 
Vo!. V. 
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bute more to the fertility of the country than navigable 
rivers Would. * 

When the Europeans firft came into the country, they 
found nothing but wood for building, and iron mines. In 
procefs of time, by cutting down the trees, and clearing 
the ground, they covered it with innumerable herds, a 
great variety of fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many 
Kinds of vegetables, every fort of grain, and especially 
wheat and maize, which a happy experience had (hewn to 
be particularly proper to the climate. Cultivation was car¬ 
ried on in all parts with fuch vigour and fuccefs as excited 
the aftonifhment of all nations. 

From whence could arife this extraordinary profperity ? 
From that civil and religious liberty which has attra&ed 
the Swedes, Dutch, French, and particularly fome labo¬ 
rious Germans, into that country. It has been the joint 
work of quakers, anabaptifts, members of the church of 
England, methodifts, prefbyterians, nforavians, lutherans, 
and catholics. 

Among the numerous fe&s which abound in this coun¬ 
try, a very diftinguifhed one is that of the dumplers. It 
was founded by a German, who, weary of the world, re¬ 
tired to an agreeable folitude within fifty miles of Phila¬ 
delphia, in order to be more at liberty to give himfelf up 
to contemplation. Cutiofity brought feveral of his coun¬ 
trymen to vifit his retreat; and by degrees his pious, fimple, 
and peaceable, manners, induced them to fettle near him ; 
and they all formed a little colony, which they called Eu¬ 
phrates, in allufion to the Hebrews, who ufed to fing 
pfalms on the borders of that river. 

This little city forms a triangle, the outfides of which 
are bordered with mulberry and apple trees, planted with 
regularity. In the middle of the town is a very large 
orchard ; and between the orchard and thefe ranges of 
trees are houfes, built of wood, three (lories high, vjiere 
every dumpier is left to enjoy the pleafures of his medi¬ 
tations without difturbance. Thefe contemplative men do 
not amount to above five hundred in all; their territory is 
about 250 acres in extent, the boundaries of which are 
marked by a river, a piece of (lagnated water, and a moun¬ 
tain covered with trees. 
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The mqn and women live in feparate quarters of the 
city. They never fee each other but at places of worftrip, 
nor are there any aflemblies of, any kind but for public 
bufinefs. Their life is fpent in labour, prayer, and deep. 
Twice every day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine fervice. Like the methodifts and 
quakers, every individual among them has the right of 
preaching when he thinks himfelf infpired. The favourite 
fubjedts on which they difeourfe in their aflemblies, arc hu¬ 
mility, temperance, chaftity, and the other chriftian virtues. 
They never violate that day of repole, which all orders of 
men, whether idle or laborious, much delight in. They 
admit a hell and a paradife, but reject the eternity of fu¬ 
ture punifhments. They abhor the dodlrine of original fln 
as an impious blafphemy,' and in general every tenet that 
is fevere to man appears to them injurious to the divinity. 
As they do not allow merit to any but voluntary works, 
they only adminifter baptilm to the adult. At the fame 
time they think baptifm fo eflentially neceflury to falvation, 
that they imagine the fouls of chrifliaus in another world 
are employed in converting thofe who have not died under 
the law of the gofpel. 

Still more difmterefled than the quakers, they never 
allow themfelves any law-fuits. One may cheat, rob, and 
abufe them, without ever being expofed to any retaliation, 
or even any complaint from them. Religion has the fame 
tfle 61 on them that philofophy had upon the ftoics; it 
makes them infenfible to every kind of infult. 

Nothing can be plainer than their drefs. In winter, it 
is a long white gown, from whence there hangs a hood, 
which ferves inftead of a hat, a coarfe fhirt, thick fhoes, 
and very wide breeches. The only difference in fummer is, 
that linen is ufed inftead of woollen. The women are 
d re fled much like the men, except that they have no 
breeches. 

Their common food conflfts wholly of vegetables, not 
becaufe it is unlawful to eat any other, but becaufe that 
kind of abftinence is looked upon as more conformable 
to the fpirit of chriftianity, which has an averfion for 
blood., 

Each individual follows with checrfulnefs the branch of 
bufmefs allotted to him. The produce of all their labours 

Qj* 
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is depofited in a common (lock, in order to fupply the ne- 
ceffities of every one. This union of induftry has not only 
eftablilhed agriculture, manufa&ures, and all the arts ne- 
ceffary for the fupport of this little fociety, but hath alfo 
Supplied, for the purpofe* of exchange, fuperfluities pro¬ 
portioned to the degree of its population. 

. Though the two (exes live Separate at Euphrates, the 
dumplers do -not on that account foolifhly renounce matri¬ 
mony ; but thofe who find themfelvea difpofed to it leave 
the city, and form an eftablifhment in the country, which 
is fupported at the public .expence. They repay this by 
the produce of their labours, which is all thrown into the 
public treafury, and their children are fent to be educated 
in the mother country. Without this wife privilege, the“ 
dumplcrs would be no better than monks, and in procefa 
of time would become either favages or libertines. 

The moll edifying, and at the lame time the moft extra¬ 
ordinary, circumftance, is the harmony that fubfifts between 
all the fe&s elfablifhed in Pennfylvania, nptwithftanding the 
difference of their religious opinions. Though not all of 
the fame church, they all love and cherifh one another as 
children of the fame father. They have always continued 
to live like brethren, becaufe they had the liberty of think¬ 
ing as men. To this delightful harmony mull be attribut¬ 
ed more particularly the rapid prog refs of the colony. 

At the beginning of the year 1774, the population of 
this fettlcmtnt amounted to.three hundred and fifty thou- 
fand inhabitants, according to the calculations of the gen¬ 
eral congrefs. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
thirty thousand negroes made part of this numerous popu¬ 
lation \ but truth alfb requires us to lay, that flavery,iii 
this province, hath.not been a fource of corruption, as it 
hath always been, and always will be, in focieties that are 
jiot fo well regulated. The manners are Hill pure, and 
eveu auftere, iu Pennfylvania. Is this lingular advantage 
to be aferibed to the climate, the laws, the religion, the 
emulation conllantly fubfilling between the different feds, 
or to lome other particular caufe ? Let the reader deter¬ 
mine this queilion. 

The Pcnnfylvanians are in general weU made, and their 
women of an agreable figure. As they fooner become 
mothers than in Europe, they fooner ceafe breeding. If 
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the heat of the climate Teems on the one hand to haften the 
operations of nature* its inconftancy weakens them on the 
other. There is no place where the temperature of the 
Iky is more uncertain, for it fometimea changes five or fix 
times in the Tame day.- 

As, however, the£e varieties haje neither any danger¬ 
ous influence upon animals, nor even upon vegetables, and 
as they do not deftroy the harvefts, there is a conftant 
plenty, and an universal appearance of eafy circumftances.' 
The economy which is fo particularly attended to in Penn- 
fylvania does not prevent both fexes from being well cloth¬ 
ed ; and their food is flill preferable in its kind to their 
clothing. The families whofe circumftances are the lead 
eafy, have all of them bread, meat, cyder, beer, and rum.' 
A very great number are able to afford to drink conftantly 
French and Spanilh wines, punch, and even liquors of a 
higher price. The abuie of thefe ftrpug drinks is lefs fre¬ 
quent than in other places, but is not without example. 

The pkafing view of this abundance is never difiurbed 
by the melaucboly appearance of poverty. There are no 
poor in all Pennfylvania. All tbofe whofe birth or fortune 
have left them without resources, are fuitably provided 
for out of the public tteafury. The fpirit of benevolence 
is carried Hill further, and is extended even to the moll en¬ 
gaging hofpitality. A traveller is welcome to Atop in any 
place, without the apprehensions of giving the lealt uneafy 
fenfation, except that of regret for his departure. 

The happmeh of the colony is not difiurbed ,b.y the op— 
pr«©ve burthen of taxes. In 1766, they did not amount 
to more thaa 280,140 livres [11,6721. 10s.] Moft of 
them, even thofe that were deiigBed to repair the damages* 
of war, were to ceafe in 1772. If the people did not ex¬ 
perience this alleviation at that period, it was owing to the 
irruptions of the favages, which had occaiioned extraordi¬ 
nary expences. This trifling inconvenience would not have 
been attended to, if Penn’s family could haveteen prevail¬ 
ed upon to contribute to the publrc expences, in proportion 
to the revenue they obtained from the province ; a circum- 
ilance required by the inhabitants, and which in equity - 
they ought to have complied with. 

The Penn fylvania ns, happy poflefibrs, and peaceable 
tenants, of a country that ufuallv renders them twentv cr 
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thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon it, are not re¬ 
trained by fear from the propagation of their fpecies. 
There Is hardly an unmarried perfon to be met with in the 
dbuntry. Marriage is the more happy and the more re¬ 
verenced for it; the freedom as well as the fan&ity of it, 
depends upon the chpice of the parties: they choofe the 
lawyer and the pried rather as witneffes, than as the means 
to cement their engagement. Whenever two lovers meet 
with any oppofition, they go off on horfeback together : 
the man gets behind his millrefs ; and in this fituation they 
prefent themfelves before the magiffrate, where the girl 
declares fhe has run away with her lover, and that they 
are come to be married. So folemn an avowal cannot be 
rejedfed, nor has any perfon a right to give them any mo- 
leftation. In all other cafes, paternal authority is excefiive. 
The head of a family, whofe affairs are involved, is allow¬ 
ed to fell his children to his creditors ; a punifliment, one 
Ihould imagine, very fufficient to induce an affedlionate 
father to attend to his affairs. An adult difitharges, in 
one year’s fervice, a debt of 112 livres 10 fols [4I. 13s. 
9d.] ; children under twelve years of age are obliged to 
ferve till they are one-and-twenty, in order to pay off the 
fame fum. This is an ima^e of the old patriarchal manners 
of the Eaft. 

Though there be feveral villages, and even fome cities 
in the colony, moft of the inhabitants may be faid to live 
feparately, as it were, within their families. Every pro¬ 
prietor of land has his houfe in the midft of a large planta¬ 
tion, entirely furrounded with quickfet hedges. Of courfe, 
each parifh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circumfer¬ 
ence. This diflance of the churches, makes the ceremonies 
of religion have little effe&, and-ftill lefs influence. Child¬ 
ren are not baptifed till a few months, and fometimes not 
till a year or two, after their birth. ** 

All the pomp of religion feems to be referved for the 
lad honours man receives before he is fhut up in the grave 
for ever. As foon as any perfon is dead in the country, 
the neared neighbours have notice given them of the day 
of the burial. Thefe fpread it in the habitations next to 
theirs ; and within a few hours the news is thus conveyed 
to a diftance. Every family fends .at lead one perfon to at¬ 
tend the funeral. As they come in, they are prefented 
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with punch and' cake* When the affembly 13 complete, 
the corpfe is carried to the burying-groMnd belonging to 
his fed, or if that fhould be at too great a didance, into 
one of the fields belonging to the family. There is gener¬ 
ally a train of four or five hundred perfons on horfeback, 
who obferve a continual filence, and have^all the external 
appearance fuitable to the melancholy nature of the cere¬ 
mony. One fingular circumftance is, that the Pennfyl- 
vanians, who are the greateft enemies to parade during 
their lives, feem to forget this charader of modefty at their 
deaths. They are all defirous that the poor remains of 
their fhort lives fhould be attended with a funeral pomp 
proportioned to their rank or fortune. It is a general ob¬ 
servation, that plain and virtuous people, even thofe that 
are favage and poor, pay great attention to the ordering 
of their funerals. The reafon is, that they look upon thefe 
Jaft honours as duties of the furvivors, and the duties 
themfelves as fo many diitind proofs of that principle of 
love which is very ftrong in private families while they are 
in a date neared to that of nature. It is not the dying 
man himfelf who exacts thefe honours ; his parents, his 
wife, his children, voluntarily pay them to the afhes of a 
hufband and father that has deferved to be lamented. 
Thefe ceremonies have always more numerous attendants 
in fmall focieties than in larger ones, becaufe, though ther-e 
are fewer families upon the whole, the number of iadi- 
viduals there is much larger, and all the ties that conned; 
them with each other are much llronger. This kind of 
intimate union has been the reafon why fo many fmall na¬ 
tions have overcome larger ones; it drove Xerxes and the 
Perfians out of Greece, and it will fome time or other ex¬ 
pel the French from Corfica. 

But from whence does Pennfylvania get the articles ne- 
cefrary for her own confumption, and in what manner does 
fhe contrive to be abundantly furnifhed with them ? With 
the flax and hemp that is produced at home, and the cot¬ 
ton fhe procures from South America, fhe fabricates a 
great quantity pf ordinary linens ; and with the wool that 
comes from Europe fhe manufactures many coarfe cloths. 
Whatever her own induflry is not able to furnifh, fhe pur- 
chafes with the produce of her territory. Her fhips carry 
over to the Englilh, French, Dutch, and Danifh, illands, 
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bifcuit, flour, butter, cheefe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
fait meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for building. 
The cotton, fugar, coffee, brandy, and money, received 
in exchange, are fo many materials for a frefh commerce 
with the mother country, and with other European nations, 
as well as with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spam, and Portugal, open an advantageous 
market for the corn and wood of Pennfylvania, which they 
purchafe with wine and piaftres. The mother country re¬ 
ceives from Pennfylvania, iron, flax, leather, furs, lint— 
feed, mails, and yards, for which it returns thread, fine 
cloths, tea, Irifh and India linens, hardware, and other 
articles of luxury or neceflity. But all thefe branches 
i)f trade have been hitherto prejudicial to the colony, 
though it can neither be cenfured nor commiferated on this 
account. Whatever meafures may be adopted, it is un¬ 
avoidably neceflary that rifing dates fhonld contrail debts ; 
and the one we are now fpeaking of will remain in debt a9 
long as the clearing of the lands requires greater expences 
than the produce will enable it to anfwer. Other colonies, 
which enjoy aimoft exclufiveiy forae branches of trade, fuch 
as rice, tobacco, and indigo, mufl have growp rich very 
rapidly. Pennfylvania, the riches of which are founded 
on agriculture and the increafe of her flocks, will acquire 
them more gradually ; hut her profperity will be fixed up¬ 
on a more firm and permanent bafts- 

If any circumllance can retard the progrefs of the colony, 
it mull be the irregular manner in which the plantations 
are formed. Penn’s family, who are the proprietors of all 
the lands, grant them iudifcriminately in all parts, and m 
a3 large a proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid 112 livres 10 fols [4I. 13s. gjxh] for each hundred 
acres, and that the purchasers agree to give an annual rent 
of 2Z fols 6 deniers [18s. 4|d.] The confequence of'this 
is, that the province wants that fort of connexion which 
is fo neceflary in all edabli foments, and that the feattered 
inhabitants eafily become the prey of the moil inftgnificaut 
enemy that ventures to attack them. 

There are different ways of clearing the lands which arc 
followed in the colony. Sometimes a huntfman will fettle 
in the midll of a fared, or quite clofe to it. His neared 
neighbours aflift him in cutting down trees, and placing 
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hem <w*e above another : and this conftitutes a houfe. 
Around thia fpot he cukivates, without any affiftance, a 
garden or a field, fufficient to fubfill himfelf and his family. 

A few years after the firft labours are fintihed, fome 
more a&ive or richer men arrive from the mother country. 
They indemnify the huntfman for his labour, and agree 
with the proprietors of the provinces for fome lands that 
have not yet been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of territory. 

At length fome Germans* who come into the New 
World from inclination, or are driven into it by perfecu- 
tion, complete thefe fettlements that are as yet unfimlhed. 
The fir ft and fecond order of planters remove into other 
parte, with a more confideraHe fleck for carrying on agri¬ 
culture than they had at firth- 

In 1767, the exports of Pennfylvania amounted tor 
13,164,439 livres 5 fok 5 deniers [about 548,5161. - 

o^d.] ; and th'ey have finee increased much more eonfiden— 
ably in that colony than in any other. 

Philadelphia, or the City of Bro- P'refent flat e of 
thersy is the centre of this great trade. Philadelphia . 
This famous city is fituated at the con¬ 
flux of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, at the diftance of 
120 miles from the fea. Penn, who deftined it for the 
metropolis of a great empire, defigned it to be one mile in 
breadth and two in length between the rivers; but its po¬ 
pulation has proved insufficient to cover this extent of 
ground. Hitherto the banks of the Delaware are only 
built upon ) but without giving up the ideas of the legiflat- 
ori or deviating from his plan. Thefe precautions are 
highly proper. Philadelphia • muft become the moft con- 
fiderable city of America, becaufe the colony muft necef- 
farilf improve greatly, and its produ&ions muft pafs 
through the harbour of the capital before they arrive at 
the fea. 

The ftreets of Philadelphia, which are aH regular, arc. 
from fifty to a hundred feet broad. On each fide of them 
there arc foot-paths defended by polls, .placed at different 
diftances. 

The houfcs, each of which has its garden and orchard, 
are commonly three ftorres high, and are built of brick.. 
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The prefent buildings have received an additional decora¬ 
tion from a kind of marble of different colours,, which is 
found about a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chim¬ 
ney-pieces, and other houfehold furniture, are made ; be- 
fides which, it is become rather a confiderable article of 
commerce with the greaitft part of America. 

Thefe valuable materials could not have been found in 
common in the houfes, unlefs they had been lavifhed in the 
churches. Every fe& has its own church, and fome of 
them have fevtral. But there are a number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, priefls, nor any public form of 
worfhip, and who are dill happy, humane, and virtuous. 

The tewn houfe is a building holden in as much venera¬ 
tion, though not fo much frequented, as the churches. It 
is conftructed with the greateft magnificence. There the 
legiflatqrs of the colony aflemble every year* and more fre¬ 
quently, if neceflary, to fettle every thing relative to pub¬ 
lic bufiftefs. Thefe men of truft are here fupplied with 
every publication that may give them any information re- 
fpetting government, trade, and adminiftration. Next to 
the town-houfc is a molt eleg-ant library, formed in 1732, 
under the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and confiding 
of the bed Englifh, with feveral French and Latin, authors. 
It is only open to the public .on Saturdays. The founders 
have free accefis to it at all times. Others pay a trifle for 
the loan of the books, and a forfeit if they be not return¬ 
ed at a dated time. This little fund, which is conflantly 
accumulating, is appropriated to the increafe of the library, 
to which have been lately added, in order to make it moie 
ufeful, fome mathematical and nhilofophical inftruments, 
with a very fine cabinet of natural hidory. 

Not far from this there is another monument of the 
fame nature. This confifts of a fine colle&ion of Greek 
and Latin dailies, with their mod edeemed commentators, 
and of the bed performances that have graced the modern 
languages. Tin’s library was bequeathed to the public* in 
1752, by the learned and generous citizen Logan, who 
had fpent along and laborious life in colle&ing it. 

The college, which is intended to prepare the mind* for 
the attainment of all the fciences, owed its rife, in 1749, 
to the labours of Dr. Franklin, whofe name Hands always 
recorded among the great or ufeful things, accompliflud 
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in this country which gave him birth. At firft, it only 
initiated the youth in the belles lettres ; but medicine, che- 
miftry, botany, and natural .philofophy, have been fince 
taught there. Knowledge of every kind, and mailers in 
every fcience, will increafe, in proportion as the lands, 
which are become their patrimony,, fhall yield a greater 
produce. If ever dcfpotilm, fuperftition, or war, (hould 
plunge Europe again into that date of barbarifm out of 
which philofophy and the arts have extricated it, the factcd 
fire will be kept alive in Philadelphia, and come from thence 
to enlighten the world. 

This city is amply fupplied with every affidance human 
nature can require, and with all the refources induftry can 
make ufe of. Its quays, the principal of which is two 
hundred feet wide, prefent a fuit of convenient warehoufes 
and docks ingenioufly contrived far fhip-building. Ships 
of five hundred tons may land there without any difficulty, 
except in times of froft. There is taken on T board the 
merchandize which has either been brought by the rivers 
Schuylkill and Delaware, or carried along better roads 
than are to be met with in moll parts of Europe. Police 
has made a greater progrefs in this part of the New 
World than among, the moil ancient nations of the Old, 

It is impoffible to determine precifely the population of 
Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are not kept with 
any exadnefs, and there are feveral feds who do not chrift- 
ea their children. It appears, however, that in 1766 it 
contained 2Q,ooo inhabitants. As moll of them are em¬ 
ployed in the fale of the productions of the colony, and in 
fupplying it with what they draw from abroad, their for¬ 
tunes mull neceffarily be very coufiderable ; and they mud 
increafe dill further in proportion as the cultivation advances 
in a country where not above oue iixth of the land has 
hitherto been cleared. 

Philadelphia, as well as the other cities of Pennfylvania, 
is entirely open. The whole country is equally without 
defence. This is a necefiary confequence of the principles 
of the quakeis. . Thefe fedaries cannot be too much fa¬ 
voured, on account of their modedy, probity, love of la¬ 
bour, and benevolence. One might, perhaps, be tempt¬ 
ed to accufe their legidation of imprudence and temerity. 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that when the founders of 
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the colony e^tahlifhed that civil feeuriry which proieflsone 
citizen from another, they fliould abb have eftablilhed that 
political fecurity, -which prote&s one itate from the en¬ 
croachments of another. The authority which hath been 
exerted to maintain peace and good order at home, feents 
to have done nothing, if it has not prevented rnvafion from 
abroad. To pretend that the colony would never have 
rnemies, was to fuppole the world peopled with qoakera- 
It was encouragmg the ftrong to fall upon the weak, leav¬ 
ing the lamb to the mercy of the wolf, and fubmitting the 
v^hole country to the opprefTive yoke of the firft tyraut 
who (hould think proper to fubdue it. 

But on the other hand, how ihall we reconcile the ftridb- 
nefs of the gofptl maxims, by which the quakers are liter¬ 
ally governed, with thofe military preparations, either of¬ 
fend ve or defenfive, which maintain a continual hate of 
war between all chriftian nations ? Besides, what could the 
enemy do if they were to enter Pennfylvania fword in 
hand ? Unlefs they maflacred, in the fpacc of a night or a 
day’s time, all the inhabitants of that fortunate region, 
they would not be able totally to extirpate the race of 
thofe mild and charitable men. Violence has its bounda¬ 
ries in its very excels ; it is confumed and extinguished, 
as the lire in the afhes that feed it., But virtue when 
guided by humanity and by the fpirit of benevolence, ia 
revived as the tree under the edge of the pruning knife. 
The wicked (land in need of numbers to execute their fan- 
guinary projects. But the quaker, who is a good man, 
wants only a brother from whom he may receive, or to 
whom he may give, affiltance. Let then the warlike na¬ 
tions, let people who are either flaves or tyrants, go into 
Teunfylvania ; there they will find all avenues open to them, 
all property at their difpofai ; not a Angle foldicr, but 
numbers of merchants and farmers. But if thefe inhabit¬ 
ants be tormented, retrained, or opprefled, they will fly, 
and leave their lands uncultivated, their manufactures de- 
ltroyed, and their warehoufes empty. They will cultivate, 
and £pread population in, fome new land ; they will go 
round the world rather than turn their arms again!! their 
purfuers, or fubmit to bear their yoke. Their enemies will 
have only gained the hatred of mankind, and the execra¬ 
tion of poiierity. 
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May I not be -deceived in what I hate advanced ; and 
may i not have nviftahen the wi£hes of my heart for a de¬ 
cree of troth ! I am diitrdTed even at the bare fufpicion. 
Fortunate and wife country 1 art tbou then one day to ex¬ 
perience the fatal deftmy of other countries ?-art thou to 
be ravilhed and fobdued as they have been ? Fat be it from 
me to entertain a preface that might tend to invalidate, in 
my mind, the n volk comfortable of all ideas; that there ex- 
ills a providence who watches over the prefervation of the 
good ! Nor let the numerous events which feem to depofo 
tiie contrary have any influence over me ! 

It i'b upon this profpe& that the Pemdylvanians have 
founded their opinion of their future fecurity. Behdes, as 
they do not perceive that the moft warlike ftates are the 
molt permanent; that miftruft, which is ever upon its 
guard, makes men reft with greater tranquillity, or that 
there can be any fatisfa&ion in the pofTefiron of any thing 
that is kept with fuch apprehensions ; they enjoy the pre¬ 
fect moment without any concern for the future. The 
people of Maryland are of a different opinion. 

Charles the Firft, far from having Origin cf Mary- 
any averfron for the catholics, as his pre- land. Nature of 
deceffors, had fome reafon to prote& its government. 
them, from the zeal which, in hopes of 
being tolerated, they had (hewn for his intereft. But 
when the accufatton of being favourable to popery had ali¬ 
enated the minds of the people from that weak prince, 
whofe chief aim was to eftablifh a defpotic government, he 
was obliged to gwe the catholics up to the rigour of the 
laws enabled agai-nft them by Henry the Eighth. Thefe 
circumftances induced Lord Baltimore to feek an afylum 
in Virginia, where he might be indulged in a liberty of 
coiflcience. As he found there no toleration for an exclu- 
five fyftem of faith, which was itfelf intolerant, lve formed 
the defign of a new fettlement in that uninhabited part of 
the country which lay between the river of Potowmack and 
Pennfylvanla. His death, which happened foon ‘ after he 
had obtained powers from the crown for peopling this land, 
put a ftop to the projeft for that time; but it was refum¬ 
ed, from fome religious motives, by his fon. This young 
nobleman left England in the year 1633, with two him- 
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tired Roman catholics, mod of them of good families. 
The education they had received, the caufe of religion for 
which they had left their country, and the fortune which 
their leader promifcd them, prevented thofe diflurbances 
which are but too common in infant fettlements. The 
neighbouring favages, won by mildnefs and a&s of bene- 
ficrc, ecoacurred with eagernefs to affift the new colonilb 
in forming their fettlement. With this unexpe&ed help, 
th$fe fortunate perfons, attached to each other by the fame 
principles of religion, and dire&ed by the prudent coun¬ 
cils of their chief, applied themfelves unanimoufly to every 
kind of ufeful labour: the view of the peace and happinefs 
they enjoyed, invited among them a number of men who 
were either perfected for tne fame religion, or for different 
opinions. The catholics of Maryland gave up at length 
the intolerant principles, of which they themfelves had 
been the vi&ims, after having firft fet the example of them* 
and opened the doors of their colony to all fe<Ss, of what 
religious principles foever. They all enjoyed the rights of 
a city in the fame extent; and the government was model¬ 
led upon that of the mother country. 

Thefe wife precautions, however, did not fecure Balti¬ 
more, at the time of the fubverfion of the monarchy, from 
lofing all the conceflions he had obtained. Deprived of 
his polfeflions by Cromwell, he was refVored to them by 
Charles II Rafter which they were again difputed with him. 
Though he was perfectly clear from any reproach of mal- 
adminiftration; and though he was extremely zealous for 
the tramontane do6trines, and much attached to the in- 
terefls of the Stuarts ; yet he had th^ mortification of 
6 nding the legality of his charter attacked under the arbi¬ 
trary reign of James II, and of being obliged to maintain 
an atlion at law for the jurifdi£lion ofa province which had- 
been ceded to him by the crown, and which he himfelf kad 
formed at his own expence. This prince, whole misfor¬ 
tune it had always been not to diflinguifh his friends from 
his foes, and who had alfo the ridiculous pride to think 
that regal authority wasTufficicnt to juftify every a£t of 
violence, was preparing, a fecund time to deprive Baltimore 
of what had been given him by the two kings, his father 
and brother, when he was himfelf removed from the throne 
which he was fo unfit to fill. The fucceflor of this weak. 
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.defpotic prince terminated this conteft, which had arifen 
before his acceffion to the crown, in a manner worthy of 
his political chara&er : he left the Baltimores in poffeflion 
, of their revenues, but deprived them of their authority. 
When this family, who were more regardlefs of the preju¬ 
dices of religion, became members of the church of Eng¬ 
land, they were reinftated in the hereditary government of 
Maryland $ they began again to conduct the colony, af¬ 
fixed by a council, and two deputies, chofen by each 
diftrid. 

Fortunately for itfelf, Maryland Events which 
-hath been lefs fruitful in events than any have happened 
other fettlement formed in the northern at Maryland. 
continent. There are only two fadls 
worthy of being recorded in its hiftory. 

Berkley, extravagantly zealous for the church of Eng¬ 
land, expelled from Virginia thofe among its inhabitants 
who did not profefs this mode of worfhip; and they were 
obliged to feek an afylum in the province we are now {peak¬ 
ing of. The Virginians were highly incenfed at the fa¬ 
vourable reception which thefe people met with ; and in 
the firft rage of an unjuft refentment, they perfuaded the 
favages th4t their new neighbours were Spaniards. This 
odious name entirely changed the fentiments of the Indians; 
and, without deliberation, they ravaged the grounds which 
they nad affifted in clearing ; and maffacred, without mer¬ 
cy thofe very men whom they had juft received in a bro¬ 
therly manner. It reared a great deal of time, and pa¬ 
tience, and many facrifices, before thefe prejudiced minds 
could be convinced of their miftake. 

Baltimore, attending more to his reafon than to the pre¬ 
judices of education^ granted an equal (hare in the govern¬ 
ment to every different profeffor of chriftianity. The ca¬ 
tholics were excluded from it, at the memorable period 
when this nobleman was deprived of his authority. The 
Britifh miniftry either dould not, or would not, put a flop 
to this a& of fanaticifm. It exerted its influence only in 
preventing the founders of the colony from being driven 
out of it, and the penal laws, which were not even at¬ 
tended to in England, from being inforced. 
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JPrefcntJlate nf The province is very well watered. A 
Maryland. Its number of fprings are found in it, and it 
cultures. is iaterfe&ed by five navigable rivers. 

The air, which is much too damp upon 
the coafis, becomes pure, light, and thin, in propor¬ 
tion as the foil becomes more elevated. Spring and autumn 
are mofi agreeably temperate ; but in the winter there arc 
fome exceedingly cold days ; and in fummer, feme ir* which 
the heat is very troublefome. The circumftance, however, 
which is the leaft fupportable in this country, is the great- 
quantity of difgufting infedts that are found there. 

Maryland is one of the fmaileft provinces of North 
America ; and accordingly, grants have been made of al- 
moft all the territory,, both in the plains and upon the 
mountains. They remained for a long time either fallow, 
or very ill cultivated ; but the iatxws have increafed, finee 
the population, according to the calculation of cougrefs, 
hath amounted to three hundred attd twenty thoufand in-- 
habitants. 

Several of thefe arc catholics* ai *4 a great many more 
are Germans. Their manners have more mildnefs than 
energy; and this may arife from the women not being ex¬ 
cluded from fociety, as in molt of the. other parts of the 
continent. The men who are free, and not very rid), who 
are fettled upon the high grounds, and who originally bred 
no flocks, cut no wood, and cultivated no corn, but for 
the ufe of the colony, have gradually furnilhed a* great 
quantity of thefe articles to the Welt-Indies. The prof- 
perky, however, of the colony, kpah been more particu¬ 
larly owiug to the Haves employed at a greater or lefs diw' 
fiance from the fca, in the plantations of tobacco* 

This is a fliarp caufiic plant y formerly much ufed, as it 
{till is* focnetimes in medicine, which, if taken inwardly, 
in fubftance, is a real poifon, more or iefs adlive, according 
to the dofe. It is chewed, fmok^d in the leaves, and is ia 
more general ufe a6 fnuff. 

Jt was difeovered in the year 1520, »ear Tabofco,da 
the gulf of Mexico, from whence it was carried to the 
neighbouring iflands. It was foon after introduced in our 
climates, where the ufe of it became a matter of difpu&e 
among the learned, which even the ignorant took a part 
in } and thus tobacco acquired celebrity. By degrees 
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fafhion and cuftom hav£ greatly extended it6confumptkHi 
in all parts of the knowp world. 

The ftem of this plant is ftraight, hairy, and vifcous.. 
It is three or four feet high. Its leaves, equally downy, 
and difpofed alternately on the ftem, -are thick, pulpy, of 
a pale green, broad, oval, terminating in a point, and 
much larger at the foot than at the fumrait of the plant. 
This fummit branches out into clufteraof flowers of a light 
purple hue. Their tubular calix, which hath five indent¬ 
ations, inclofes a corolla* lengthened out in form of a fun¬ 
nel, fpread out at the top, divided into five parts, and 
furnifhed with as many ftamina. The piftil, concealed at 
the bottom of the flower, and terminated by a Angle ftyle, 
becomes, as it ripens, a capiula, with two cavities filled 
with fmall feeds. 

Tobacco requires a moderately binding foil, but rich, 
even, deep, and not too much expofed to inundations. A 
virgin, foil is very proper for this plant, which abfosbe a 
great deal of moifture. 

The feeds of the tobacco.are fown upon beds. When 
it is grown to the height of two inches, and hath got at 
lead half a doncn leaves, it is gemly puUed ujyn damp 
weather, aod tjranfplanted, with great care, into a well- 
prepared foil, where the plants are placed at the diftance of 
three feet from each other. When they are put into the 
ground wkh thefe precautions, their leaves do not fuffer 
the leaft injury ; and aU their vigour is reaewed in fottr-and- 
twenty hours. 

The cultivation of tobacco requires continual attention. 
The weeds which grow round it mull be plucked up ; tike 
top of it muft be cut off, when it is two feet and a half 
from the ground, to prevent it from growing too high ; it 
muft be ftripped of all fproutiag fuckers ; the leaves which 
gr<?w too.near the bottom of the ftem, thofe that are in 
the leaft inclined to decay, arid thofe which the infe&s 
have touched, muft all be taken off, and their number re¬ 
duced to eight or fcen at rrvoft. One iadnftrioua man is able 
to take care of two thousand fix hundred plants* which 
ought to yield one thoufand weight of tobacco. 

The plant is left about four months in the ground. As 
it advances to maturity, the plcafant and lively green co¬ 
lour of its leaves is changed into a darker hue.; the leaves 
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are alfo curved, the fcent of them grow3 ftronger, and ex¬ 
tends to a didance. The plant is then ripe, and mud be 
cut up. 

The plants, when colle&ed, are laid in heaps upon the 
ground that produced them, where they are left to exude 
only for one night. The next day they are laid in ware- 
houfes, condru&ed in fuch a manner that the air may have 
free accefs to them on all Tides. Here they are left fepa- 
rately fufpended a3 long a time as is neceffary to dry them 
properly. They are then fpread upon hurdles, and well 
covered over, where they ferment for a week or two. At 
lad they are dripped of their leaves, which are either put 
into barrels, or made up into rolls. The other methods of 
preparing the plant, which vary according to the different 
tades of the feveral nations that ufe it, have nothing to do 
with it 9 cultivation. 

The inhabitants of the Eaft-Indies, and of Africa, cul¬ 
tivate tobacco only for their own ufe. They neither fell 
nor purchafe any. 

Salonica is the great mart for tobacco in the Levant. 
Syria, the Morea, or the Peloponnefus, and Egypt, fend 
there all thdr fuperfluous quantity. From this port it 
is fent to Italy, where it is fmoked, after it hath been 
mixed with the tobacco of Dalmatia and Croatia, to foften 
its caudic quality. 

The tobacco of thefe two lad provinces is of a very ex¬ 
cellent kind ; but it is fo drong, that it cannot be ufed till 
mixed with a milder fort. 

The tobacco of Hungary would be tolerably good, if 
it had not generally a fmell of fmoke which is very dif- 
guding. 

The Ukraine, Livonia, Pruflia, and Pomerania, cultivate 
a tolerably large quantity of this production. Its leaves 
are wider than they are long, are very thin, and have nei¬ 
ther flavour nor confidence. In order to improve it, the 
court of Ruffia hath caufed fome tobacco feeds, brought 
from Virginia and from Hamersfort, to be fown in their 
colonies of Sarratow, upon the Volga; but this experi¬ 
ment hath been attended with little or no fuccefs. 

• The tobacco of the Palatinate is very indifferent; but 
it hath the property of mixing with a better kind, and of 
acquiring its flavour. 
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Holland alfo furniflies tobacco. That which is produ¬ 
ced in the province of Utrecht, from Hamersfort, and from 
four or five neighbouring didri&s, 1*8 of a fuperior quality. 
Its leaves are large, fupple, oily, and of a good quality. 
It hath the uncommon advantage of communicating its de¬ 
licious perfume to tobacco of an inferior quality. There 
is a great deal of this latter fort upon the territories of the 
republic ; but the fpecies which grows in Guelderland is 
the worfl of any. 

Tobacco was formerly cultivated in France, and with 
more fuccefs than anywhere elfe, near Pont de V Arche in 
Normandy, at Verton in Picardy, and at Montaban, Ton- 
neins, and Cleral, in Guyenne. It was prohibited in 1721. 
except upon fome frontier towns, whofe original terms of 
capitulation it was not thought proper to infringe. Rai- 
nault, Artois, and Franche ComptC, profited very little 
from a liberty which the nature 01 their foil did not allow 
them to make ufe of. It has been more ufeful to Flanders 
and Alface; for their tobaccos, though very weak, may 
be mixed, without inconvenience, with others of a fuperior 
kind. 

In the beginning, the iflands of the New World attended 
to the culture of tobacco ; but it was fuccefiively fucceeded 
by richer productions in them all, except at Cuba, which 
fupplies all the fnuff ccnfumed by the Spaniards of both 
hemifpheres. Its perfume is exquifite, but too ltrong. The 
fame crown derives from Caraccas the tobacco which is 
fmoked by its fubje&s in Europe. It is likewife ufed in 
the north, and in Holland, becaufe there is none to be found 
anywhere to be compared with it, for this purpofe. 

The Brazils cultivated this production very early, and 
have not fince difdained it. They have been encouraged in 
this purfuit, by the conftant repute which their tobacco hath 
enjoyed upon the weftern coafts of Africa. Even in our 
climates, it is in tolerable requeft among perfons who fmoke. 
It could not be taken in fnuff, on account of its acrimony, 
without the preparations which it undergoes. Thefe pre¬ 
parations confift in foaking every leaf in a decoClion of to¬ 
bacco, and of gum copal. Thefe leaves, thus deeped, are 
formed into rolls, and wrapped up in the (kin of an ox, 
which keeps up their moifture. 
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But die bed tobaccos upon the face of the earth grow* 
in the north of America ; and fn that part of the New 
World, the tobacco gathered at Maryland is of the fecond 
fort. This plant has not, however, an equal degree of per. 
fe&ion throughout the whole extent of the colonies. That 
of the growth of Chefter and of Chouptan, refembles the- 
Virginia tobacco in quality, and is confumed in France. 
That which grows in Patapfifco and Potuxant, which is 
very fit for fmoking, is confumed in the north, and in 
Holland. Upon the northern /bores of the Potowmack, 
the tobacco is excellent in the higher parts, and of moderate, 
quality in the lower ones. 

Saint Mary, formerly the capital of the /late, is of np- 
oenfequence at prefent; and Annapolis, which now enjoys 
this prerogative, is fcarce more eonfiderable. It is at Bal¬ 
timore that almoli all the bufinefs is tranfa&ed, the har¬ 
bour of which can receive fhips that draw feventeen feet of 
water. Thefe three towns, the only ones which are ia the 
colony, are iituated upon the bay of Chefapeak, which 
runs two hundred and fifty miles up the country, and the 
mean breadth of which is twelve miles. There are two 
capes at its entrance ; and in the middle k a fand bank. 
The channel which is near Cape Charles can admit none 
but very fmall veffels, while that wliich runs along-fide 
Cape Henry admits the largdl Slips at any fcafou of the 
year. 

What Maryland Few of the lands between the Apa- 
may become* lachian mountains and the fea are fo 

good a* thofc of Maryland. Thefe 
however, are in general too light, fandy, and /hallow, to 
reward the planter for hisdabour and expences, in as (hurt 
a time as in our climates. Fertility, which always attends 
the fir ft clearing of the foil, is rapidly followed by an ex¬ 
traordinary decreafe in the quantity and quality of the 
corn. The foil is /till fooner exhautled by the culture of 
tobacco. This leaf lofes much of its ftrength, whenever 
the fame fpot hath yielded, without intermiftion, a few 
crops of tobacco. For this reafon, infpe&ors were creat¬ 
ed in 1733, w ^° W€re empowered to caufe all the tobacco 
to be burnt which had not the proper flavour. This was 
a prudent inftitution ; but it feems to foretel, that the 
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molt important produ&ion of the province mufl one day 
be given up, or that it will infenfibly be reduced to very 
little. 

Then, or perhaps before, the iron mines, which are in 
great abundance in the colony, will be worked. This is 
a fource of profperity which hath not hitherto been carried 
beyond the ufe of feventeen or eighteen forges. ^ great¬ 
er degree of liberty, and new wants, will communicate 
more ftrength and more aflrvity to the colonies. 

Other manufa&nres will alfo undoubtedly arife. Mary¬ 
land had never any of airy kind. It received from Great 
Britain all tile articles it wanted far the moft ordinary pur- 
.pofe$ of life. This was one of the reaforrs which occafion- 
ed its being burthened with debts. Mr. Stirenwith hath 
at length erfablfthed manufa&ures for (lockings, for filk, 
woollen, and cotton, (luffs, and for all kinds of hardware, 
even fire-arms. Thefe branches of induftry, at prefent 
united in onaimanufadhire, at a confiderabfe expence, and 
with extraorainary fagacity, will be more or lefs rapidly 
difperfed throughout the province; and, eroding the Po- 
towmack, will be likewife.adopted at Virginia. 

This other colony, with the fame In what manner 
kind of foil and of climate as Maryland, Virginia was 
hath a few advantages over the latter, cflablijhed , Qnci 
Its extent is much more confiderable. Its by whom . 
rivers can admit larger fhips, and allow 
them a longer navigation. Its inhabitants have a more 
elevated turn of mind, have more refolution, and are more 
enterprifing: this may be attributed to their being gener¬ 
ally of Englifh extraction. 

Virginia was, about two centuries ago, the only coun¬ 
try which England intended to occupy on the Conti- 
neiit of North America. This name doth not at pre¬ 
fent belong to any thing more than the fpace which is 
bounded by Maryland on one fide, and by Carolina on 
The other. 

The Englilh landed upon thefe favage fliores in 1606, 
and their frrft fettlement was Jameftown. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the object that fir ft prefetUed itfelf to them was a ri¬ 
vulet, which, iffuing from a fand-bank, carried along with, 
it a quantity of talc, which glittered at the bottom of a 
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clear and running water. In an age when gold and diver 
were the only objefls of men’s researches, this defpicable 
fubftance was immediately taken for filver. Tke firft and 
only employment of the new colonifts was to collect it; 
and the illufion was carried fo far, that two (hips,, which 
arrived there with neceffaries, were fent home fo fully 
freighted with thefe imaginary riches, that there fcarce 
remained any room for a few furs. As long as this in-. 
fatuation laded, the colonifts difdained to employ them- 
felve 3 in clearing the lands ; fo that a dreadful famine 
was at length the confequence of this foolilh pride. Sixty 
men only remained alive out of five hundred who had ; 
been fent from Europe. Thefe unfortunate few, having 
only a fortnight’s provifion left, were upon the point of 
embarking for Newfoundland, when Lord Delaware ar¬ 
rived there with three (hips, a frefh colony, and iupplies 
of all kinds. 

Hiftory has deferibed this nobleman to us as a man 
whofe genius raifed him above the common prejudices of 
the times. His difintereftednefs was equal to his know¬ 
ledge. In accepting the government of the colony* which 
was (till in its infancy, he had no motive but to gratify the 
inclination a virtuous mind has to do good, and to fecure 
the efteem of ppfterity, which is the fecond reward of that 
generofity that devotes itfelf totally to the fervice of the 
public. As foon as he appeared, the knowledge of his 
chara&cr procured him univerfal refpe<ft. He firft endea¬ 
voured to reconcile the wretched colonifts to their fatal 
country, to comfort them in their fufferings, and to make 
them hope for a fpeedy conclufion of them. After this, 
joining the firmnefs of an enlightened magiftrate to the 
tendernefs of a good father, he taught them how to dire& 
their labours to an ufeful end. Unfortunately for the re-, 
viving colony, Delaware’s declining health foon obliged 
him to return to Europe ; but he never loft light of his 
favourite colonifts, nor ever failed to make ufe of all his 
credit and intereft at court to fupport them. 

The colony, however, made but little progrefs; a cir- 
cumftance that was attributed to the oppreflion of exc ] u- 
five privileges. The company which exercifed them was 
difiolved upon Charles the Fir ft’s accefiion to the throre. 
Before that period, all the authority had been entirely in 
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the hands of the monopoly. Virginia then came under 
the immediate dire&ion of the crown, which exa&cd no 
more than a rent of two livres five fols [is. io^d.] upon, 
every hundred acres that were cultivated. 

Till this time the colonifts had known no true enjoyment 
of property. Every individual wandered where chance 
dire&ed him, or fixed himfelf in the place he liked belt, 
without confulting any titles or agreements. At length 
boundaries were afcertained ; and thofe who bad been fo 
long wanderers, now become citizens, had determined 
limits to their plantations. The eftablilhment of this firft * 
law of fociety changed the appearance of every thing. 
Frefh plantations arofe on all fides. This activity drew 
great numbers of enterprifing men over to Virginia, who 
came either in fearch of fortune, or of liberty, which is the 
only compenfation for the want of it. The memorable 
troubles that produced a change in the conftitution of 
England, added to thefe a multitude of royalifls, who went 
there with a refolution to wait, with Berkley, the governor 
of the colony, who was alfo attached to King Charles, the 
fate of that deferted monarch. Berkley lliu continued to 
proteft them, even after the king’s death ; but fome of the 
inhabitants, either brought over or bribed, and fupported 
by the appearance of a powerful fleet, delivered up the colo¬ 
ny to the protestor. If the governor was compelled to fol¬ 
low the llream againft his will, he was, at leaft, among thofe 
whom Charles had honoured with polls of confidence and 
rank, the laft who fubmitted to Cromwell, and the firft. who 
fhook off his yoke. This brave man was finking under 
the oppreflion of the times, when the voice of the people 
recalled him to the place which his fuccefior's death had 
left vacant \ but far from yielding to thefe flattering fipli- 
citations, he declared that he never would ferve .any but 
the legitimate heir of the dethroned monarch. Such an 
example of magnanimity, at a time when there were no 
hopes of the refloration of the royal family, made fuchan 
imprefiion upon the minds of the people, that Charles the 
Second was proclaimed in Virginia before he had been 
proclaimed in England. 
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Obfladt* it ike, , ^The colony did npty ^qwever, rypeive 
fwfptrity <f *„ from fo generous % ftep' aft the bAefit 
-Virginia. that might have been expected* The 

new monarchy either from weakri&a or 
corruption, granted to rapacious courtiers irntoenfe terri¬ 
tories, which absorbed the poftefiiona of a great number 
of obfcure citizeiWv The a& of navigation, fuggefted by 
the pcotedW for the purpofe of Tenuring to the mother 
country the {applying of all their fettlementa in the New 
World with provificma, and the exclusive trafde of aff their 
ptodu&iona, was obferved with fuch rigour, as to double 
almoft the value of the articles to be purchased by Vir- 

S nia, and kftcn ft ill more the value Of what they had to 
tL This double opprefiion exhacfted all the refources, 
and difpelled alt the hopes, of the colony ; and to complete 
iia misfortunes, the favagea attacked it with a degree of 
fpirit and (kill which they had not manifefted in any of the 
preceding wars. ^ t 1 

Scarce had the Eoglfth landed in thefd unknown re¬ 
gions,^ than they had difpofed the natives againft them by 
the diftronefty tfory bad pra&ded,ip ?hefr exchanges. This 
fource of difcord might h*fe been put a flop to, hafd'the 
Engliih eonfented* to take Indian wives, as the* wefe 
folicited to do. But although,tlj^y h a 4 not jet ahy/Eu- 
ropcan women with them,, fb$y reje&ed' this cbhpe&ion 
W?ith difdaiw. This contempt exafperated 4 the Americans, 
already alienated by t^eir want of faith; and they became 
irreconcilable enemies. Tfitir hatred was manifefted by 
fecw| aftafiinahom* and by public hoftilitjes, and m 1622, 
by a, conspiracy, an vrl%h tl&ee hjipdred and thirty-four 
people loft their lives* and ^blc^, wqjald even have. s deftroy- 
ed the whole colony* had not the £pmWhder& been apprif- 
cd of the danger a few boups Before tjhc tirtfe appointed for 
a general maflacre. ,* * 

Since this aft of treachery, many atrocious ones‘have 
been committed on both Tides. Truces between the two 
nations were unfrequent, and ill observed. The rppture 
was ufually begun by the Englifti. The lefs profit they 
diew from their plantations, the more artifice andt force 
did they employ to deprive the favages of their fora. 
This infatiable avidity, which indiferiminately feized upon 
all the inhabitants, whether fettled or wanderipg, in the 
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neighbourhood of the colony, made the Americans again 
take up arms towards the end of the year 1675. . Tncy 
all, by agreement, fell upon the fettlements imprudently, 
difperfed, and at too great a diftance to afford each other 
any affiftance. 

Such a complication of misfortunes drove the Virginians 
to defpair. Berkley, who had fo long been their idol, 
was accufed of wanting fortitude to refill the oppreffions 
of the mother country, and aflivity to repel the irruptions 
of the favages. The eyes of all were immediately fixed 
upon Bacon, a young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence* 
and intrepidity, of an insinuating difpofition, and an agree¬ 
able perfon. They chofe him for their general, in an 
irregular and tumultuous manner. Though his military 
fucceffes might have juftified this prepoffeffion of the licen¬ 
tious multitude, yet this circumftance did not prevent the 
governor, who, with his remaining partifans, had retired 
on the borders of the Potowmack, from declaring Bacon 
a traitor to his country. A fentence fo fevere, and which 
was ill-timed, determined Bacon to aflume a power by 
force, which he had exercifed peaceably, and without 
oppofltion, for fix months. Death put an end to all his 
proje&s. The malcontents, difunited by the lofs of their 
chief, and intimidated by the troops which were coming 
from Europe, were induced to fue For pardon, \vhich was 
readily granted them. The rebellion, therefore, was at¬ 
tended with no bad confequencet, and mercy infured 
fubmiffion. 

Tranquillity was no fooncr reflored, than meant were 
thought of to reconcile the Indians, with whom all in- 
tercourfe had for fome time been at an end. The com¬ 
munications were opened again in the year 1678, by the 
general affembly; but it was ilipulated, that the ex¬ 
changes fhould be made in no other markets, except fuch 
as weie fettled by themfelves. This innovation difpleafed 
the favages; and matters foon returned to their former 
courfe. 

The raifing of the value of tobacco was a flill more im¬ 
portant object* as this was the mod confiderable, and 
sdmoft the only,j^rodu&ion of the colony. It was thought 
that nothing wpuld contribute more effe&ually to rail? it 
from the date of degradation into which it had fallen, than 
Vol. V. R 
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to refuse the tobaccos which. were brought td Virginia 
from Maryland and from Carolina, And to fend them to 
£urobe. If the legifiators had been better informed, they 
would have underftood, that this ftaple mtift neceflarily, 
{boner or later, draw into their own hands the freight of 
this commodity, and would make them the arbiters of 
its price. By fending it away from their ports, through 
an ill-judged motive of avarice, thjt^r drew Upon them* 
{elves, in all the markets, competitors, who convinced 
them, by dear-bought experience, of the error of their 
principled . 

Thefe arrangements were foarcely made, before there 
arrived , a new governor to the colony, in the fpring of 
1679. This was Lord Colepepper. The troubles with 
which this fetfclcment had been fo recently agitated en¬ 
couraged turn to propofe a law, which fhould condemn to 
one year’s imprifonment, or to a fine of 11,250 livres 
[468I. t5s.] all thofc citizens who fhould fpcak or write 
any thing againft their governor; and to three months 
imprisonment, or to a fine of 2,250 livres [93I. 15s.] thofe 
who fhould fpeak or write againft the members of the 
council, or againft any othef magiftrate. 

Was this governor apprehenlive then, that the faults 
of adminift ration, and the dilhoncfty of its adminiftrators, 
fhould be fufpeded • In what part of the world would not 
the fame confequences be drawn from the impoling of 
ftfence ? Is it praife pr cenfurc that is feared, when the 
command for lilence is iffued ? Thefe prohibitions calum¬ 
niate the government, if it be good, becaufe they tend to 
perfuade that it is not fo. But what meafures can be 
adopted to iuforce the obfervauce of thefe prohibitions ? 
Can we be ignoiant, that it is the nature of man to attempt 
thofe a&ions, which, by becoming dangerous, have a fenfe 
of glory attached to them ? To opprds a man, and tojwc- 
vent him horn noutwouing and complaining, is an atrocious 
aft of violence againft which he never fails to revolt. But 
lu;v* v iH the government diico\^i thofe who are rebellious 
it' ii <n orders ? This can only be done by Ipits, by in¬ 
ti \ 1. and by ali thofe i.\r*hirtt» vim 0 will certainly 

,hv*oe t: . cru-i .i:.c rich u i *a nil rmo i-airru inong 
fL-t.n. Wnoin v. ill f ovtrj \ itu juoil Lc.jrit 
a# a the mod gc.*er jU 4 n, who will ne\cr be uknt i-hen' 
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th6y arc petfuaded that it is their duty to fpeak out. They 
will certainly bid defiance to menaces, or will know hqw 
to elude them. If they fhould adopt the firft of thefe re- 
folutions, will government dare to imprifon them ? and if 
it fhould, would they not foon fmd perfonS to avenge them? 
If it fhould not, they would fall into contempt. If thefe 
men had been allowed to explain themfelves with franknefs, 
they would have blended dignity and moderation in their 
remonftrances. Conftraint, and the danger of punifhment, 
will transform thefe remonftiances into violent, bitter, and 
feditious, libels ; and it is the tyranny of government that 
will have rendered them guilty. Sovereigns, or you who 
are depofitaries of their authority, if your adminiftration 
be a good one, deliver it up to all the feverity of„our ex¬ 
amination 5 it can only infure our refpedt and fuhmiflion. 
If it be a bad one, correct it, or defend it by force. If 
you be a fet of abominable tyrants, have at leaft the cou¬ 
rage to acknowledge it. If you be juft, let the people 
talk and fleep in peace. If you be oppreffors, tranquillity 
and deep are not made for you, nor will you ever enjoy 
them, notwkhftanding all your efforts. Remember the 
fate of him who was willing to be hated, provided lie 
might be feared. You will certainly experience the fame, 
unkfs you be furrounded by vile flavcs, fuch as the inhabit¬ 
ants of Virginia at that time undoubtedly were. The 
reprefentatives of this province granted, without hefitation, 
their confent to a law, which fecured impunity to all the 
plunders of their governors. The misfortunes of Virginia' 
were foon aggravated by other calamities. 

At the origin of the colony, juftice was admihiftered' 
with a degree of difintereftcdncls which warranted the* 
equity of tne judgments. One fingle court JboOk cogfci-* 
zance of all differences, and decided upon them in a fitw * 
days # witH a right of appeal to the general affembly, which 
ufed as much difpatch in fettling them. This order of 
things gave the governors too little influence over the for¬ 
tunes of individuals, for them not to endeavour to fupprefs 
it. By their manoeuvres, and under feveral pretences, they 
obtained that the appeals, which till then had been carried 
before the reprefebtatives of the province, fhould be made 
exclufively to their council. 

R & '* 
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a A Hill more fatal innovation was ordained in 1692 by 
another governor, who enafted, that the laws, the tribunals, 
the formalities, every thing, in a word, that contributed to 
farm the chaos of EngU/hi jurifprudeice, ihould b^ efta- 
Wifiacd m hit government. Nothing was iefs fuitable to 
the planters of Virginia, than (latgtes £b fingular, fo com¬ 
plicated, and often fo eontradi&ory. Accordingly, thefe 
uninformed men found thcmfelves engaged in a labyrinth 
to which they could ficd no iflue. ? They were generally 
alarmed for their rights and tbeir properties; and this ap- 
prehenfion Jlackenea their labours fpr, a long time, 
v Thefe were not carried oa with vigour;and fuccefs, till 
after the beginning of the century, at which time nothing 
impeded their increafe; only the frontiers of the coloay 
were expofed in the latter times to the devaluations of the 
favages, whom they had exafperated by their n&s of atro- 
cioufnefs and injuftice. Thefe differences were terminated 
in 1774- They would have been forgotten, had it notbeen 
for the fpeech made by Logan, chief of the Shawanefes, to 
lord Dunmorc, governor of the province. , , ♦ , - 

4i I now aik of eveiy white man, whether he hath ever 
*** entered the cottage of Logan, when prefljed with bun- 
•* ger, and been refufed food ? Whether coming naked, 
and (hivering with cold, Logan hath not given him 
fomething to cover himfelf with* During the courfe of 
“ this laft war, fo long and fo Woody, Logan hath remained 
jgt quietly upon his mat, wiihing to be the advocate of~pea<|e. 
Yes, fuch is my attachment for white mep^fcbateKen 
thofe of my nation, when they pa (Ted by me,»pomted^at 
'if. me, faying, Logan it a friend to white mm* I had,e*fcn 
i +Aithought of living amongft-70114 but that wasjbefore the 
** injury which I have received frQm> one* of you*. Laft 
n furemer* Colonel CreiTop maffaeged in cool blood, «nd 
without* Any provocation, all .the relations of Lqgan, 
* i without faring csiihorbb^wifci or his chiWrct^. Tbcttts 
lmt^now oi^dnop^f^ny blood in*the^veiasKifl^y h,t«iMkn 
creature exiftiog. This is what has cxcttfidjiny rtjwaitoe. 
*«? I have fouglttnt kilted JwwSsatro^fyoun people, 

** and my hatred is app^afedc^h'wjfliclMt thc.pr 6 - 
4 •*> fpe&, 4 >f peace Jtat. do not 

' imagine that my ’Jayns iniiigatfcdib^rfeinodhogan knows 

^not itfluit fear is. Jie will never tui$ bis back, tin order 
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« to fate his life. Bat, alas t tio one remains tombfcrriTor 
« Logan whetrbe (hall be no more!” * ' ' * *'- 

What & beautiful, Ample, energetic, and affe&ing;fpdeohl‘ 
Are Dcmofthenes, Cicero, Or Bofluetj more'cloquent-xtis* 
this favage ? What better prbof can be adduced of the trhtik 
of that well known rhaxkn, which fays, fhat 44 from tHc 
M abundance of the heart the mouth fpeak$. ,K 

Virginia, like moft of the other Population, trade* and 
colonies, Was inhabited at firlt only manners , of Virginia. 
by vagabonds, deftitute of family ' ‘ ; 1 '' 

and fortune/ M They foon obtained fome kind of wealth by 
labour, and they Were defiroufs of (haring the fweets of * it 
with a female cOmpaflfon; As there were no women in-the 
province, atid that they would have none but fuch *as were 
decent* they gave a,2joifvres [93!. tys;] for every youn£ 
perfon brought them fr6m Europe with a certincato-of 
virtue and ehaftity. This CUftortt was not of long duration. 
A# foon us itfl dbubts rety>e6lftig the falubrity and fimiKttr 
of the country were removed* -whole families^ even of »• 
fpCitable rank, w^fct tb^ Virginia: The population was in- 
creafuig with fotne degrte^of'rapidity, when itaprogrCfo 
Wars-(lopped by fSfftdlttfm*' ^ 

J ' The religion' Of tbtf another country was thejlfirft, add 
foon becanle the 1 only one,'which' was followed in thraprtf- 
vincey fo&tt alfo eroded the fcdS. 

Theiritenets^o^helrc^munie^r difguftod j and in *6% 

from die province all Yhofe 
tnhabihot belong to the church of England* 
The ^ptriosw^wbf’itecfcflfky foon eaofcd the revocation 
Of dectteCr'but r w toleratfon So tardy* aad Which 

"wafe evideist^f granted With reludtance, did not produce the 
great>Cifdilh>tliat wbw^lpe6ted from it. A final! number 
1 ordy of "prtflbyWVfcfns, qUakers, and French refugees, ven¬ 
tured to put'any tfttft in this repentance. The religion* of 
Henry Vllicontinued to be the prevailing one, and was 
atom exclufivc. ' * 

proeef* 4 of time, however, men multiplied uppn this 
fad* the fertility of which was daily iucrcafingin reputation. 

3 The pafSon foe riches with which the x>ld continent was 
more wnd snore infeded, gave citizens inceflantly to this 
part gf the New World* & the calculations of coogrcfs^e. 

ft l 
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not exaggerated, the population amount* to fix hundred 
and fifty thoufand fouls, including the (laves, wbofe nunt* 
her, according to the common opinion, amounts to one 
hundred and fifty thoufand- The Dutch firft introduced 
thefe unfortuoate people into the colony in 1620. 

The labours of thefe white men, and of thefe negroes, give 
to the two hemifpheres, corn, maize, dry vegetables, iron, 
hemp, hides, furs, fait meats, tar, wood, mads, and efpe- 
ctally tobacco, which is generally fuperior to that of Mary¬ 
land, though it be not equally excellent in every part of 
the province. The preference is given to that of York 
river | the fccond belt is reckoned to be that which grows 
along James’s river, and that which grows on the borders 
(tf the Rappehanoc, and to the fouth of the Potowmack* 
is the lead efteemed. 

From 1752 till the end of 1755, Great Britain received 
from Virginia and Maryland together, three million five 
hundred and one thousand one hundred and ken quits* 
tala of tobacco, which made for each of the four years, 
eight hundred and feventy-tive thoufand two hundred and 
fourfeore quintals. Virginia exported two million nine 
hundred and eighty-nine thoufand eight hundred quintals* 
which reduced its annual confumption to one hundred 
and twenty-feventy thoufand eight hundred and thirty 
quintal*. 

, From the rear 1763, till the end of 1770, the two colo¬ 
nies fent to the mother country no more than fix million 
five hundred thoufand quintals of tobacco* or eight han- 
died and twelve thoufand five hundred quintals each of the 
eight" years. No more was fold to foreigners than five mil¬ 
lion one hundred and forty-eight thoufand quintals, or fix 
hundred and forty-three thoufand five hundred quintals per 
annum; the nation therefore annually confumed one hun¬ 
dred and fixty-nine thoufand quintals. • « 

In the interval between ‘thefe two period* the importa¬ 
tion, therefore, dccretfod annually, one year with another, 
fixty-two thoufand feven hundred and fourfeore quintals, 
and the exportation one hundred and three thoufand nine 
hundred and fifty quintals *, while the Confumption in (Eng¬ 
land increafcd forty.one thoufand one hundred and feventy 
quintals every year. ■ k r - v* * -a . 
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The ufe of tobacto hath not decreafed in Europe 5 
paffion for this fuperflttky hath oven increased, notwHKr 
Handing the heavy duties with which it hath been bimhened 
by aH governments. If the tobacco, furnifhed by Nq*th 
America be daily lc fa foughf after among us, it is bectanfe 
Holland, Alfatia, the Palatinate, and principally Ruf&a* 
have carried on this culture with great indoitry* 

In 1769, Virginia and Maryland together fold to the 
amount of 16,195,577 Kvres 4 fob 7 denkra £about 
674,8'i5h 14s. 4^d#3 their produ&km*. Two thirds of 
this Aim belonged to the fkk ofthefe fettkmeats. Tobacco 
was the principal of ihef* prddudjtionis * fine* one cifctha 
colonies exported fifty-feven million three hundred and 
thirtydeven thoufand liven hundred and nintty*five pound® 
weight of it; and the other, twenty-five *n*lli©n feven hun¬ 
dred a ad «ighty-one thousand fsven hundred and fixty-n{ne 

of 
lalf 

number of ftaples, *s in the other commercial of the 
globe. They are obliged to form their 4 cargo by dkta& 
from the plantations themielres, which are iituated at ar 
greater or lefs diftaneo from the ocean, upon navigable 
rivers, of one or two hundred mile* in length. This cuftom 
fatigues the navigators, and makes their voyage tedious. 
Great Britain, which is always attentive to the* preservation 
Of her feanaen, and is particularly cv refid of iifknbvg the 
number of their voyages, wifhed> and even Ordered, that 
feme towns fhould be built at the mouth of the river#. 
Where the ptodu&ions of the provinoe might be fent. But 
neither inilmiatione, nqr the oonftratnt of the laws, were of 
any avail* A few fmaH villages-, only wer<e built, which 
could fcarce fulfil even the leait part* of the views of the 
mother country. Williamfburg itfelf hath no more than 
two thousand inhabitants, though k be the Tcftdence of the 
governor, the place where the imtieifel affcmhlies and the 
courts of juftiCe are holden, and where colleges are infti- . 
toted; though it be decorated with the fineft public edi¬ 
fices on the northern-'continent; and though it bo the Capi¬ 
tal of the colony, fide* therein of James-town. 

Men, who prefer the tranquillity of a rural life to .the 
tumultuous abode of cities, ought naturally to be* tconomi— 

R 4 


pounds weight. 

In Virginia, veffeh employed for the exportation 
thdfc produ&ions do^not find,them cc>lle&c4 in E if 
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cafand laborious \ l?ut this was j^e vcr the cjife in Virginia* ‘ 
Ift inhabitants were always very expetffive 14 the furniture 
of their hoyfes; t^ey were always foncLqf entertaining their 
neighbours with oftentatiop,. They. aiw^yu Jiked to (Jifphty 
the greaVefe luxury before the Engfifti navigators, whom 
bufiqefs brought to their plantations. , They always gave 
themfelves up to that effeminacy* and tp that negligence, 
to common io countries where flayery is ejta'lplifhech Ac¬ 
cordingly^ the engagements of the colony Jbecame habitu¬ 
ally very confiderablc. ^.t the beginning otthe troubles, 
they were fyppofeif t o Amount to 25,990,0 Qp of livrea 
[r,041,6661. 13 s . 4 th J Thts prpdigions furo way due to 
the'merchants of Grjrat^ntam, for negroes, or for other 
articles which they had fumifticd. The confidence of thefe 
bold lenders wa* particularly founded upon an unjuft law* 
wjiich fee ured Jitye^r payment ia preference to every other , 
dent, though pfevioufly contra&ed. 

The polony hath gr^at powers^ to extricate itfejf from a 
fitUaiiun apparently fo defperate. It will r fuccced, when 
mOre*dojplicity fh4l prevail in the manners, and more n»Q- 
dci^tfcn in the expences^when availing itfelf of the refQUffccs 
offered'by aqimmenfe and fertile territory, it (ball vary and 
improve its cultures; it will fucceed, when it (hall no longer 
receive from foreigners the moft ordinmT .houfehoM furni¬ 
ture^ arid that which is in moft general ufe; when its ma- 
nufy&ures (hall no longer be confined to tjie employing of 
foihe fmail quantities of cotton, which is of too indifferent 
n quality to be fought for in the European manufactures $ 
ana when fts public coffer^, lefij plundered, and better re¬ 
gulated, fhall a^mit of the diminution of thfc taxes, which 
are much morVconfiderahtc in that' province than f in any, 
other of this continent. Several of thefe counsels'may con¬ 
cern the two CatoKnas.' , 

r -- .hi * 

. * • 

Orki/i cf the two , ^ Ths vgft country which thefe prpp‘ 
Cdtolinau Ttmr .vJocc* occupy, was difepycred by the ^ 
jirft and their hp Spaniards, foon after tlieir firft e»pe- 

gooernmeutybothcivil ditiops i&the New World | they d!^ 
and reftgtout. fpiM ify because itdid not offer any 

4 ’ V fold to/thpr avarice, ^dtmnal Oh,; 
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pursued them, ruined their hopes by the aflaffinatign of tf»r 
juft,humine, and eiswhtei^d, man. They weYeTuccecaedbv. 


jr fevy Englilhm^h tbwardS thejend of the fixteenth century If* 
who by an ifiekpticible cap&ce forfook this infant fyfytlc*' 
aabnt, to £o and cultivate a harfhef foil, imder^ lets 
perate climates * ‘ 1 i^ud 

^There was ndt a (ingle European feen in Carolina,^hep , } 
thi lordr Berkley, £larendon, Albemarle, Craven, Afhley,^ 
and MeiTrs. Carteret, Berkley, and Colleton, obtained froin* 
Charles II in l^J, a grant of this finecotwtry. 'J*h$plah! # 
of government for this new colony was drawn up by tjie/ 
fateouS Locke. A philpfoplicr, Who was a friend tp ma^', 
kSfid, and to that moderation andj idticfe which jhdhld'beJ 
th<? only rule of their nations/ ought to havp djsftrpyeS 
veVy found|tfofis of that fanaticism, which in alt countne* 
hint excited dtvifions among th^m, and which will Yn<^ce^ 
thVm to r takc up arnig againft tfich other to thje cpd 


time, 


% 


^ntoleratioli, /howeVer horrid it may appear 'to us, 13 a, 
n^cefery cohfeq'uence Of the,fpirit df fopfrttif fori.' Will St ‘ 
noFtSe ackhd^frdged, tft^t*ji>unimftcnt 8 Thou Id ‘he^prpppr*. 
tinned to th£ nature of offences ? "What crime f hen pan ^ 
gt*fc£fer than* that bf infidelity, in the eyes of him wuo v cgn*; V 
iiderb religion asthe fundamental bahs of morality? A<K 
cofdmg to thefe principles, the irreligious }nan is th$ coi^* 
mpVenfemy of all focitty ; the breaker of the ordy tie that 
conned^ men with each other; tht promoter of all the 
crifhVs fftajt tnif efclipe the fe verity of the laws/' It is %e 
who It ides r^morfc, who fets t^e paflfons loo ft froth 

every JreftVairit. and who keeps, as it were, a fchool of'/ 
wfckednelK A/ Whatl Ifhafl^we lea^l to thegjbpet an unfor¬ 
tunate man, whom indigence cbnc^alg upon the highway** 
who rufhetf out ifpon the traveller With'a. piftokin his hand, 
ind demands a fmall pittance that may "be fteceflary for the 
fublUtence.pf hia wife and children^-who may bc.expiriniy , 


f o£ih.hiiJ _ 

qufre tiiiV thif rf l^ioui flufn flftlf foffec the' in fide! 'tSlalaE ^ 
phh&e ml Jttid'his*Creator, wifti 


--•v-Ce ; and '(hafiwe re-. 
l fiiffec the'infidel'f ^ 1 ^ 




♦cafaned very confiftentiy when he, /aid to JoanviUe, /? if 
& thou Aoufeft ever hear any one fpcak iB :4i£ God* draw 
f l thy fword and ft&b him through the beartf I ftllow thee 
*f to do it.” So important it is in all copntries, aa We are 
affured is the cafe in China, that fovereigna, and the depo* 
Blaries of their authority, fhould not be attached to any 
' tenet, to any feft, nor ta any farm, of religious worflup. 

Every thing induces us to imagine that, fuch was the 
opinion of Locke. But oat daring to attack too openly 
the prejudices of the times, founded equally.oa virtues and 
vices, he wilhed to conciliate them as much as could be 
confident with a principle dilated by reafon. and humanity. 
As the favage inhabitants of America, faid he, have no idea 
of a revelation, it would be tfie height of folly to torment 
them* for their ignorance. Thofe chriilians who ihould 
home to people, the colony, would undoubtedly come in 
qu^ll of a liberty of conscience, which priefts and princes 
deny them in Europe: it would therefore not be confident 
with good faith to perfecute, after having received, them. 
The Jews and the pagans did. not more deferve to be re* 
je&ed, for an infatuation which miidnefs and perfuafion 
might have put a dap to. 

- Thus it was that the Engliih philofopher reafoned with 
men whofe minds were imbued and prejudiced with tenets 
which it had not yet been allowed to difeufs. Out of re¬ 
gard to their wcaknefs, he placed the fyftem of toleration 
which lie" was cfiabldhing under the following reftri&ion : 
that every perforr above feventeen years of age, who ihould 
claim the protection of the laws, ihould caufe his uame to 
be regiftered in Come communion. This was a breach made 
in his fyftem. The liberty of cpnfcience admits of no kind 
of modification. This is an account which man owes to 
pod.alone. In whatever,manner the magiftrate may be 
jpftde to interfere io it, it is , an ad of iujulb'ce. A dcift 
^ould not pofiibly iubferibe to, fuch.tersni. 4 

Civil liberty, however, was much lefa favoured by Locke. 
JSfheth&r.this proceeded from motive* of complaifaace for 
thofe^who employed him, a kind of meanaefs which we are 
aflevfe from fufpeding. him of, oc whether, being more of 
a metaphyfician than a ftatefrpan, hr had purfued phdofo- 
phyiOnlyimJthofe tracks which had been opened by" Eh?* 
Cwttfc mid Leibnitz, it is certain, .that the lamp maq who 



hadchffipfctedfo many emjiyfh his %W&v 
conctttimg th* dtfgin Iff kteas, made ftbtf $ery feeftfe a$d 
^te^taln f a 4 iah( 5 e 8 iit the paths $4 leglflatfoft?' The atrtbqr 
of a worfcj the prettianency of which will render ^e’&lplV 
- Frdnbfefmrtidm imttmrtaF, evert when tyranny fhall 
kavobtf&ketf atf the fpvinge, and - all the monuments, of the 
gefmiaof a etteertfed by the whole world for fo many 

brilliant and‘amiable qualities ; even Montefqbieu himfeir 
did not perceive that he'tfas making men fbr governments, 
iiiftead of governments for men. 

The code of Carolina, by a Angularity rro^to be accounted 
&>r in an Englifhmarf, and in a phifofopner, gave to f tfie eight 
proprietors wlio founded the wttlementj and to their heirs, 
not only aH ( the* rights of foveretgnty, but all the powers of 
lkgiflatiom 

The firft ttfb thefe foveieigws made of their authority was 
to create three orders of nobility. Thofe to whom they 
gave no more than twelve thoufand acres of Ihnd were called 
barons; thofe who received twenty-four thoufand were called 
caciques, and the title of landgrave was bellowed on thofe 
twp who obtained fburfbore thonfandeach. Thefe cohceflions 
could never be alienated in detail, and their fortiinafe pof- 
ftffors were alone to form the houfe of peers. The hotife 
of commons was compofed of the reprefentatives of the 
towns and counties, but with privileges lefs cpnfiderable 
than in the mother country. The aHembly was ca#ed a 
court palatine. Every tenant was obliged to pay annnally 
rlivrc 2 fols 6 deniers [1 i^d.] per acre, but he was allowed 
to-redeem this duty. 

The progrefe ef this great fettlement was for too long 
time impeded by powerful obftai;les; 

The colony had from its origin been open indlfcriminatchr ‘ 
to all fe&s, which had all enjoyed the feme privileges. It 
ha<^ been* miderftood, that this was the on,1y way to r make 
an infant date acquire rapid and great profperity. ThO 
members of the church of England being afterwards je$I- 
qijft of the rtOm con form His , wanted to exclude thefn from 
government; ami even to oblige them to font up the hordes 
where they performed drVme fervice. Thefe a<5l3 of folly 
?md of violence were annulled in 179$ by the mother coun¬ 
try, as being contrary to humanity, to jullice, to reafon, 
Mtd to polfcy. From the tollifion of thefe opinion^ arofb 
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cajbali and tumults, which diverted^thennhabitaOta from 
4if©ful4al>our%,and turned the# attention to ft multUudc of 
$bf^dkiet> which wiU;»be never .femuchdcfptfcd as they 

4 eft*ve to be* »'>* j * r.’ 'Tiq V* t ' 1 * 'f‘ i i f M r 

Twft^war^ which* wQrc Xajtrkd on, *gai»ft the fftvagto, 
-weFO^almoft. as extravagant and a*>dbftm&iW-of«every trn* 
provcmniH* All the.'wandering err fixed nations-between 
the. ocean* and the ^palaehian woimtaina, were attacked 
andmafTacred withopt ai>yjiatertft. or motive ^ thofe who 
efcaped being put to the £word, either fubiftifcted or were 
difperftd. Ini the mean while, a form, of canilitution ill 
aifangedi was the principal; caufc.o^ an olmoft general in¬ 
dolence. The, locos fcvho were proprietors, imbued with 
defpotic principles, ufed their utroottieftorts tos jeftabltfti an 
«rbWary*g©v*roraent. .Thecokmifta, on the other hand, 
Who weufc nofcigflpTftntvof»thc-rightii'of-mankind, exerted 
themfeives witheqtnd warmth to; avoid Servitude. *lt was 
iKceflary either 1 ttf^jsftabliih aw new order of things, or to 
fuffer, .that a tvaQi'COuntry* from wfyicb fuck great advan¬ 
tages had been y*pc<f\ed, 1 fhmild< remain in perpetual humi¬ 
liation, miferp, and anarchy- » The hwtiftidenate at length 
took the.refolutibn, ini j 7*8, to reftore this fine country to 
the nation, and to grant to its firft raaftera 5±o*SoG livres 
[*22,5001.] in compenfation*iGraaville alone,*ro«n<motives 
which are unknown to us, wasioft in<pofltfii©n of his eighth 
fhare, which was fituated on the confines of Virginia: but 
even this part Was not long before it recovered its indepen¬ 
dence. The JEngliih government, at'it wad alreadypefta- 
blifhed in the other provinces^ of the New>^^jldpMaai£ub- 
fittuflcd to the whim heal arrangement, which jo f 

.extreme corruption, hoi been 1 extoTted fiwmfhnjdndfticnt 
• and weak monarch by iofatiaWe fav^rkesoaThc ooufttry 
might then expe& to. prQipcr.n rltWas divided JwtOitwo 
ciiltinA governments, undeothe names of North and South 
Carolina, in order to facilitate thradminiftradonioiik! 

1 y \a < l » *v f 3 ht«*o 1 bt ± fd <j£> b*A *t\* 

Cjsjformitia hclv&tn - * TH E>owa^ountries united occupy 
th two Carolina! mono thau/ fiour? hundred tboufand 

.. * wx ^miler upt>tti*W$co^fl*and about* two 

hundred thoufead miles in the inland parts.!.* It 1 isftipiAin, 
in general faddy* which *ifct rtHdered) very nrarfhy by the 
trveVflowiDg the riversy zu&hyJicdvy and frf^yni raifis. 
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The foil dotb not-fcwgin tD rife, nil at the diftanee of 
fcove^-ahundred miie* from the fea; and it continue* 
a6ug a^faria^the Apadfcohmn mountains^ - Upon thcfe $£• 
titudes, and in the midft of pine trees, which are irregukrfy 
placed thete ^by-nature, tirw fti©Cp/extreihely degtnefaltcd, 
both in their’nefh aad in their fleece, feed upon a ibrOffg 
Br*hcoarf« gra h; there*nrc aifo amumber of horned catthf, 
who*hjive>nGfc preformed ail their ftrengtb and »U their beaif- 
zy*i and'an innumerable quantity of hogs/' vrho appear to 
have improtfedr » ^ ’< * 

* Thc^otmtry fc watered by ^ great number of rivers, 
foroe of ^hichare navigable* They would befo fat* a longer 
fpace> were it not'for the rocks and the waterfalls which 
interrupt the o*vij£atk>m v » / ? t* < * >< 

^Though the climate be as vitiabUna* thevTeft of North 
America, it 5 s tsommoiily agreeably temperate* A piercing 
told is never felt but in the evening and raorrring, and tWre 
are feldom any exceffive heau. Though fbgrbe frequent, 
theyare'Rt leaflr dimpelled in the middle of theddy. Un* 
fmtortatdiy, m the months of July, Auguft* September, 
and Odoberv intermittent fevers prevails® xho pfcifl&y hnd 
aredometimes fatal to the natives themfelves, und* toipof- 
ten, deftroy foreigners. | k 5 

Such i« 4 he natural organization of the tw<> Carplinas; 
let us fee what diftinguiffcesnhem from each other. 

* f - y 

North Carolina is one of the IVhai Jtftinguijhej 
latgdiprovmcts of the continent; it North Carolina, 
unfortunately doth. not offer advan¬ 
tages proportioned to its extent* Its foil ia generally flatter, 
more fancy, and more marfhy, than that of South Carolina. 
Thefe melancholy- plains are covered with pines omddars, 
which announce a barren foil'; and are interfered at inter¬ 
vals by a fmaU aumbev of oaksy too full of fap to be'dtn- 
ployed in.the ooaftruCtiati affhips,* The coafts,^ generally 
blocked up by a fand bank, which keeps navigators at a 
diftaaefc, not* mote favourable to populationixtb^tt the 
inland countries. Finally the country is mote exposed than 
the neighbouring,regions to the hurricanes that come from 
- the fouth^aft. / , » t . . ojt tj j * ; 

u Thefef«nere7undoubtedly the motives whifch prevented 
the EngfcJbtof North>Car$Ufla from fettling there, > though 
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that country was- the firft which they difeoyered in the New 
World. None of the numerous, people who wire driven to 
that part of the hemrfpherc, either from inclination or ne- 
ceffity, carried them their roifery or reftleffBefa. It 
was loojr after, that a fevr vagabonds* f without friends, 
withoutlawa, and without plan to 6* thenafelvea^ fettled 
there. But, in procefa of time, the lands in the other co- 
lome* became fcaree, and then men who were not able to 
purchase them, hetooh therofelws to a country where they 
could get lands without purchafe. According to the account 
pf eongrefs, three hundred thoufandfou 14 , in which few 
Oaves are included, are ftiU found in the: province. There 
are hut few of tbefe inhabitants which rajro either English, 
Irilh, or German. Moll of them aj?e of Scotch origin* and 
for this teafon : . v - 

Thefe highlanders, whofe ehara&t*: ha* been fo boldly 
deferibed by h mafterlyhancUwerc never en(la*ed either by 
the Romans, the 8a*oos, or the Danes. They bravely re¬ 
paired every invahon, and no foreign cuftoms could pene¬ 
trate beyond the foojt pf their inaccefiftte habitations. 
Separated from the rell pf.ths globe, they difpjayed in their 
manner the politenefa of courts, without having any of their 
vices; their countenance fhevved the pdde with which the 
pobility of their origin had inXpircd them j antf they were 
pofleffed of all the delicacy of our point erf honour, but 
without its fufpicious minutiae. As induftry had not trans¬ 
formed them into mere machines, and W the nature of their 
foil and climate did not require the labours of the belda for 
more than two feafont in the year, they had frgrtfattdeeJof 
leifure time, which they en^loy^d in ware in burning* in 
dancing, or in eonverl'atio^ anipn^t^dr by.piAutefiqu# ex- 
preflions, and original ideas. Moil of them mtdicians. 
iichooU were everywhere opened for the inftruftioo, of 
youth. Under every roof wasfousd one b^dojfian^ to reeal 
to their minds great events, ftbd ft. poet t«* cekbratet them. 
The lakes, the forelU, the .caves, the batara&s, themajeftic 
grandeur .of all the ohje^sabs^&rFoaaded them, ,wipii»d 
fchem.with an elevatipu of mind* cnftftftdhade.of mtkncholy 
over their chambers, and* kept up in $hfirjfceaits a facred 
enthuliafm. Thefe people efteemed themfelves, without file* 
fpifing o^her nations. Their hfped ftfcuek the cisatized man 
with awe* in whom theyonlybehcldoae of their cquab,. 
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whatever title he might be decorated with. They receipted 
all foreigners who came to them with a frnvple and cordial 
affeftion. They kept a long time in their memory a reGeni- 
meat for any injury offered to any of tbenv; which was 
rendered common to them all by the tics of blood* After 
an engagement they dreffed their enemies wounds before 
their own. As they were always arqied, the habitual ,mfe 
of deftru^ive weapons prevented them from having any 
fear of them. They believed iu fpirits; and if the light¬ 
ning {hone during the night, if thunder rolled over tneir 
heads, if the Horn* rooted up the trees around their houfesj 
or {hook their roofs, they imagined that it was fo«n« for¬ 
gotten hero reproaching them ?<*#•tbeir fiknee : they then 
took up their inftruments, and fang a hytrvn to his honour; 
they affored him that his memory would never be forgotten 
among the children of men. They believed in prefages 
and in divination. They all fnbmitted to the edabliihed 
form of worship ; fu perdu ion never excited quarrek among 
them, nor eanftd the effofion of one drop of blood. 

Thefe manners were never altered ; nor could they be 
fo. The Scotch formed a groat number of tribes, called 
ckns ; each of which bore a different name, and lived up? 
on the eftatp of Gome particular lord. It was the heredi¬ 
tary patriarch of a family, from whom they all claimed 
their defeent, and they all knew to what degree. 

The caftle was in fome meafure a common property, 
where every perfon was fore of meeting with an honourable 
reception, and where they all re for ted upon the firff ru¬ 
mour q£ war. They all revered their own dignity in their 
chief; they had a brotherly affe&ion for the other mem¬ 
bers of the confederation.^ They all patiently fupported 
their fate, beeaufeit never had any thing humiliating in it. 
The head of the clan on his fide* was the common father 
of them all^aa well from gratitude as from intereft. 

# This order of things fubftffed during a long ferics-cf 
ages without the leati alteration h ' At lad the noblemen 
Contra&ed the habit of fpeuding great part of their lives 
hr travellings a« iondoftr O*' at court. * Thefe repeated 
abfences detached from them their yaffils, who law them 
lfcfs frequently, and' were no longer a (Tiffed by them. Thefe 
men, who were no longer reftrained by any tie of affeftion 
in their barren and lavage mountains/then difperfed them- 
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felves. Several of them went ia fearch of another country 
in ii veri proyiutef 1 o f ‘ America. Til* number toot 

refuge in North Clrolini. / " i‘ * ~ _ r '^“ 

The£e colonies are feldoirt affet^ed together, kft&fhey* 
arcthe&Fore the leaft informed dfthfe ^merfcfchs,^ and the ' 
moil indifferent to the public iidJAMft.' them li?^ 4 

difperfed upon their plantations, without arhbiltoti Or fore- 
fight. They are but littleniciluMtO labour, and ^hey are 
feldom good planters. Though the^ have the EngUift 
form of government, the laws havp very little fhree aihofi^ 1 / 
them. Their domeftije^are belter than their focTal man¬ 
ner* ; and there is, fC£rcfe an InlUftce of any One of them J " 


of no other kind of intemperance than an ittOVdihii^afllOh u 
for fpiritous liquors. . _ A ^ 

The T firft Unfortunate'.pedpte whorii * 5 d& 8 £r difpWfeji 
along^thtfc favsgfc c6a(Vs thefrlfel^es 1 !ft'tHe Cutting 

of wood, Wttch the f deTi^red/to tfie*]ff 4 Vigat 6 ^ who came . 
to purchafe it. In^flhdft ^^tSrieired !l froWlhV 
pine tree, which covered the country, turpentine, tar, tfmf 1 
pitih. To cofte& <h£ turpf&tFn^ it WaVtuf&fcWntf to^ipakS 
lncfliotis in the trtmk of th$ tree^ which beiife carrted Oii f C 
to the foot of it, tefinihited mVeffefe plidedimefC t# re- \ 
ceive it. * When they Wanted' tar, th ty 1 raJfea V'tirc lilafc \ 
platform of potter’s tarth. On which th^y l<da difes of f 
pines; to thefe they fer firt, "and the £eftn diftillSi frdttr 1 " 
them into cafks placed underneath, The far was^cohytYt^*' 1 ' 
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victors of the north oT j^naericp, who brought 
rum, of which it hath ftill continued £o make an^urhmenie 
confumption. The sticks .which colojiy deliver? to 
the, Old World, ,ha^e padM ^ through ijie; h.ansjs pf the ^ 
Engl id), who fuppljijjd it ^uj^plqthfs, HiiliymeQU.^tagr]* 
culture, and tpwe n^grofs^ / tI , , , y i; *. t . 

through, tfye wholf patent pf the coa^s, there, is.no port 
but that of Bruntwiclp, Vhich canVeceiye the vcflela cj^ft 
tined for "thole tjr^nf^fclions. Thofe which dtaw no piorf 
than fjxteen feet wat$r anchor at tl)at town* which [s buik 1 
alrnoft, .at the _tpo r ut;h of t^e river of Cape Fe.a£, towards 
the foutherp extremity .ph ^h^.p^oyin^e. , Wilmingtop, its 
capital,, fitu^tca. higher .up upon the t*,mc rly^r, adrnih only 

mu^htfoal}cjr > .yeU5&* 1 .‘” / . V, . / „\, r , 

SoyTH v. C^AP^Jna ^wrniQacak M ,xhe * What djfljn- 
trade of both Jicjruiphere^a W,cJl ay North ^ajjhes ^pt^th 
Carolina, but iql^ quantity.,. Iu labour* .fiarofu)#. 
have been.phiedy Umi^^pwar^a rice and ^ 
incbgp. T . r _ .. 

Rice i9 .,\ plapt very, touch rcfernbling wheat m fhape 
and colour, aji^ia the .figure aoaaifpoiitian of its leaves. 
Thepaniclc which tcrmjrwtea tint ftem i# compofedof fruall 
flowers, diftio& from each other, wlpcli have four unequal 
feales* jjx u^mina, ahd, one plilUf. furrounded with two 
ftyiC8. l^his.piftjil, becomes a white feed, extremely fari- 
nac^yiy?* covered with two interior fcalcy wjbich are larger, 
yellow|jh^ ( coy<ied with light aJperitics, and furnifhed with 
fevetal (alient cohar> the icniddle one of which terminates 
in ap plqngated exjrcipity. This.plant thrives only in low, 
danr)pV ana mari^y Upds, when they are even a little over- 
flo^d. ^ Th? period of h 8 diTcovery ia tiaced to the re¬ 
mote^ antiquity. . ... 

JJjgypC^unfortunately, fbritfclf .firft attended to it* The 
pei/iicipu^^nt^ of this culture rendered the country the 
mojl unhealthy in the-known world, i conftaDtly ravifhed 
by epedemic^l difordtrj, and *d5i&ed with, cutaneous <fif- 
cafes, which pafled from that region to the others, where 
they have bp£a perpetuated, duyipg w^olc 4 c^Dtqric8, and 
where they b^v^onljr been put- a hop t$ bj.t^je contrary 
caule tp,thM which hachocc^Ijoned them, to-wic, thejdry- 
ing up of the marlhes, ahcTthe reftonng of Talubrity to'the 
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air and to the waters. China and the E&ft-Indiea mud 
experience the fame calamities, if art doth mot oppofe pre- 
fervatives to nature, whofe benefits are fometimea accom¬ 
panied with evils, or if the heat of the torrid eone doth not 
quickly difpel the damp and malignant vapours wliich are 
exhaled from the rice grounds. It i$ a known fa6t, that 
in the rice grounds of the Milanese* the cultivators are all 
livid and dropiical. 

Opinions differ about the manner in which rice hath been 
naturalized in Carolina. But whether the province may 
have acquired it by a flupwreck, or whether it may have 
been carried there with ftavfcSy or whether it be fent from 
England, it is certain that th$ foil feemed favO«H*able for 
it. It multiplied, however, very {lowly, becaufe the co* 
lonifts, who were obliged to fend their harvefts into the 
ports of the mother couhtry, by which th#y itarfc frht in¬ 
to Spain and Portugal, where they were confirmed, ac¬ 
quired fo fmall a profit from their pnodu&iqns, that it was 
icarcely fufiicient to defray the expenses of cultivation. In 
1730, a more enlightened adminiitration permitted the di¬ 
rect exportation of this grain beyond Cape' Finiftertrc. 
Some years afterwards it was allowed to be carried to the 
Weft-Indies $, and then the provinces, beingfure of falling 
the good rice advantagcoofty in Europe, and the inferior 
orfpoded rice in America^ attended ferioufty to the culti¬ 
vation of it. Thife production growv by the cure of the 
negroes, in the meraffes which are near the coafts. At cl 
great diltance from the ocean, indigo k cultivated by the 
lame hands, but with frfs dasgee* ^ : ■ « 

This plant, which originally copies from Indoftan, fdc- 
ceeded at firlt at Mexico, afterward* at the Antilles, ami 
laftly in South Carolina. The firft experiments made in 
this province yielded only a produce of an exceedingly in¬ 
ferior quality ; but this dye acquires daily a greate* degree 
of perie&ion. Its cultivator* do not even defpalr of tup- 
planting, in time, the Spaniards and the-French in all the 
markets. Tbeir hope* are founded upon> the extent of 
their foil, upon the abundance andobeapnefs of fubfiftence, 
and efpecially upon the quftom which they have of plough¬ 
ing their grounds with animals, and of lowing the indigo 
in them in the fame manner at com ; while, on the con¬ 
trary, in the Weft. Indies they are the Haves who prepare 
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the grounds* artd who throw the feed into holes, difpofed 
at different diftanees to receive it. 1 

If, contrary to all probability, this revolution in trade 
fhould ever happen, South Carolina, which at prefent 
reckons two hundred and fifty thoufand inhabitants, half 
white people and half negroes, and the exportations of 
which, including thofe of North Carolina, amounted, in 
the year 1769, to 10,601,336 livres, [44,722b 6s. 8d.] 
would foon double its population and its cultures. It is 
already the richek of all the provinces of the northern con¬ 
tinent. Accordingly, the tafte for the conveniences of 
life is generally prevalent, and the expcncc8 are carried as 
far as luxury* Thi* magnificence was more particularly 
remarked fome time ago in the funerals* As many citi¬ 
zens as k was poffible to coUe6t were affembled at them ; 
expenfive difhea were ferved up, and the moft cxquifite 
wines and the fearceft liquors were lavifhed. To the plate 
which the family had, was added" that of the relations, the 
neighbours, and the friends. - It was common to fee for¬ 
tunes either much encroached upon, or even deranged, by 
thefe obfeqmVs. The faugurnary-and rnindus corttefts be¬ 
tween the mother country and the colonies have piit a flop 
to thefe pnofoftone, but without abolrfhjng a ciiftom per- 
more extravagant. 

> I?rom the origin of the Settlement, the minifters of re- 
ligfan adopted the cuftomof pronouncing indifcrrminatclyj 
id the churches, an eulegium upon every one of their flock 
after death* The praife was never ,in proportion to 
the adfions and virtues of the deeeaffd, but to the greater 
or lefs reward which they were to receive for the funeral 
oration. So that while, in our countries,, the catholic 
priefte were making a traffic of prayer, the clergy of th£ 
church of England were carrying on, in the other hemi- 
fpheee, the more odioua traffic©* the praifes of the dead. 

Could there* be aawe effedlual method of degrading vir¬ 
tue, of dimkiilhing the horror of vice, and of corrupting 
in men's minds the true notions of each ? Could there fie 
any thing more fcandalous to a whole chriftian audience, 
than the impudence of an orator, of a preacher of the gof- 
pel, extolling a ckizen who had been abhorred for his ava¬ 
rice, his> cruelty, and his debauchery j a had father, an 
uagratefui fon, or married perfena who had led a'life of' 
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diflolutene&; and placing in heaven thofe whom the At* 
mighty Judge had precipitated into the depth of the infer- 
nafregjons . »■ 

^Soitth Carolina hath ,only three cities worthy of being 
called fo 5 and thefe are alfo ports* 

Georgetown, fituated at the mouth of the Black river, 
is (till yejry. inconfiderable ; but «8 iituation muft render it 
one day more important* 

Beaufort,,.or Port Royal, will never emerge from a ftate 
of mediocrity,, though its road be capable of receiving and 
Securing the larged {hips. 

It is Charleftown, the capital of the colony, which is at 
pr$fer>t the mod impprtant {tapk, and which mod nccef- 
larlljr become dill mpre fo. ; 

1 he channel which leads up,*? it it full of breakers* and 
embarrafled with a land bank; but with the abidance of 
a good pilot, a (hip arrives * faf$ly u io the* harbour; It can 
receive three hundred srf thned hundred and 

fifty or four hundred tons burthcn.qafteatorit at a&tinws* 
with their fflUre ^argp* tl b."*'-' . ■ > 

jThe toa^a occupies *greA^fp*ce,.mt t^e ttmfiueiwe of 
tljetWQ r^vigabk jpvijrs* ,AAky a«<hCd<^er*5 its ilreets 
ar< very ^eg an^ sf .th*tt>la«ge*>t<iEath two 
th^ufand ppayepiept t ,hou|es, audt a fewipdbbc * buildings* 
whieh wpol4 be feckooed band fans* even u» £orope. rThe 
double ajjyiinfagejwh^eh ChatWkwfcft enjoys* ofb being.the 
ftajple for the j^adufripps^ofith^ colowy which are to be 
exported, .and5of a^L ^he foreign merchaodizo that caobe 
confpmcd. tucre % k*£ps xoaftant > a£b«ity> in jH, and 
hath fuc^effively^en theK^ukt of making'dome coc&dder- 
ablc fortunes- ^ j ,< : ^>r£ jfciju rro^or* v« 

The two Parofipas aj$, ftiUlverp fail, from attaining-to 
that degrpf'Of fplendopr to which they have a right 
pire. JSprtfi Carolina &>*h >pQicultivate alLkhcnprodbtf- 
tSohs of which it$ f9H.it fufceptkic, -aku&> thofe which* It 
feem^.to attend a Ht^rtOj^pdftvja fmnncr^left^crcliaflprei 
The inhabitants pf S<jKRl> (JarolkVa*om^oteeb*ntdkgeto»n<i 
more jiftiyei hut they base npt.yet Out?>abli*fh««6* 

fufficieiitly^ fiow far tbey^might ifMunpveithesrfortuhc 4 » 
thii jplture pf.tn^above ( tr4e,f^*d old&s& Nerthfcr (pfirtfcjgfc 
provinces haxe dcared.pae rjuaifter;ofv them terrjte*yiwhirh 
may be ufefully employed. This labour is reserved for fu- 
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tore generations, and for an incrcafe of population. Then, 
undoubtedly, fome kind of induftry will be eftablifhed in 
provinces, where there would not exifl the lead appearance 
of . any, if the French refugees had not brought a linen 
manufactory to them. 

Between Carolina and Florida, there By whom, upon 
is a flip of land, which extends fixty miles nuhat occafion , 
along the fea-fide, which acquires, by and in nvhat 
degrees, a breadth of one hundred and manner , Georgia 
fifty miles, and hath three hundred miles *uat founded . 
tn depth, as far feg.thg'Apakfchtan moun¬ 
tains* This coil lit ry is limited on the north by the Savan* 
nah river, and to the fouth by the liver Alatamaha. 

The Englifh minidry had been long defirous of erecting 
» colony on this tradt of country, that was ednfiderea 
as dependent upon Carolina.’ One of thofe inftances of be- 
nevolenfce, wh>ch lfbcftyyhthe'foutce of every patriotic vir r 
tue, renders more -lA England than in any othfr 

country", ferved to determine the views of government with 
regard to tbis^plaae. A: rich and humane citizen, at his 
death, left the whole of hitfeftatc to f<*t at liberty futh In¬ 
solvent debtors were detained in ptifon by their credit¬ 
ors. Where fhalk we find, either'fn France ot in other 
parts, aoy perfon who Avail thug proptffe to expiate a 1 l6og 
stbufe of profperity i Several will die, after having fquan^ 
dired away millions* without being able to recolieft 6n$ 
good a&fon they have doue. Several will die, and will 
leave behind them* to heirs'Who a*re r ahxrf>us fbr their death, 
treaLtra acqbhxd^by* uhny-tfnd ’bonctrffiofi, Without re¬ 
pairing, by fome honourable and ufeful inftftutio’h, the 
crime of their'opultata. * -T^-tP th^n f otre 'of Ift^'rieceffary 
effedfs of gold, to harden tbfc/teekrt ;a the i if ft ^ 3 h d to 
fiifle# semorfe^ fincc 'there is thin Who Ifatfi 

known how-to neake awfctuh tffe ofdt'dufttighi^hlfe / feafe^ 
any man who h«. ert^loy^d it'i^pf^irftg r trh , ^qLljlli^Y Vp 
himfelf iritis lafF morwenti^^PrGdentiaTt^ifdrtrOr^poTicy 
concurred in the. performance ef this* Vvill'diftafetfl)y’ho- 
p^cnity ; tod th©v goyernmfftfti gat^ dh3eiV IhaiTuch un¬ 
happy prifxJnertf aa^were refeafed IhookF b< A ltamfpfafifed i D . 
io tftftt. defert country, v tbar Wft^oow iat^nchfd to be pec- 
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pled. It was named Georgia, in honour of the reigning 
Sovereign. ■ 

This inftance of refpe&, the more pleafing, as it was not 
the cffeA of flattery; and the execution of a defign of fo 
much real advantage to the ftate, were entirely the work 
of the nation. The parliament added 225,000 livres 
[9,375k] to the eftate left by the will of the citizen ; and 
a voluntary fubfcription produced a much more confider- 
able fum. General Oglethorpe, a man who had diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf in the houfe of commons by his tafte for great 
defigns, by bis zeal for his country, and his paffion for 
glory, was fixed upon to dirc& thefe public finances, and 
to carry into execution fo excellent a project. Defirous 
of maintaining the reputation he had acquired, he chofe to 
condudf himfelf the firft colonifts that were fent to Geor¬ 
gia; where he arrived in January 1733, aiu * fixed his 
people on a fpot ten miles distant from the fca, in an agree¬ 
able and fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah. The 
river gave its name to this feeble fettlemeut, which might 
one day become the capital of a flouriihing colony. It 
confided at fird of no more than one hundred perfons ; but 
before the end of the year the number was increafed to 
fix hundred and eighteen, of whom one hundred and 
twentv-feveu bad emigrated at their own expencc. Three 
hundred men, and one hundred aird thirteen women, one 
hundred and two lads, and eighty-threc girls, formed the 
beginning of this new population, anc} die hopes of a nu<- 
merous pofterity. 

This fettlement was increafed in 1735 ky arr ‘ va ^ °f 
fpme Scotch highlanders. Their national courage induced 
them to accept an eftablifhment offered them upon the 
borders of tfie Alatamaha, to defend the colony, if npcef- 
f*ry, againft the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. 
Here they built the town of Darien, five leagues diftant 
from the ifland of Su Simon, where the hamlet of Frede¬ 
rica was already eftablifl>e<L * 

In the fame year, a great inumber of prafteftants, driven 
out of Saltzbtirg by a fanatical priefl, embarked for 
Georgia, to enjoy peace and liberty of ryordciencet Eben- 
ezer, fituated upon the river Savannah,'fixteed Ieagppa> 
from the ocean, owed its rife to thefp vidinaj of an ddibus 
fuperllition. ‘ ‘ ; 
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Some Switzere followed the example of thefe wife Saltz* 
burgers, though they had not^ like them, been perfected, 
They alfo fettled on the bank of the Savannah, but three 
leagues lower, and upon a fpot which fubjedVed them to 
the laws of Carolina. Their colony, confiding of a huo* 
dred habitations, was named Poryfburg, from Pury their 
founder, who having been at the expence of their fettle^ 
ment, was defervedly chofen their chief, in teltimony of 
their gratitude to him. 

In thefe four,or five colonies, fome men were found 
more inclined to trade than agriculture. Thefe, therefore, 
feparated from the reft, in order to build the city of 
Auguda, one hundred and forty-five miles diitant from tlie 
ocean. The goodnefs of the foil was not the objedf they 
had in view ; but they wifhed to fhare with Virginia and 
the Carolinas the peltries which thefe provinces obtained 
from the Creeks, the Chickafaws, and the Cherokces, 
which were the mod numerous favage nations of this con* 
tinent. Their project was fo fuccefsful, that as early as 
the year 1739, fix hundred people were employed ip this 
commerce. The fale of thefe furs was with much great¬ 
er facility carried on, from the circumftance of the Savan¬ 
nah admitting, during the greateft part of the year, (hips 
from twenty "to thirty tons burthen as far as the walls of 
Auguda. 

The mother country ought, one would imagine, to have 
formed great expectations from a colony which had receiv¬ 
ed, in a very fhort fpa^e of time, five thoufand inhabitants, 
which had cod the treafury 1,485,000 livres [61,8751.] 
and the zealous patriots a great deal more. What mult 
not, therefore, hav£ been their aftonilhment, when, jn 
1741, they were infof?m^d, that naoft of the unfortunate 
people who had fought an afylum in Georgia had fuccef- 
firvcly witlnlrawn themfelves from it; and that the few who 
remained there fpemed only defirous to fix in a lefs lnfup- 
portable fpot ? The reafons of this fing.ular event were 
inquired into, and difeovered, , 1 

This colony,. even in its origin,. Impediments that 
bro^ught with k th^: fe^d 3 .°h its decay. The r hu.ee prevented , 
goyejrt'PHnti jyjth the property t}m prqgrefs of 

hfcu bei'ii f ceded to mdivid- Georgia, 
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ual*. The example of Carolina ought to hate prevents 
cd this impendent fchecne; but nations, anymore than 
Individuals, do not learn inftru&ion from their paft mif* 
condud. Fads are generally junknown i end if they 
ftould not be/ftill had confequcncea are imputed to un¬ 
able predeceffors, or eHe fome trifling 'difference in cir- 
curaftances, or in fome frivolous precautions, afBrd a pre* 
fence for giving a falfe colouring to meafures that are faulty 
in themfelves. Hence it happens, that an enlightened 
government, though checked hy the watchful eye of the 
people, is not always able to guard againft every mifuff 
of its confidence. The Englifh miniftry, therefore, facr^ 
ficed the public intereft to the rapacious views of intereftqd 
individuals. 

The firft ufe which the proprietors of Georgia made of 
the unlimited power they were jnveiled with, was to ef- 
tabliih a fyftcm of legifiation, that made them entirely 
mailers, pot only of the police, juAice, and finances, of the 
country, but even of the lives and e&ates of its inhabitants. 
Every fpecies of right vv^s withdrawn from the people, 
who are the originaT poSefibrs of every right. Obedience 
was required, of them, though contrary to their interell 
and knowledge ; and it was confidered as their duty and 
their fate* • v- -5.. 

As great incoowucnciea had been found to arife. jn 
other colonies from large poffeffions, it was thought proper 
m Georgia,tp allow each family, only fifty acrea of land 311 
firft, and never more than five hundred, which they were 
not permitted to oKHtgage, or even to djfpofe of by.whi. 
to their female HTue* Thi# but regulation,,of making>n% 
the male iflW capable of jbhetitanc^, was foon aboluhed .$ 
but theta flSU rtanained too maay ofcfiacks to excite a (pirifc 
of emulation. > = ^ : >. v . „. 

When a man iapeiilwr pnrfrcd'by the laws, nor privet* 
away to;.nsoid.ign^ wfeions. 

tyranny^ the, periefcniiota of hla« creditors, by mfline 
or mifery^or lsy the want of eSasy IwnA of refource iahis 
own country, .he doth m*. renounce his rdattoB*, v iu* 

S tfds, and his fallow* citizens a- b^<fc#ht^ hanifoMm- 
i he doth not erofs thefeaa, be doth not go in fcayeh 
of-a diftant land, uidefs hc bc^ by hopes 

which are more powerful than the allurements of ius native 
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foil, than the value be fets upon hia cxiftetice, and the 
danger® to which he expofes hhnfeif. To go on board of 
fhip, in older to be landed on an unknown region, i$ the 
tt£t of a defpefate man, Unlefs the imagination be influence 
ed by the profped of fome great happinefs; a profpcd 
which the lcaft alarm will diflipate* If the vague and un* 
limited confidence the emigrant hath m hia induftry, in 
which hia whole fortune confifts* be ihaken by any means 
whatever, he will remain upon the fhore. Such mull ne* 
ceflarily have been the effect of the boundaries afligned 
to every plantation. Several other errors ftill affected 
the original plan of this country* and prevented its in* 
creafe. 

The taxes impofed upon the mod fertile of the Engliflt 
colonies are very inconfidetable, and even thefe are not 
levied till the fettlements have acquired fome degree of 
vigour and profperity. From its infant date, Georgia 
had been fubje&ed t?o the fines of a feudal government* 
with which it had been, as it Were, fettered. The re* 
Venues raifed by this kind* of fervice muft have increafed 
beyond meafure in procefs of time. The founders of it* 
blinded by w fpirit of avidity, did not perceive, that the 
fmalleft duty impofed upon a populous>and flouriftfing pro* 
vince would much fooner enrich them, than the hcavieft 
taxes laid upon a barren and uncultivated country. 

To this rpecies of opprefliOn was added an arrangement 
which became a frtfh caufe of ina&ivity* The difordert 
which were the confcquence of the ufe of fpiiitous liquors 
throughout all the continent of North America* oceafiott* 
ed the importation of rum to b$ prohibited ill {Jeo'igfttt 
This prohibition, however laudable the motive for it might 
be, deprived the colonifts of the only drink whffch could 
correct the bad effe&s of the water of the country, which 
tfiey found everywhere unhealthy, and of the only mean* 
they had of repairing their ftrengthy exhauded by con* 
tinual perfpiration. ft alfo fecluded them from the thuja 
of the Weft-Indies, where they were ifo more aliowfeA 
to exchange* for thefe liquors the wood, the feed** imd 
the cattle, which ought to have conftituted their fit# 
riches. 

Weak as thefe refourccs were, they muft have increafol 
very fiowly, on account of a prohibition which Wo u ld #** 
VoU F. S' 
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fcrve recommendation, had it been dilated by a feritiment 
of humanity, and not by policy. The) planters of Georgia 
we re not allowed the ufe of Haves, Other colonies having 
been eftablilhed without their afliftance, it was thought 
that a country, defined to be the bulwark of thofe poffef- 
fions, ought not to be peopled by a.fet of Haves, who could 
not be in the lead intereded in the defence of their op* 
preflbrs. But would this prohibition have taken place, 
had it been forefeen that colonids, who were lefs favoured 
by the mother country than their neighbours, who were 
fituated in a country lefs fufceptihle of culture, and in 
a hotter climate, would want ftrengih and.fpirit to urn* 
dertake a cultivation that required ^greater encourage¬ 
ment ? 

The demands of the people, and the refufak of the go. 
vernment, may be equally extravagant. The people liden 
only to their wants, and fovereigns confult only their per- 
fonal intered. The former, commonly very indifferent, 
cfpecially in didant countries, with refpeft to the powers 
to which they belong, and thofe which they may receive 
by an invafion, neglecl their, political fecurity, in order to 
attend only to their personal welfare. The latter, on the 
contrary, will never hefitate between the felicity of the 
people, and the folidity of their poffeffions; and will al* 
waya prefer a deady and permanent authority over a fet 
of miserable brings, to an Uncertain and precarious fway 
over men who are happy. Their midruft, which a long 
feries of vexations hath too well judified, will induce them 
to confider the people as Haves, ever ready to efcapeirom 
them by rcyolt or by flight \ and it will not enter into the 
thoughts of any one of them, that this habitual fentimen* 
of hatred^ “which they fuppofe to exid againd them becaufc 
they .have deferred it, and which is but too real, would be 
cxtipguifhed, # they could experience a few years of ^ mihl 
and paternal atMuoiftration $ tor nothing is alienated with 
fo much difficulty as the affe&ion of the people. It ia 
founded on the advantages rarely felt, but always acknow* 
fcdged, of a fupreme authority, whatever it may be, which 
direds, which is watchful, which prote&s, and which de* 
fends. For the fame reafon, nothing is more eafily recover* 
«d, when alienated. The delufive hope of a change for 
better is alone Efficient to quiet our imagination, and 
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to prolong our miferies without end. What I here ad-* 
vance is confirmed by the almoft universal example of the' 
whole world. At the death of -a tyrant all nations flatter' 
themfelves with the hopes of a king. The tyrants con* 
tinue their fyftem of oppreflion, and die in peace •, and the 
people itill continue to groan under it, and to expert with 
patience a king who never appears. The fuccenor, edu* 
cated as his father or his grandfather, is prepared from hia 
infancy to model himfelf after their example, unlefs he 
fhould have received from nature a flrength of genius, a 
firmnefs of foul, a rectitude of judgment, and a fund of 
benevolence and equity, which may correct the defeft of 
his education. Without this fortunate difpofition, he will 
not inquire, in any circumftance, what is proper to be 
done, but what hath been done before him. He will not' 
afk what is moft fuitable to the good of his fubje&s, whom 
he will confider as his nearefl enemies, on account of the' 
parade of guards that furround him ; but he will Rudy 
what will increafe his depotifm and their fervitude. He will 
remain ignorant during life of the moft Ample and moft 
evident of truths ; which 13, chat their ftrength and his are 
infeparable from each other. The example of the paft will 1 
be his only rule of conduct, both on thofe occafions when 
it may be prudent to follow it, and on thofe it would be 
proper to deviate from it. The meafure which the mini* 
ftry will adopt in politics, will always be that which (hall 
be moft analogous to the fpirit of tyranny, the only one 
which has been decorated with the -title of the great art- 
of governing. When, therefore, the inhabitants of Geor¬ 
gia afleed for flaves, in order to know whether they (hould 
have been granted t>r ref a fed to them, it Was only neceffary 
to examine whether they were required for the better culti¬ 
vation of the lands, and the greater fecurity of the property' 
the colony. 

In the meanwhile, the truly defperate fituation of the 
rtew fcttlement proclaimed too forcibly the imprudence of 
the tniniftry, to make it pofiible to perfevere in fuch fatal 
meafures. At length the province received the fame form 
of government which made the other colonies profper^ 
When it oeafed to be a fief belonging to individuals, it b«~ 
came a truly national pofleffion. 
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Situation and ex- Since this fortunate revolution, Geor- 
peSations of gia hath improved con fide rably, though 
Georgia* not fo rapidly as was expelled. It is true, 

that neither the vine, the olive-tree, nor 
filk, have been cultivated, as the mother county wilhed; but 
its marfhes have furnilhed a tolerable quantity of rice ; and in¬ 
digo, fuperior in quality to that of Carolina, hath been pro- 
duceduponthehigher grounds. Before the i ft January 1768, 
a grant'nad been made-of fix hundred tfiirty-feven thoufand; 
pne hundred and ieventy acres of land. Thofe which, in 
1763, were worth no more than 3 livres 7 fols 6 deniers, 
£2s. 9jd.] were fold in 1776 for 67 livres iq fols [2I. i6s v 
3d*] In 1769, the exportations of the colony amounted 
to 1,625,41,8 livres 9 fols 5 deniers [about 67,725b 15*^ 
4-^d.J and fuice that time they have co,nfiderably mcreafed. 

This profperity will undoubtedly be augmented. In 
proportion as the forefts fhall be felled, the air will become 
more falubrious, and the productions will increafe with the 
population, which at prefent doth npt exceed thirty thou-, 
land men, moft of whom are flavee. However, as the lands 
are not fp extenfive in Georgia as in moft of the other pro¬ 
vinces, and that in the fame proportion lefs of them are fuf- 
ceptible of culture, the riches of that colony will always be 
limited. Let US fee whether Florida hath a right to expedi 
a more brilliant deftiny. 

Florida hecowes Undee this namethe ambition of Spain* 
a Spanfb pojfef* comprehended formerly all that tra& of 
fum . land in America, which extended frpnv 

the gulf of Mexico to the moll northern 
regions. But fortune, which fporta with the vanity of na¬ 
tions, hath long fince confined this unlimited denomination 
to the peninfuia focmed by the fea, between Georgia and 
Louifiana. ^ 

It was Luke Velafquis, whofe memory ought to be 
holdeu in execration in this world, as he deferves to be 
punifhedin the next} it was that irtonfter, to whom l cam 
iqarce give the name of man, who firft landed upon this 
region, with the intention of obtaining flaves either by 
ftratagem or by force. The novehy of the fpe&acle at- 
traced the neighbouring favages. They were invited to 
come on-board the (hips $ they were intoxicated,^ put in 
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irons* and the anchor was weighed, while the guns were 
fired upon the reft of the Indiana, Who remained upon the 
fhare. Several of thefe unfortunate people, fo cruelly 
torn from their own country, refufed to take the food 
which was offered them, and periihed from inanition. 
Others died of grief; and thofe who furvived their def- 
pair, were buried in the mines of Mexico. 

Thefe infatiable gulfs required more vi£llms. The per* 
fidious Yelafques went in fearch of them again in the fame 
country. He was known, and half of his infamous com-, 
panions were murdered on their arrival. Thofe who fled 
from a juftly implacable enemy, ^vere fhipwrecked ; he him* 
felf only efcaped the fury of the waves, to lead the remaia- 
der of his-detelled life in fhame, mifery, and veraorfe. 

Spain had forgotten that part of the New World, when 
the memory of it was revived by a fettlement made there 
by the French. The court of Madrid thought proper to 
drive from their rich pofftflions fo adlivea nation j and they 
accordingly gave orders for the deftru&ion of the infant co¬ 
lony. This command was put in execution in 1565 ; and 
the conquerors re*,occupied the place, which was rendered 
an abfolute defert by their cruelties. They were threat¬ 
ened with a lingering death, when they were relieved by 
the culture of iaffafras. 

This tree, which is an evergreen, is peculiar to America, 
and is better at Florida than in any other part of that he- 
mifphere. It grows equally on the borders of the fca and 
upon the mountains, but always in 1 foil which is neither 
too dry nor too damp. 1^ roots are even with the furface 
of the ground. Its trunk, which is very ftraight, without 
leaves, and not high, fs covered with a thick and .dirty 
hark, of au afh colour, and throws out at its fummit fome 
branches which fpread out on the coafts. The leaves are 
-rdifp$fed alternately, green 011 the upper, and white on the 
under, furface, a ijd are divided into three lobes. Sometimes 
they are found entire, efpecially in young plants. The 
branches are terminated by clutters of fmall yellow flowers. 
They are of the fame kind as thofe of the laurel or cinna¬ 
mon tree. The fruits, which fucceed, are fmall, blue, 
pendent, berries, fixed to a red pedicle, and to a calix of 
the fame colour. 

Ju flower is taken in infufion, as mullein and tea if- 
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The deco&ion of its root Is ufed with effe& m intermittent 
fevers. The bark of the trunk hath an acrid and aromatic 
tafte, and a fmell fimilar to that of fennel and anifeed. The 
wood is whitifh and lefs odoriferous. They are both ufe& 
in medicine to promote perfpiration, to attenuate thick and 
vifeid humours, to remove obftru&ions, to cure the gouc 
and the palfy. SafTafras was alfo formerly much preferibed 
in the venereal difeafe. 

The fir it Spaniards who fettled there would probably* 
have fallen a facrifice to this lad diforder, at lead they 
would not have recovered from thofe dangerous fevers with 
which mod of them were attacked on their arrival in Flo¬ 
rida, either in confequence of the food of the country, or 
of the badnef3 of the waters. But the favages taught 
them, that by drinking fading, and at their meals, water 
in which the root of faffafras had been boiled, they might 
depend upon a fpeedy recovery. The experiment, upon 
trial, proved fuccefsful. 

What can be the reafon that this medicine and fo many 
others which produce extraordinary cures in thofe didant 
countries, feem to have lod almod all their efficacy when 
tranfplanted into ours ? It mud probably be owing to the 
climate being merre favourable for perfpiration, to the na¬ 
ture of the plant which degenerates and lofes fome part $f 
its drength during a long voyage, and efpecially to the na¬ 
ture of the difeafe, when joined to our intemperate way of 
living ; and the obdinacy of which increafes from the num- 
berlefs diforders prevailing in our conftitutions. 

The Spaniards eiloblilhed foi^ie fmall pods at San Ma?« 
theo, at Saint Marc, and 3t Saint Jofeph ; but it was only 
Saint Augulline and at Penfacola that they properly form¬ 
ed fettlementa ; the former on their arrival in the country, 
and the latter in 1696. 

Penfacola was attacked and taken by the French du^/ng^ 
the (hort conteds which divided the two hqufes of Bourbon 
in 1718 ; but it was foon redored. 

In 1740, the Eoglifh befieged the former of thefe fet- 
tkments in vain. The Scotch highlanders, in endeavour¬ 
ing to cover the retreat of the affailants, were beaten and 
flam. One of their ferjeants only was fpared by the favage 
Indians, who, while they, were fighting for the Spaniards* 
referted him to undergo thofe torments which they ipflki 
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upon their prifoners. This man, it is faid, on feeing th^ 
horrid tortures that awaited him, addreffed the blood-thirlty 
multitude in the following manner : 

“ Heroes and patriarchs of the weftern world, you were 
44 not the enemies that I fought for j but you have at laifc 
44 been the conquerors. The chance of war has thrown 
44 mein your power. M<c»e what ufe you think proper of 
44 the right of conqueft. This is a right I do not call in 
44 queilion. But as it is cuftomary in my country to offer 
44 a ranfom for one’s life, iiften to a propofal not unworthy 
44 of your notice. 

44 Know then, valiant Americans, that in the country 
44 of which I am a native, there are fome men who poflefs 
44 a fuperior knowledge of the fecrets of nature. One of 
44 thofe fages, connected to me by the ties of kindred, im- 
44 parted to me, when I became a foldier, a charm to make 
44 me invulnerable. You mud have obferved how I have 


44 efcaped all your darts. Without fuch a charm would it 
44 have been poflible for me to have furvived all the mortal 
44 blows you have aimed at me ? For I appeal to your own 
44 valour, to teftify that mine has fufficiently exerted itfelf, 
44 and has not avoided any danger. Life is not fo much 
44 the objetft dfmy requeft, as the glory of communicating 
44 toyevu a fecret of fo much confequence to your fafety. 


44 and of rendering the moft valiant nation upon the earth 
44 invincible. Suffer me only to have one of my hands at 
14 liberty, in order to perform the ceremonies of enchant- 
44 ment, of which I will row malta trial on myfelf before 
44 you.” y > 

The Indians liftened/with eagernefs to this difeourfe, 
which was flattering both to their warlike character, "and 
their turn for the marvellous. After a fhort confutation. 


they untied one of the prifoner’s arms. The highlander 
J>eg^ed that they would put his broad fword into the hands 
of the moft expert and ftouteft man among them ; and at 
the fame time laying bare his neck, after having rubbed it. 


and muttering fome w r ords accompanied with magic figns, 
he cried aloud with a cheerful countenance, 44 Obferve now, 
44 O valiant Indians, an inconteftible proof of my honefty. 
44 Thou warrior, who now holdeft my keen cutting wea- 
# pon, do thou now ftrike with all thy ftrength 5 far from 
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€< being able to fever my head from my body, thou wilt 
%i not even wound the (kin of my neck.*' 

He had fcarcely fpoken thefe words, when the Indian 
aiming the moft violent blow, (truck off the head of the 
ferjeant, to the diftance of twenty feet. The favages 
aftemifhed, flood motionlefs, viewing the bloody corpfe of 
the (tranger ; and then turned their eyes upon one another, 
as if to reproach each other with their blind credulity. 
But admiring the artifice the prifoner had made ufe of to 
avoid the torture by haftening his death, they bellowed on 
his body the funeral honours of their country. If this faff, 
the date of which is too recent to admit of credit, has not 
all the marks of authenticity it (hould have, it will only be 
one falfehood more to be added to the accounts of tra* 
vellers. 
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